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JRE MACKLIN MEGLEY 


OFFER 


THE FANTASTIC MUSICAL FARCE 
ATIME” 


JACK PRINCETON 


A SPLENDID CAST, INCLUDING 


LEONARD 


COLONIAL (WEEK NOV. 10th) MUSIC BY MILTON SCHWARZWALD 


“The first top scorer came third with ‘Once 
Upon a Time.’ ”—VARIETY. ALHAMBRA (WEEK NOV. 17th) 


“Scored a decided hit—went big.” —-N. Y. STAR. 
“Once Upon a Time” was moved down from 


With marked closing intermission to seventh for a sure score.— 
“A laughing success.”—MIRROR. VARIETY. LEON LEONARD 


THIS WEEK (NOV. 24th), B. F. KEITH’S 81st ST.,. NEW YORK 
NEXT WEEK (DEC. Ist), B. F. KEITH'S PALACE, NEW YORK 


HARRY WEBER, Booking Representative 


MARIE POLLITT WYNN GALLIE 
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BIG THEATRE BUILDING PROGRAM 


FOR CHICAGO WILL START NEXT 


Robert Beck, Organizer and Promoter, to Erect New House 


for A. H. Woods, Also Picture Palace Adjoining State- 
Lake—Large Cinema Theatres Also for 
Columbus and Cleveland—Many 
Millions Involved. 


Chicago, Nov. 25. 

The most important theatre construc- 
tion story in the history of Chicago was 
released exclusively to Variety yes- 
terday by Robert Beck, organizer and 
promoter of the Woods theatre and in 
several ways a figure in all the im- 
portant theatre construction in these 
parts of late. 

He reveals the following: 

A new theatre for A. H. Woods, on 
Randolph street, within a few yards of 
the present Woods theatre, covering 
110,000 square feet, with a theatre and 
four stores and 16-story office building, 
costing $2,000,000; ground to be broken 
in February, 1920. 

A new picture theatre at State and 
Randolph streets, seating 4,000, a few 
feet from the State-Lake, which will be 
built for one of the largest picture 
companies in the country. 

A new picture theatre to be called the 
James, next door to the Broadway in 
Columbus, O., both owned by W. W. 
James, policy pictures, cost $1,000,000, 
seating 3,700 occupies 4 of a_ block, 
bounded on east by Wall street, west by 
Front street, running through to Capitol 
street. 

A picture theatre to be called the 
Hippodrome Arcade, seating 2,400, at a 
cost of $850,000, in Akron, O., to be op- 
erated by Hippodrome Arcade Co. 

A new theatre at the northeast corner 
of Euclid avenue and Seventeenth street, 
Cleveland, O., 138 feet on Euclid avenue 
and 300 feet deep, seating 4,000, with of- 
fice building, to cost $3,000,000. 

The general contract for all these 
houses will be let to Longacre Engineer- 
ing and Construction Co. Ww. J. 
Moore, president of the American Bond 


and Mortgage Co. (Chicago) a 
local financier, is president; Mr. Beck is 
vice-president; George Ii. Thomas, the 


best known theatre building engineer in 
America, builder of the Woods, State- 
Lake and Paiace, Cincinnati, is general 
manager. 

Mr. Moore, struck with the current 
possibilities of theatrical real estate and 
taken with the tremendous promotion 
abilities of Mr, Beck and the construc- 


tional genius of Thomas, formed the 
combination and capitalized it. 

Mr. Moore is not a theatre man. With 
him it is entirely a matter of investment, 
denoting that he believes theatres are 
the best possible outlets for the costliest 
real estate in the principal cities of the 
Mid-West. 

Mr. Beck, who organized the combina- 
tion that eventuated in the Woods thea- 
tre, the highest type of legitimate play- 
house construction in America, says 
Chicago could stand a theatre on every 
corner in the loop, and within a year 
will have the satisfaction of having 
caused a theatre on three of the most 
valuable intersections of Randolph 
street, Chicago's foremost rialto avenue. 


OFF MATINEES FAIL. 


Neither of the shows forced into dual 
bookings within the last two weeks be- 
cause of pressure for houses on Broad- 
way, was able to operate at a profit on 
off-matinee afternoons. 

“Boys Will Be Boys” stopped at the 


* Broadhurst after one week’s try of the 


Inatinee thing, and is now on one night- 
ers on its way to Washington. “The 
Dancer” is now in its third week of 
afternoons at the Lyric but will also 
stop Saturday and probably go on tour. 

With regular week-day matinees be- 
ing generally off, neither show had a 
chance, 


WOODS FLOPPED WITH THIS ONE. 


A, H, Woods, per the ever_smoking 
Martin Herman, nearly slipped one 
across on the “Saturday Evening Post” 
the other day. Mr. Herman’s represen- 
tative happened to strike the “Post” 
Inan on a dull day, so it didn’t happen. 

The proposal was that Woods pay the 
“Post” $25,000 for six page advertise- 
ments listing the Woods’ stage attrac- 
tions, about 56 in all. The only other 
condition proposed was that a liné on 
the top of the page read: “We recom- 
mend that all of our readers see the 
following A, H. Woods’ productions,” 


MARTIN BECK’S PRODIGIOUS PLANS 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

Repeated reports come out here that 
Martin Beck has completed his plans 
for the enlargement of the Orpheum 
Circuit of vaudeville theatres. They 
are prodigious in scope, from all ac- 
counts, and the Orpheum people, headed 
by Beck, are going it alone. 

Financial resources up to fifty mil- 
lions or more have been arranged for. 
None of the people interested will com- 
mit themselves to a statement, all re- 
ferring to Mr. Beck, who stated when 
here that at the proper time an an- 
nouncement likely would be issued. 

The rumors that the Orpheum in- 
tends to absorb or become linked with 
any other vaudeville chain are not given 
the least credence by those in Beck's 
confidence. It is positively stated and 
believed in official vaudeville circles 
around here that the Orpheum, in its 
enlargement, will stand by itself as it 
always has, with Martin Beck the prime 
director of all its movements. 

It is authentically said the B. F. 
Keith people will not be associated in 
any way with the proposed Orpheum 
extension. 

While it is anticipated that the Beck 
project will involve the Western Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Association and pos- 
sibly some of the circuits booked 
through it, nothing definite can be ob- 
tained on that angle. Beck and his as- 
sociates control the association. It is 
understood some important changes in 
general will be in the Orpheum and as- 
sociation’'s offices, 

Walter F. Keefe, New York repre- 
sentative for Alexander Pantages, re- 
ceived a wire from his chief (Seattle) 
Tuesday advising Mr. Keefe to make 
emphatic denial of any report the Pan- 
tages Circuit is to affiliate with any 
other chain. Pantages’ position is pretty 
well understood in the better informed 
vaudeville circles. There has been no 
suspicion he had intention of affiliating 
with any circuit. 


PROMOTER OF HIGH SEAS IDEAS. 


A promoter from the West has in- 
vaded New York with a proposition that 
involves $1,600,000 of capital for a pic- 
ture exhibition enterprise. 

It is to construct a specially designed 
vessel, patent applied for, that will per- 
mit the seating of 6,500 people to wit- 
ness an exhibition of pictures. 

The plan further provides for the 

teaming of the vessel outside the three- 
mile limit provided by international law, 
which provides that a vessel that far 
removed from land is deemed to be on 
the “high seas,” and by this means 
would not come under the jurisdiction 
of the U. S. federal authorities. 

Once upon the “high seas” all restric- 
tions regarding the sale of liquor would 
be removed, and the pulling oi of prize 
fights or other sports regarded as illegal 
in this country could readily be ar- 
ranged, 


OFFERED BONUS AND GUARANTEE. 

George C. Tyler is hard pressed to 
secure a house for Laurette Taylor, who 
according to his original plan, was te go 


into the Criterion following his produe- | 


tion of “On the Hiring Line” there. Last 
week Tyler offered a bonus of $1,000 
weekly for six weeks to anyone who 
would get a theatre for him for that 
length of time. The theatre could 
either have Miss Taylor in her new 
piece or the “Hiring Line’ show. The 
latter piece has picked up wonderfully 
at the Criterion during the last two 
weeks and the gross last week was in 
the neighborhocd of $14,000. There is 
a week booked at the Standard for the 
show, beginning Monday, so that the 
Taylor show can go into the Criterion 
in the event no other house can be se- 
cured for her, 

In the event that arrangements can 
be made for Miss Taylor to appear else- 
where than at the Criterion “The Hiring 
Line” will stay at that house and “Pen- 
rod” will be switched into the Standard 
week. Otherwise “Penrod” will be 
forced to close, even though the show 
is turning a profit of from $1,000 to 
$1,500 a week. The reason is that while 
the show is playing to $6,000 weekly 
none of the city time is available to 
that sized gross, the house manage- 
ments being able to get attractions that 
pull a greater gross. 

There was an announcement on Tues- 
day Miss Taylor in “One Night in Rome” 
would open at the Criterion next Mon- 
day. 


SELWYN CONCERTS ABANDONED. 

The Sunday night concerts at the Sel- 
wyn have been abandoned. This is due 
to the fact that the management of the 
Sunday shows has been unable to get 
hold of a calibre of acts which would 
warrant an admission price of $2 top. 

The acts which were supplied by Abe 
I. Feinberg were generally procured 
from those playing the Fox and Loew 
houses and none of them was of suffi- 
cient reputation to carry the admission 
scale. None of the acts playing the 
United Booking office houses would ap- 
pear, regardless of salary, due to the 
fact that the house was considered op- 
position to the Palace and other houses 
where acts were being furnished by the 
Keith Vaudeville Exchange. 


LIGHT FOR FUEL. 


Omaha, Nov. 25. 
Threat of forced closing of theatres 
here through the coal shortage attendent 
the unsettled miners’ strike has been 
beaten by the managements. Theatres 
have prepared for the employment of 


electric heaters, which they believe will 
be satisfactory if the coal supply is cut 
for users other’ than public utilities. 

All houses are supplied with current 
for light from the local electric plants 
and can attach the heating apparatus to 
the same plugs. 
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CABLES 


MOVEMENT LICENSE MANAGERS 
MEETS WITH APPROVAL LONDON 


Albert Schafer, of V. A. F., Who Conceived Idea, Is in Favor 
of Licensing Every One in Charge of Any Sort of Thea- 
trical Entertainment—Would Drive Undersirables 
Out of Profession—Bishop of London 
Attends Meeting. 


London, Noy, 25. 

At a recent conference held here, at 
which the Bishop of London presided, a 
resolution was passed unanimously that 
all theatrical managers should be 
licensed. The original idea had its in- 
ception with Albert Schafer, a prom- 
inent member of the Variety Artists’ 
Federation. 

In speaking of his new project Mr. 
Schafer said: “There ought to be a law 
under which licenses should be com- 
pulsory for everyone in charge of enter- 
tainments of every kind or associated 
with them; proprietors, managers, pro- 
ducers, agents and the rest. 

“But we ought to go still further and 
insist on licenses for all actors, actresses, 
variety artists, circus artists, drawing- 
room entertainers and all who get their 
living out of entertainments. 

“This would penalize the entertainer 
who habitually neglects his business, or 
who is unreliable, intemperate, grossly 
immoral. 

“It would prevent hordes of undesir- 
ables from entering the profession. It 
would eliminate the comedian who 
habitually tells questionable stories and 
exclude the women who use the profes- 
sion as a cloak for immorality.” 


REJANE SPLENDID. 
Paris, Nov. 25. 

At the Theatre de Paris, ex-Rejane, 
Leon Volterra revived, November 20, 
Henry Bataille’s comedy, “La Vierge 
Folie,” with Mesdames Rejane, Monna 
Deilza, Juliette Darcourt, Messrs. Andre 
Calmettes, Signoret, Pierre Magnier, 
Roger Vincent. 

This revival met with success. Re- 
jane is splendid. But Francis de Crois- 
set was not pleased. He considered 
Volterra had no right to withdraw his 
“YEpervier” (“The Hawk”) from the 
Theatre de Paris while there remained 
an audience. He contended the re- 
ceipts were nearly $1,000 a performance, 
ample for the management to make 
money. 


FOLIES BERGERE “OUT OF BOUNDS” 
Paris, Nov. 25. 

The French vaudeville federation has 
been placed a l’index by the manage- 
ment of the Follies Bergere, which refuses 
to recognize its existence. Consequently 
members of the Union Syndicale des 
Artistes des Music Halls et Cirques and 
affiliated associations are asked not to 
sign contracts with this theatre for any 
productions after the new revue which 
is due in December. 

The bar does not apply, apparently, 
toe the show now being rehearsed. 


HURT IN STAGE FIGHT. 


London, Nov. 25. 

H. A. Saintsbury, playing Iago in the 
Scala production of “Othello,” was 
severely injured in a stage fight, Novem- 
ber 22, an artery in his wrist being 
severed. 

He collapsed and the curtain had to 
be lowered. After surgical attention 
he continued. 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE. 
. Paris, Nov. 25. 
Paul Derval produce? Le Marchand 
and St. Granier’s revue, 


“Paris Ver- 


tige,” at’ the Folies Bergére, November 
22. It was nicely received. 

Well mounted; it lacks sufficient com- 
edy. An ice scene with penguin ballet, 
also an aerial ballet were strongly ap- 
plauded. 

The final tableau, “Venice,” is a pret- 
ty scene, but nothing particularly novel. 

Jack Riano scored a hit. 


ANOTHER TITLE AT OLYMPIA. 


Paris, Nov. 25. 

The policy of offering a sort of revue 
introducing variety acts is continued by 
Dumien at the Olympia, and the latest 
is entitled “La Revue du Schah,” with 
Maud Lamber, Leon Marcel and Otarie. 
Among the latest “attractions” are J. 
Riano and Miss Northlane, Alex and 
Miss Cooper, Perez Troupe, E. P. Loyal. 


WHY FOSS RESIGNED. 
London, Nov. 25. 

Kenelm M. Foss is said to have re- 
signed from his connection with Wind- 
sor Films not because of illness, but 
because ofa disagreement about finances. 

Foss paid his own deposits, but the 
backing fell through’ before the pro- 
gram was half completed. 


FRED TRUSSELL RESIGNS. 


London, Nov. 25. 
Fred Trussell, resident manager of the 
Hippodrome for a number of years, is 
resigning on account of ill health. 
He has never been the same since his 
recent severe illness, He will be suc- 
ceeded by Frank Boor. 


TO PRODUCE “TEA FOR THREE,” 
London, Nov. 25. 
Roi Cooper Megrue’s “Tea for Three” 
will shortly be produced in London. 


VAN HOVEN 


Since I injected that garter business into my 


act, I have been receiving numerous requests 
from ladies who have seen me on the stage 
for “pairs’’ of silk garters as souvenirs. Quite 


a number suggested I also send suitable hose 
with them. 

I have spent between two and three hun- 
dred pounds in meeting with these requests, 
and it has just dawned upon me (stupid) that 
the writers never ask for a single garter, but 
always a “pair.” and that they are wearing 
them with golf stockings which is quite the 
custom this time of the year over in Dear old 
Lunonon 

All souvenir garters I send out in future will 
bear my initials stamped upon them, 


MAGIC CITY REOPENING, 


Paris, Nov. 25. 

This fair ground, built by Calvin 
Brown and a group of Americans, and 
which has. been closed during the war, 
is now being restored, and will reopen 
next spring. It has been used as stores 
for army purposes during hostilities, 

The Palais de Glace, Champs Elysees, 
is now running as a ball room, with a 
specialty of tea parties and suppers. The 
rage for dancing is not lessening in 
Paris, and new rooms are continually 
being inaugurated, 


GEORGETTE COHAN AS “PAN.” 


London, Nov. 25. 

“Little Women” goes into the even- 
ing bill at the New theatre, December 
1, for a short season prior to “Peter 
Pan.” 

“Pan” will be played by Georgette 
Cohan, daughter of Ethel Levey and 
George M. Cohan; “Wendy” will be 
played by Renee Mayer. 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTIONS. 


London, Nov. 25. 
On his return from America this week 
Jeffery Bernard, managing director of 
the Stoll Film Co., announced they 
would shortly begin a big producing 
program. 


A studio will be built in which six 


producers can keep busy at once. 


CHARLES REVUE AT CASINO. 
: ‘Paris, Nov. 25. 
Jacques Charles’ revue, “Paris qui 
Danse,” is due at the Casino, November 
27, with Carl Randall, the American 
dancer; Maurice Chevalier, Mistinguett, 
D'Herlys. 


BUYS WINTER GARDEN. 


London, Nov. 25. 
Grossmith & lLaurillard have pur- 
chased the freehold of the Winter Gar- 


den, which had been 
on leasehold. 


The price is $400,000, 


they conducting 


MADGE SAUNDERS TO MARRY. 
London, Nov. 25. 
Leslie Henson will marry Madge Saun- 
ders, December 9, at St. George's 
Church, Hanover Square. 


LIGHT OPERA FOR AMBASSADORS. 
London, Nov. 25. 
On the Ambassadors’ tenancy revert- 
ing to the lessee, H. M. Harwood, he 
will produce a light opera there entitled 
“Sylivia’s Lovers,” music by Bernard Roll, 
book by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 


REVISED “JOY BELLS” GOING BIG. 
London, Nov, 25. 

The second edition of “Joy Bells” at 

the Hippodrome is a wonderful produc- 

tion, and proved an enormous success, 
Shirley Kellogg achieved a triumph. 


LITTLE CHIRGWIN DEAD. 
London, Nov. 25. 
Little Chirgwin, nephew of White 
Eyed Kaffir and favorite clown at 
Royal Command performances, died in 
Blackburn Nov. 20. 


BENEFIT FOR CHAS. J. ABUD. 


London, Nov. 25. 

A benefit performance will be given 
on the afternoon of Dec. 12 at the Gaiety 
for Charles J. Abud. 

As an impresario and exploiter, Abud 
was responsible for the introduction to 
London of many famous stars, including 
Mary Anderson, Mme. Modjeska, Lillian 
Russell, Bernhardt, Rejane, Patti, Salvini 
and Coquelin. 


De Courville Producing for Butts? 
London, Nov. 25. 
Albert de Courville will produce the 
next Palace show at the Palace for Sir 
Alfred Butt, it is reported. 


Mr. de Courville produces the revues 
at the London Hippodrome, more or less 
in opposition to the Palace, with some- 
what similar presentations, 


CROISSET THREATENS VOLTERRA, 


Paris, Nov. 25. 

Francis de Croisset has issued a rumor 
that he is suing Leon Volterra for with- 
drawing his piece, “L’Epervier” (“The 
Hawk”), from the Theatre de Paris while 
the success is still assured. Croisset 
contends a manager has no right to do 
such a vile act. 

Volterra, interview, states he is master 
in his own theatre, there being no con- 
tract stipulating the length of the run, 
and, as he has an arrangement with 
Henri Bataille for the revival of “La 
Vierge Folle” at an early date, he is 
justified in stopping the run of “The 
Hawk” if he judges proper. 

The courts may be asked to decide 
this delicate question. 


BEATS TOWNLEY. 
London, Nov. 25. 

Bombardier Wells beat Arthur Town- 
ley in the ninth round of a scheduled 
twenty round bout here today. Townley 
made a game fight, but was hopelessly 
outclassed by the clever Wells, who 
seems to have regained much of his 
former effectiveness, 

Wells is being considefed as a prob- 
able opponent for Beckett, and there is 
another probability he may be matched 
with the winner of the Beckett-Car- 
pentier contest. 


YVONNE GALL COMING. 
Paris, Nov. 25. 
Yvonne Gall sang “Thais” at the 
opera last week for her last appear- 
ance prior to sailing for the United 
States. 


ACCIDENT IN CIRQUE PINDER. 
Paris, Nov. 25. 
A report from Tours states George 
Pinder, son of the owner of a traveling 
circus by that name, met with a bad 
accident last week while riding. The 
knee is dislocated, and he will be un- 
able to perform for some weeks. 


“AU TELEPHONE.” 
Paris, Nov. 25. 

The one-act drama, “Au Telephone,” 
by Charles Foley and Lorde, is to be 
taken up by the Comedie Francaise, Paul 
Hounet playing the role created by 
Antoine and revived by Gemier and 
Zacconi. 


At Alhambra, Paris. 
Paris, Nov. 285. 
Knapp and Cornalla opened at the 
Alhambra, November 23, and did splen- 
didly. 
Van Hoven’s engagement has been exe 
tended another fortnight. 


“Jack o’ Jingles” Closing Dec. 20, 
London, Nov. 25. 
“Jack o’ Jingles,” a romantic comedy 
by Leon M. Lion and Malcolm Cherry, 
concludes its engagement at the New 
Theatre, Dec. 20, making way for the 
annual Christmas revival of “Peter 
Pan.” 


THE ASSOCIATED OFFICES 
ERNEST EDELSTEN, T. F. DAWE, 
PAUL MURRAY, JULIAN WYLIE 
5 LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 
Cables and Wires—‘‘Engaging, Westrand, London,’’ 

NEW YORK: Harry J. Fitzgerald, 
1562 Broadway. 
REPRESENTING THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
4 ARTISTS AND ATTRACTIONS 
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VAUDEVILLE 


FIREPROOFING SCENERY 


ISSUED FIRE MARSHAL 


Fireproofing Laws of Quaker City Have Been Violated in 
Many Instances, Official Informs Keith Theatre Man- 
agement—Hereafter Law Must Be Complied With 
Within 48 Hours After Notification or Unfire- 
proofed Scenery Will Not Be Allowed in 
Theatre—Other Rules Outlined. 


Vhe letter appended below, sent to 
the management of Keith’s, Philadel- 
phia, by the Fire Marshall of Philadel- 
phia regarding the laws covering the 
fireproofing of all scenery, is of especial 
interest to vaudeville acts playing that 


city. The letter follows: 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To the Mgr. 3. EF. Keith’s Theatre, Phila- 


delphia, Va 

Dear Sir:-—Under the acts of Assembly of 
the State of Pennsylvania it is a violation te 
permit use of “stage scenery, curtains and 
decorations made of combustible material, or 
any woodwork on or about the stage until 
it has been saturated with some non-com- 
bustibie material, or otherwise rendered safe 
against fire,’ to thé satistaction of this of- 
fice (Fire Marshall's office). 

Your attention is hereby directea to 
above because it has been discovered 
this requirement of the law has been over- 
looked or violated in many instances. As it 
essential for the safety of the public 

law be etrictiy enforced, I must re- 
you to see that every piece of scenery 
whether permanently or tempo- 
rarily in the theatre, be so treated. 

if any is found not so treated, a period of 
48 hours will be allowed for compliance, and 
afier the expiration of that time the scenery 
or property not so treated cannot be used or 
stored in the theatre. 

Due allowance will be made for silks, vel- 
vets, heavy brocades, etc., where the process 
of fireproofing may injure such fabrics and 
where itbeir use is necessary for the proper 
scenic effect. 

nl order that no Nardship shall be worked 
where the law has been violated through ig- 
norance, this letter will take effect as of Dec. 
1, 1919, with regard to heavy stuff already 
in the house and will not apply to any prop- 
stored in fireproof vaults or 
until it is brought into 


the 
that 


is very 
that the 
quire 
or property, 


erty or scenery 
separate buildings, 
the theatre proper. 
After proper fireproofing the sceenery may 
be labcled or stenciled by the individual or 
owner, provided the date of the fireproofing 
is set forth thereon. Your co-operation ir 
assisting this office and the uniformed in- 
spectors from this office in enforcing the re- 
quirements of the act of Assembly will greatly 
facilitate matters, as I am compelled under 
the law to hold each management respon- 
sible for the house or houses under its con- 
trol as long as a license exists for sucin places 
of amusemetn 
(Signed) GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
Fire Marshal. Philadeitphia (Pa.) Department 
of Public Safety, Bureau of Police. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S BENEFIT. 


A benefit running for a week com- 
mencing February 2 next is proposed by 
Freeman Bernstein, for the striking 
longshoremen of New York. The affair 
will be held at Madison Square Garden. 
A large part of the entertainment to be 
furnished wii! consist of an indoor circus 
although there are to be many diver- 
sions on the side. 

There are 26,000 longshoremen repre- 
sented by the various locals of their 
union interested with Bernstein in the 
week's run. The gross proceeds will be 
equally divided, with Bernstein provid- 
ing the Garden and the show. 


DUKE CROSS MARRIES. 


Last Thursday (Nov. 20) at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
Wellington (Duke) Cross was married 
to Catheryn Greer of Chicago, non- 
professional. Eddie Darling attended the 
ceremony as best man. 

Mr. Cross has been appearing in 


vaudeville as single act. Formerly he 
appeared with Cross and Josephine 
(Lois). Mr. Cross and Miss Josephine 
were recently divorced in Chicago. 


ARTISTS LIKE “SUNDAYS.” 


Sunday night concerts at the legitimate 
theatres threaten to become a problem 
for the bookers with no visible solu- 
tion thus far. Although many of the 
acts appearing at these performances 
are drafted from legitimate and musical 
attractions, a large percentage are vau- 
devillians. 

The practise of doubling at the Sun- 
day shows has made the engagements 
so attractive financially that a number 
of artists won't consider bookings that 


take«them out of the metropolis. They 
ealculate they can play around New 


York to bigger returns even if only ac- 
cepting Sunday bookings. 

Several artists who havn't 
tively identified in vaudeville 
time are thriving on the 
grams. 


been ac- 
for some 
Sunday pro- 


HOLBROOK BLINN FOR VODE. 


Holbrook Blinn of “The Challenge,” 
which closes at the Manhattan Opera 
Iiouse Saturday, following three 
weeks’ engagement, will enter vaude- 
ville about Dec. 15 with a dramatic 
sketch to be produced by Alan Dine- 
hart. It was originally planned that 
Blanche Bates should appear as a co- 
star with Blinn in vaudeville, but this 
was declared off this week through Miss 
3ates signing for a production with 
Henry Miller. M. S. Bentham is arrang- 
ing Blinn’s vaudeville bookings. 

Alan Dinehart, also of “The Chal- 
lenge,” will join the cast of “‘Buddies” 
at the Selwyn, Monday. 


CAMPS WITHOUT VAUDEVILLE. 


Though plans were made to present 
vaudeville under military bookings and 
control in the camps, the scheme has as 
yet failed tu materialize. Wictures alone 
are offerea for soldier uamusement, and 
points where as few as 200 men are 
stationed a picture show is yziven. 

The service is supplied through the 
Community Picture Bureau, a concern 
which aims tv supply picture entertain- 
ment tuo the smallest communities, as 
well as special vr educationa! entertain- 
ment. it nas been alleged that this 
soldier service is oftimes made up of 
antiquated films, and that some of John 
Bunny's pictures have been “rung in.” 


CHICAGO DIVORCES. 


Chicago, Noy. 25. 


The following divorce actions have 
been filed: 
Max Ferdinand Trankner against 


Pauline Rachman Trankner, desertion. 

Robert Heard against Syivia Heard, 
desertion. 

Fred Denault against Emmaline Prince 
Denault, desertion. 

Charles D. Ligenfelter (Walter Perci- 
val) against Eva Pearl Johnson Ligen- 
felter, desertion, 


WHY IS SCHAEFFER? 


L. Wolfe Gilbert and wife were in- 
jured in an automobile accident Friday, 
Nov. 21, at Far Rockaway. The music 
publisher sustained three sprained ribs 
and his wife was badly shaken up. The 
day before they had a visitor in Ben 
Shaeffer. 

Various actors in discussing the in- 
cident remembered a string of mis- 
fortunes that seem to follow in the wake 
of the dialectition. Shaeffer was a pal 
of Hawthorne and Burt. They split. 
He sent Duffy and Sweeney a telegram 
when they opened with Shubert’s “Gaie- 
ties.” They lasted one show. He 
“shilled” for Rasputin in Frisco’s act 
and the jazzer lost Lorette McDermott. 

It is rumored Shaeffer will team up 
with Joe Ginsberg, Gene Sennett’s 
“Cuckoo,” and they are going to bill 
themselves, “The 400 Hitters of the 
Poison League.” 


ASS’N HAS MORE HOUSES. 
Chicago. Nov, 25. 

The Western Vaudeville Managers’ 
Association of this city has completed 
an affiliation with the Mid-Western 
Booking Office of Kansas City. Through 
it the Association will book houses in 
St. Joseph, Moberly, Sedalia, Kansas 
City, Joplin (two houses), Springfield, 
Parsons, Coffeyville, Leavenworth, Ar- 
kansas City, Pittsburgh, Junction City, 
Miami, Bartelsville, Henrietta, Okla. 

Leavenworth will use five acts, 
other towns two each. 

Deals for eleven more houses to be 
added to the association's books are 
pending. 

The Mid-Western office was organized 
by the Grubel Brothers and Jack F. 
Truitt. 


HUGE STADIUM FOR SEATTLE. 
Seattle, Nov. 25. 

The largest concert stadium in the 
United States is to be built here on the 
shores of Lake Washington by asso- 
ciated students of the University of 
Washington. The cost is to be $400,000, 
and there will be a seating capacity of 
75,000. 

The stadium is to rival the famous 
Yale Bow! and will be twice the size of 
the Tacoma stadium. It will be built 
in units and it is planned to have it in 
readiness for the 1920 athletic season. 
The stadium will be built without out- 
side help and civic pageants and out- 
door fetes held in the bow! will make 
it self-supporting, 


BEE PALMER GOES HOME. 

Bee Palmer left New York for Chicago 
last Saturday. Miss Palmer, who has 
been ill on and off for the past month, 
will undergo treatment at her home in 
Chicago. 

The Keith bookings for the immediate 
future for the Bee Palmer jazz dancing 
act have been declared off. As soon as 
Miss Palmer’s health permits the route 
will be picked up. Harry Weber is 
handling the act. 

Out of the last three weeks played 
Miss Palmer was unable to finish a full 
week out, because of illness. 


“SWISS CHEESE ROUTE.” 

S. kK. Hodgdon, general booking man- 
ager of the Keith agency, at a meeting 
of managers last week in the Palace 
Theatre Building in an endeavor to 
bring about consecutive routes for the 
ucts instead of lay-off weeks in between, 
characterized some as the “Swiss Cheese 
Routes,” full of stars, stops and holes. 

Mr. Hodgdon is trying to establish 
consecutive booking for all acts routed. 

Sunday Shows in Bridgeport. 

Joe E. Shea has signed a contract 
with P. F, Shea, of the Park, Bridge- 
port, Conn., to take over the house for 
Sunday shows beginning Dec. 14. This 
will be the first time Sunday shows will 
be given in Bridgeport. He will present 
a program paterned after the Strand 
Theatre, New York, with a feature film, 
vocalists and an orchestra of twenty 
pieces, The admission will be scaled 
from 25 cents to $1. 

During the remainder of the week the 
house will continue its present policy 
of playing combination shows, 


the 


BRONX SEETHING. 


The Bronx section of the world is ‘still 
seething from the effects of the news 
that the Prince of Wales last Thursday 
night went to see their own Eddie 
Cantor of “The Follics” at the Amster- 
dam. 

Mr. Cantor is perfectly indifferent to 
the excitement. Said he would rather 
throw “nine” any evening. 

The true facts were, says Mr. Cantor, 
that he knew the Prince was in. the 
house because Flo Ziegfeld was excited, 
Realizing the situation, Eddie says he 
started to kid while on the stage so his 
fellow principals would feel at ease, 
After kidding a bit the Prince sent 
around word asking if Cantor would re- 
vive “That’s the Kind of a Baby for 
Me.” Eddie couldn’t make up his mind 
whether the Prince really wanted to hear 
the song or to stop him kidding. 

Accepting it as a royal command, 
however, Mr. Cantor sang the number, 
then forgot to send back word to the 
Prince to find out where he had heard 


of the song. Eddie thinks the Prince’s _ 


father must have tipped him off. Asked 
how the King knew of it, Eddie 
answered: “Who can tell? That royalty 
bunch is always going around in cogs.” 


WEBSTER DOWNTOWN IN CHI. 


Chicago, Noy. ‘26. 

George Webster has at last attained 
a place of prominence in local vaude- 
ville through booking his first down. 
town house, the new State-Congress. 

Webster is allied with none of the 
larger circuits and the new vaudeville 
theatre is entrenched as opposition to 
the Hippodrome, the Association’s top 
stand, and the Rialto, a Loew central 
house, and on the same street with the 
State-Lake. 

The new nouse has a fine location and 
the aats there this week are voted an 
ideal bill for the theatre, 


CAROLINE KOHL JOINS MANTELL. 


Chicago, Nov, 265. 

Caroline Kohl, daughter of the late 
Charies E. Kohl, made her first appear- 
ance in Shakespearean repertory with 
the Robert B. Mantell company at the 
Olympic last Friday night. 

Miss Kohl had been playing the Or- 
pheum circuit in a sketch called “No 
Sabe.” She will remain with Mantell 
for the balance of the season. 


ROCK’S REVUE. 

After the expiration of William Rock’s 
present vaudeville route he will produce 
“William Rock’s Variety of 1920,” 

Mr. Rock's present lease on a Broad- 
way house calls for a 12-week engage- 
ment, commencing the first week in 
July, next. 


MISS TUCKER GIVES NOTICE. 
Boston, Nov. 265. 

Notice has been given by Sophie 
Tucker of her intention to leave “The 
Gaieties.” That will be in about an- 
other week. 

Miss Tucker may take a rest or go to 
Havana. She's undecided. 


Beriin Taking Up Vaudeville Tour. 

Irving Berlin will resume his vaude- 
ville tour Dec. 15 at the Roya’. He was 
originally booked for twenty weeks in 
the Keith houses, but cancelled afer 
playing the Palace and Riverside, owing 
to pressure of other business matters. 


Theatre Treasurer Cited. 

Jack Lester, treasurer of the Orpheum, 
Des Moines, received a much belated 
citation signed by General Pershing for 
meritorious conduct and bravery during 
the Meuse-Argonne drive. Lester was 
a sergeant, 1st class, in the Medical 
Corps and served as an ambulance 
driver during the big drive. 

Pantages Considering New Contract. 

San Francisco, Nov. 25. 

Alexander Pantages is reported con- 
sidering issuing a new contract on his 
time that will conform to a great @x- 
tent with the artists’ contracts recom- 
mended to its members by the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association. 
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“THOMAS BARTON DRISCOLL” 
CALLS SELF SECRET SCOUT 


VAUDEVILLE 


— 


Has Been Touring South, Having a Grand Time Representing 
Himself as Keith Agent—Tells Small Time Act It Is 
Wanted for Big Time—Accepts Invitations to 
Dinner—Artists Foot Bill—Keith Offices 
Call Him Imposter. 


A suave young man about 30, who 
distributes a card bearing the name 
“Thomas Barton Driscoll,” has been ¢~ 
peasing his appetite at the expense ef 
unpresuming actors by telling them he 
is a secret scout of the Keith offices and 
seeking material for the big time. 

The acts were told to keep, the 
man’s identity a secret as the booking 
office did not desire to have the man- 
agers learn of the mission of Driscoll,” 

Driscoll has been throughout the 
South and the majority of the acts ap- 
proached by him were playing the 
Keith time down there, He would visit 
a theatre, see the show and then visit 


\\ che artists at their hotels, telling them 


their act was wanted for the “big 
time” and that he would make a report 
to the booking office which would in- 
sure plenty of work. 

Then he accepted an invitation to 
dinner. As a rule the dinner bills aver- 
aged from $10 to $15 for two or three 
people and the artist stood the tax. 
At no time did he broach upon the sub- 
ject of recompensation for his services. 

One of the acts which had this ex- 
perience with “Driscoll” is Nadell and 
Collette. They were approached in their 
hotel in Richmond by the man and in 
three days had expended $25 in enter- 
taining him at dinner. 

The name of “Driscoll!” was brought 
to the attention of Keith office, where 
it was stated the man was an imposter 
and the office would welcome any in- 
formation concerning him. 

“The actors should know by this time 
that we have no scouts touring for us. 
Our acts are booked from New York 
and we know what they are before they 
go out. So any one who has been mis- 
guided and imposed upon by this simple 
story has only themselves to blame. 
But I will appreciate it if any artist 
comes into contact with this petty grafter 
to have them notify us of his where- 
abouts or the local managers of thea- 
tres who will have him taken into cus- 
tody,” the Keith man stated. 


MATTER OF CONTRACT. 

Chicago, Nov. 25. 
The Alcazar Amusement Co. (Great 
Northern Hippodrome) last its suit 
against Dale and Boyle for refusing to 
play the Hippodrome the week of Oct. 
6. Their testimony declared the act 
told the management it was fatigued 
from the work of the week before and 
not in a position to jump on without 

rest and a chance to change clothes. 
Dale and Boyle testified they arrived 
late, the baggage was late and they 
had no time to make up. They were set 
second on the bill. Andy Talbot ad- 
hered to his ultimatum based on a “play 
or pay” contract and refused to shift 
them further down the bill. He based 
his case on the liquidated damages 


clause which provides for damages to 
the extent of $175 from whichever party 
offends. 

Attorney Benjamin H, Ehrlich, for the 
defendants, established that the clause 
in question was not liquidated damages, 


quoting the law from the early days of 
show business and Judge McKinley 
ruled for the defendants, 


“NINON” SONG STOPPED. 


Madelon, at the Broadway, is no 
longer singing the song about “Ninon,” 
who was a very naughty girl. There is 
a reason, principally Irene Bordoni who 
is to have that number as one of her 
repertoire in “As You Were,” in which 
she is to appear with Sam Bernard. 
A. H, Woods has an interest in the 
show with Ray Goetz, who will produce 
it. 

The same Madelon, who took Broad- 
way in the Broadway's “Fashion Show,” 
is the daughter of the former vaude- 
ville headliner, Sarahet. She arrived 
here from London a while back and 
brought with her the written permis- 
sion from Charles B. Cochrane, the Lon- 
don proiucer, to sing “Ninon.” She had 
appeared in London in “The Better ’Ole” 
for Cochrane, playing Victoire, played 
in this country by Mrs. Coburn. 

Cochrane was aiso the producer of 
“As You Were,” and Leo Fiest has se- 
cured the American publication rights 
to the score. It was the Fiest firm that 
forbade the further use of the song at 
the Broadway, and Madelon dropped the 
number from her repertoire, notwith- 
standing her letter from Cochrane. 


A ROUGH CELEBRATION. 


Washington, Nov. 25. 

Police reserves were necessary to pro- 
tect Keith’s theatre when a bunch of 
local students invaded the business dis- 
trict of the town to celebrate George- 
town University’s football victory over 
the Washington and Lee University of 
Virginia. The students attacked the 
main entrance of the vaudeville house 
and when repelled made a rush for the 
stage door, where they were met by a 
husky bunch of stage hands, but even 
then the police reserves were necessary 
before they could be quieted and dis- 
bursed. 

For a while the affair took on a seri- 
ous hue when someone in the back of 
the crowd fired a revolver three times. 

After being chased away from Keith’s 
the student body made a rush on Poli’s, 
but a few words from the manager, 
C. J. Harris, convinced the boys of “the 
error of their ways,” and they. quietly 
left, breaking up into smaller crowds 
and making demonstrations in the lob- 
bies of some of the principal hotels until 
past midnight. 


LEASON AGENTING ALONE. 


Commencing Dec. 1 Ray H. Leason 
will agent in vaudeville for himself in 
the Palace Theatre building. Mr. Lea- 
son, who came to New York from the 
Middle West some months ago, was as- 
sociated with Gene Hughes after arriv- 
ing here. The dissolution of the con- 
nection leaves Mr. Leason an agent on 
his own in the big-time offices. 

Leason ig representing a number of 
new acts in addition to his book. He 
will also devote attention to vaudeville 
producing and expects to have several 
special acts ready around the first of the 
year, 


THOR RETIRES. 


Mr, Thor has finally retired from 
vaudeville and is going to the Pacific 
coast, where he has a chicken-raising 
farm. Aétively producing for vaudeville 
during the past six years and devoting 
most of his attention in that line to 
small time attractions, Thor is reputed 
to have amassed between $100,000 and 
$150,000. A conservative producer, Thor 
knew the field he was engaged in and 
seldom put out any girly act that did 
not find engagements. Before becoming 
connected with the managerial end of 
vaudeville Thor was known as “Musi- 
cal Thor” and played steadily in vaude- 
ville during his period as an artist, 
which was some years ago, 

The Thor business has been sold to 
William Brandell, who was associated 
for several years with George Choos. 
Mr. Brandell will follow in the foot- 
steps of Thor, handling fhe acts of the 
latter now out, and producing others. 

Some months ago Thor went West to 
cultivate the farm, but was not satis- 
fied with the attention given to his 
vaudeville business while away. He re- 
turned a few weeks ago to make final 
disposition of it. 


SOLDIER ENTERTAINERS WRITING 


Henry Marcus and Raymond Walker 
are writing a musical show to be pro- 
duced this season by Madison Corey and 
Thomas Stark. Both writers and pro- 
ducers form new teams for the legiti- 
mate, Marcus, formerly of the vaude- 
ville acf, Marcus and Whitell, is doing 
the book, Walker writing the _ score. 
Corey and Stark formed a partner- 
ship while abroad, both concerned in 
soldier entertainment for the A. E. F. 
Stark was in charge of the entertain- 
ment center at Le Mans. Marcus was 
also prominent in soldier entertainment 
abroad, being of the first contingent 
to go overseas. He put on “Tricks and 
Tunes,” one of the first of the soldier 
shows done in France, and later staged 
other shows of the kind. 


CASEY IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Nov. 6. 

Pat Casey of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association is expected in 
Boston today or tomorrow. He will be 
accompanied by Henry Chesterfield, sec- 
retary of the National Vaudeville 
Artists. 

The New Yorkers are reported coming 
on to investigate stories of oppression 
against vaudeville acts by local people. 


HENDERSON’S LEASE. 


The United Cigar Stores, which have 
taken over the Henderson’s property at 
Coney Island, has leased the entire prop- 
erty, including the music hall, to Joseph 
S. Jacobs, 536-38 Broadway, for a period 
of 24 years, aggregating in rental over 
$2,000,000. 

It is the intention of Mr. Jacobs to 
rent the music hall and also thé re- 
mainder of the property for stores, res- 
taurants, dance hall and hotel purposes, 


NO TRESPASS SEEN. 


Secretary Henry Chesterfield failed to 
uphold a claim made by Clayton and 
White that the Follies Girls were in- 
fringing on a dance called “The Chicken 
Rag,” which the former team declare 
they have been doing for six years. 

The Follies Girls contended they were 
not doing this dance but one named 
“The Hunt for a Flea,” and were using 
the melody of “The Chicken Reel,” 
which Chesterfield, after reviewing the 
act, said was true and not a trespass 
on the White and Clayton turn. 


Delmar Booking New Keith Palace. 
Cincinnati, Nov. 25. 

When the new B. F. Keith Palace 
opens here next Monday, or Dec. 8, it 
will be booked from the New York Keith 
agency by Jule Delmar. 

The house is to play six acts and pic- 
tures a full week. It will be one of the 
Keith string of pop theatres. The pres- 
ent Keith's is to continue its big-time 
policy, 


MOUNTFORD SUING “BILLBOARD.” 


Harry Mountford, through his attore 
ney, Joseph J. Myers, has applied for an 
injunction against the “Billboard” in 
the Supreme.Court, New York, to re- 
strain the “Billboard” from further pub« 
lication of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion propaganda page, in its present 
tYpographical form and make up, on the 
ground that the Equity page is written 
in a “style similar in nature and make 
up” to that of the page written by 
Mountford and also published weekly in 
the same publication, A legal action in 
which Mountford asks $5,000 damage 
against the Billboard Pub. Co, has also 
been filed. 

Mountford’s complaint states that he 
is an officer of the vaudeville branch 
of the largest actors’ organization in 
the U. S., and that the “Billboard” 
specifically published in the issues of 
Nov. 8 and 15, ege Equity articles of 
which he compldfns. The papers fur- 
ther allege that*Mountford entered into 
an agreement with the Billboard Pub. 
Co., Jan. 4, 1919, by which he was to 
write a weekly news article, and he has 
kept his part of the contract. The com- 
plaint goes on to state that Mountford 
has been informed, believes and knows 
that the articles referred to were “de- 
ceptive in nature.” 

Follownig the publication of the Noy. 
8 issue of the “Billboard,” Mountford 
alleges he protested against the “Bill- 
board” setting the Equity page in what 
he (Mountford) claims is a _ similar 
typographical manner to his own ar- 
ticles. The protest availed nothing, for 
according to Mountford, the “Billboard” 
appeared the following week (Nov. 15) 
with the Equity page set in the same 
manner as the previous issue. 

Judge Delehanty issued an order to 
show cause, Noy. 21, and the case was 
originally set for a hearing on the in- 
junction for Nov. 25. On the application 
of the defendant’s attorneys’ Hughes, 
Rounds, Schurman & Dwight, the case 
has been put over until Dec. 2, 

In the papers in the $5,000 suit filed 
by Mountford against the “Billboard,” 
Mountford declares he has been irre- 
parably damaged, and that he has a 
reputation as an author, playwright, 
critic, journalist, writer and editor, and 
that his reputation is widely known.,, 
He further alleged he is undoubtedly 
one of the best known leaders of the 
vaudeville profession in the U. S. 

William A. Donaldson, publisher of the 
“Billboard,” when seen at his office 
Monday, stated he had had no trouble 
with Mountford, but that he intended 
to defend the suit and injunction. Mr. 
Donaldson stated the contract referred 
to by Mountford was for one year from 
Jan. 4, 1919. 

Corroborative affidavits regarding 
Mountford’s literary claims were filed 
with the Mountford injunction applica- 
tion, signed by James W. FitzPatrick, 
William P. Conley, Arthur Otto, Joseph 
J. Myers and McGregor Bond, the lat- 
ter a newspaper man. 


PHILLY AGENTS NOT INCLUDED. 


Bart McHugh says he is very indige 
nant over the report that Philadelphia 
agents are taking all the good acts to 
that city by New York agents. Al- 
though Mr. McHugh does not deny that 
the report has some truth, he desires 
to be excluded from it. McHugh states 
he never has spoken to any acts sent 
to Philadelphia by the New York agents, 
and it can be further added that no 
New York agent ever claimed McHugh 
did so. 

Nor was Norman Jeffries, another 
Philly first class agent, implicated by 
the New Yorkers, who referred to small 
time agents only in Philadelphia, 


3-A-DAY NOW 2-A-DAY. 


Artists formerly expected to appear 
three times daily only do an afternoon 
and evening turn at the Lyceum, Bay-= 
onne. The house is booked indepen< 
dently by Jack Robins. Jack Horn is 
the local manager. The feature picture 
is shown three times. 

House prices have been raised, 
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Empire.—“The Bing Boys on Broad<« ALWAYS WORKING « “MAKING GOOD 
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By H. HANSON. 
Cape Town, Oct. 14. 


“Allan Quarterman.” Released in 
Cape Town and screened at the Al- 
hambra (manager, M. Katz), Sept. 22. 
In his adaptation of the book Mr. 
Lucoque has not given us a solid grip 
of the story. He has taken fragments 
and combined them into a plot on which 
is based his story of the adventures of 
Allan Quarterman. Many parts, as they 
were screened, were familiar, but the 
real gist of the story was missing. As 
adapted by Mr. Lucoque for film pur-~ 
poses, the title role has very little to 
do; in fact, the whole interest is centered 
around Sir Henry Curtis, who is pre- 
sented as the hero. The scenic effects 
were good, and the photography excel- 
Jent. The battle scene between the sol- 
diers of Prince Nasta and Queen 
Nulepthe was a poor exhibition of war- 
fare and gave the impression of a rowdy 
rabble. 

Opera House (direction African The- 
atres). Marie Tempest, supported by 
Craham Drownie and her company, 
closed her farewell season Sept. 27 in 
“Cousin Kate.” Sept. 29 Rundell Com- 
edy Co., supported by Dorothy Rundell, 
opened with “Twin Beds,” drawing good 
houses. “Fair and Warmer” Oct. 15. 

Tivoli (manager, Moses Alexander). 
Sam Stern and his Yiddisher company 
week of Sept. 30. Wong Toy Sun and 
Yuk Lan in a magical show; Maurice 
Sterndale, rag violinist; H. J/ Reece, 
cartoonist, usual black crayon drawings; 
Lew Levy, Hebrew comedian, nothing 
unusual; Mlle. Delilia in poses, assisted 


by two cleverly trained English set- 
ters. The dogs are clever. Week of 
Oct. 7: Mlle. Delilia in poses; H. J. 


Reece, cartoonist; Wong Toy Sun, illu- 
sionist; Maurice Sterndale, violinist; 
Tossing Testros, jugglers; clever and 
neat act. The cinema picture of the 
fight between Jimmy Wilde and Pal 
Moore. Commencing Oct. 21, Manager 
Alexander presents “Bubbly,” a revue 
produced by Fred Coyne. 


Alhambra (manager, M. Katz). This 
picture house is doing big business. 
Sept. 29, “Wives of Men,” featuring 
Florence Reed; Oct. 2-4, “His Dearest 
Possession; Oct. 6-8, “As a Man 
Thin’ 3,” distributed by W. W. Hodkin- 
son Corp. through Pathe’s exchange; 
Oct. 9-11, a Lois Weber film, “When a 
Girl Loves,” featuring Mildred Harris; 
Oct. 13, Fox 10-part film, “The Honor 
System.” 


Grand (manager, M. Foster). Under 
new manager this house shows to ca- 
pacity. Sept. 29, Brady film, “Whims 
of Society,” starring Ethel Clayton; Oct. 
2-4, “Ginger,” featuring Violet Palmer; 
Oct. 6-8, “Hearts Asleep,” with Bessie 
Barriscale in the lead; Oct. 9-11, Screen 
Craft film, “A Prodigal Wife,” featuring 
Mary Boland; Oct. 13-15, Clara Kimball 
Young in “The Savage Woman.” 

Wolfram’s (manager, D. L. Collins). 
Picture resort now under management 
of D. L. Collins. Sept. 29, “His Sweet- 
heart,” starring George Rehan; Oct. 2- 
4, “The Prisoner of the Pines,’ in 5 
parts, featuring J. Warren Kerrigan; 
Oct. 6-8, Paralta feature, “A Burglar 
for a Night,” 5 parts, J Warren Kerri- 
gan in lead; Oct. 9-11, 6-part Alpha 
Co. drama, “Reclaimed,” starring Mabel 
Julienne Scott. “The Fighting Trail,” a 
serial in 13 episodes, is being screened 
at this theatre. 

Majestic. Sept. 29, Metro, “The 
Spender”; Oct. 2-4, Jack Pickford and 
Louise Huff in “Great Expectations”; 
Oct. 6-8, June Elvidge in “The Love De- 
fender’; Oct. 9-11, “Tinsel,” featuring 
Kitty Gordon. 

Globe (Woodstock). Sept. 29, 5-part 
drama, “The Moment Before,” featuring 
Pauline Frederick; Oct. 2-4, Evelyn Nes- 
bitt Thaw in “Shadows of My Life’; 
Oct. 6-8, “Under Suspicion,” featuring 
Francis X. Bushman; Oct. $-11, “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” starring Mary Pickford. 

Regal (Wynberg). Sept. 29, Famous 


in a World drama, “The Appearance of 
Evil”; Oct. 10, “Within the Law.” 
Premier (Rondebosch). Sept. 29, 
Mary Pickford in “Little Pal’; Oct. 2-4, 
“De Luxe Annie,” featuring Norma Tal- 
madge; Oct. 6-8, “The Moment Before”; 


Oct. 9-11, “Shadows of My Life,” star- 
ring Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. : 
There are several picture shows 


around Cape Town, and all report good 
business. Allen Doone, supported by 
Edna Keeley and company, will open a 
season at the opera house Oct. 28 with 
“Lucky O’Shea.” The company hails 
from Australia and brings good reports. 


Marie Tempest and her company were 
due to sail Oct. 9 from Durban for her 
tour in India, China and Japan. 


Great interest is taken by local film 
showmen in the battle between the 
Famous Players and British producers, 
and the result is being keenly watched. 

Two operators, representing’ the 
Smithsonian Institute, have been en- 
gaged in filming the chambers of the 
famous Congo Caves near Oudtshoorn, 
a town 398 miles from Capetown. These 
caves are wonderful and one of the 
sights of South ‘Africa. They are natural 
chambers and the biggest was photo- 
graphed by means of very powerful il- 
luminants representing an aggregate of 
58,000 candle power, presenting a won- 
derful sight. The pictures, I understand, 
are splendid. “The camera men are also 
taking the entire operations of ostrich 
farming, even the process of the chicks 
breaking through the egg shells at 
hatching, They are -lso taking pictures 
of the Montagu Pass, a really magnifi- 
cent natural scene. It is intended to 
screen these films in England, the 
States, etc., to advertise South Africa. 


JOHANNESBURG. 

His Majesty’s (Direction, African 
Theatres).—The New Musical Comedy 
Co. in “Yes, Uncle?” Good business. 

Standard (Sole Lessee, Leonard 
Rayne; General Manager, Grant Fal- 
lowes).—Leonard Reyne Co., supporting 


way.” Drawing capacity. 

Palladium (Direction, African Thea- 
tres).—Sam Stern and his company of 
Yiddisher players doing a short season. 
Business good. 

Orpheum (African Theatres).—Oct. 6, 
“Whims of Society,” featuring Ethel 
Clayton and Frank Mayo. 


Sir Harry Lauder has signed a con- 
tract to tour South Africa under the 
direction of the African Theatres Trust 
in April, 1920. 


South African Pictorial (stage and 
cinema) announces for the week com- 
mencing Oct, 13: 

Capetown.—Opening Oct. 14. Arthur 
Reece, Horton and La Triska, Tossing 
Testros, Bluffo. 


Opera House, Capetown. — “Twin 
Beds.” 
Empire, Johannesburg-—“The Bing 


Boys on Broadway.” 

His Majesty’s.—‘“Yes, Uncle!” 

Standard Theatre.—Evenings, “Quali- 
ty Street;” matinees, “Peter Pan.” 

Palladium, Johannesburg.—Sam Stern 
Hebrew Co. 

Orpheum, Johannesburg.—The Protea 
Part Singers. 

Apollo. Germiston.—The Staigs. 

Majesty's, Preteria.—Rieuses ond 
Roger, Fillistrid. 


Criterion, Benoui.—Benoui Amateurs 
in “Mikado.” 

Ruiko, Martizburg, Natal. — Elmar 
Trio. 


Theatre Royal, Durban.—Oct. 15, Allan 
Doone and Co. m 

Seott’s Theatre, Maritzburg.—-Oct. 16- 
18, Allan Doone and Co. 

The next revue at the Empire, Jo- 
hannesberg, will be entitled “Partners,” 
of the “Potash and Perlmutter” style. 


Eddie Shayne Building In Omaha. 
Chicago. Nov, 25. 
It is reported Eddie Shayne, the re- 
tired booker of the association, is build- 
ing a theatre in Omaha to play vaude- 
ville booked through the local associa. 
tion’s offices. 


a 

JEAN BARRIOS 
PRESENTING HIS ORIGINAL FEMININE TYPES : 
One o? vaudeville’s greatest novelties with some stunning new gown creations and special 


setting. 


A hit at Montreal last week; at BR. F. Keith’s, Boston this week. 


‘'WAYBURN REVUE, CAPITOL, NEW YORK, 


MANHATTAN STARTING SUNDAYS. 


The Manhattan Opera House on 34th 
street commences a series of Sunday 
vaudeville performances this coming 
Sunday (Nov. 30). It will be operated 
on the Sabbath by the Keith office, which 
rents the house from Comstock & Gest. 

The opening bill will have Ramsdell 
and Deyo, Dotson, James C, Morton and 
Co., Vie Quinn and Co., Creole Fashion 
Plate, Aileen Stanley, Imhoff, Conn and 
Coreene, McMahon, Diamond and Co, 
Pat Rooney, with Joe Stanley at piano. 

The Manhattan’s seat seaie will run to 
$1.50 top, with box seats at $2. 


_EDITH HELENA BACK. 


Chicago, Nov. 26. 

Edith Helena, the girl with the trick 
soprano, who was a featured single in 
the William Morris list, and has been 
out of vaudeville since, has returned. 
She is with the Cowboy and Girl mins- 
trels, this week headlining the Hippo- 
drome here, Miss Helena was with the 
Aborn Opera Co. for several sede 
sons, then married a tenor and retired 
to a farm, where she became the mother 
of a girl. 


KILLED IN THEATRE COLLAPSE. 


As the result of the collapse of a 
scaffolding and a ten-foot section of 
brick wall of the new Marcus Loew 
Theatre, in course of erection at Stein- 
way and Grand avenues, Long Island 
City, Wednesday, three workmen were 
killed and eight injured. 

The building is being erected by the 
Shapiro Contracting Company. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Miss Dupre of LeRue and Dupre, 
while playing Toronto last week fell 
and sprained her wrist and is laid up 
in Montreal. 

The wife of Leonard Galiagher, man- 
ager of the 44th Street theatre, was 
forced to undergo a second operation 
this week because of infection from the 
first operation several months ago. She 
is expected to fully recover within a few 
wecks. 

Eddie Livirgston had his tonsils re- 
moved at the Lenox Hill Hospital last 
week, afterwards going to his home. 
He was reperted very ill late in the 
week. 


IN AND OUT. 

Eric Zardo was forced to cancel Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville on account of ill- 
ness. Billy Shoen was substituted. 

Joe Laurie, Jr. was added to the Pal- 
ace (New York) bill Monday for one 
show. Tuesday matinee Demarest and 
Collette took Laurie’s place to lengthen 
out the bill. 

Kitty Gordon and Jack Wilson did not 
Open at Proctor’s, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Monday through incomplete organiza- 
tion of their company. Dugan and Ray- 
mond and Frank Gaby filled in. 

Pierce Keegan, (Keegan and Edwards) 
who is “Jazz as Is” in Ziegfeld’s “Frolic,” 
will be out of the cast for a few days 
on account of the illness of his mother. 
He went to Cleveland to visit her. 


Loew Returning Next Monday. 

The Loew offices in New York expect 
that their chief will return next Mop 
day. He spent the early part of the 
week in the Middle West, and Thanks- 


Players film, “The Dummy,” featuring 
Jack Pickford; Oct. 2-4, June Elvidge 


(Thanking Sime for many kind suggestions (7). 


Direction, HARRY WEBER, giving with his family in Atlantic City. 
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VAUDEVILLE 


ARTISTS’ FORUM 


Confine letters to 150 words and write on one side of paper only. 


Anonymous communications will not be printed. Name of writer must be 
signed and will be held in confidence, if desired. 


Letters to be published in this column must be written exclusively te VARIETY 


Duplicated letters will not be printed, 


New Castle, Pa., Nov. 18. 
Editor Variety: 
During the month of September your 
paper published the fact that Louis 
Kinsner (the Great Kinsners) was ar- 


rested in connection with the murder 
of Mrs. Louise Brown of Maywood, III. 

On Oct. 16, before Justice Seymour 
of Maywood, Mr. Kinsner was dis- 
charged at the first hearing as it was 
proved he had no knowledge of the af- 
fair, as his alibi proved he was appear- 
ing at the Grand Theatre. Homestead, 
Pa., at the time the crime was com- 
mitted. 

I am Mr. Kinsner’s wife and former 
partner, but forced to retire because of 
illness. Marie Kinsner. 


Dallas, Nov. 17. 
Editor Variety: 

I would consider it a great favor 
if your would print this letter so 
shat any professionals desire the serv- 
ices of a man, who has ran against mis- 
fortune and been in bed for the past 
three months with rheumatism. 

I was an actor and misfortune over 
took me an I have not been able to pre- 
form for three months and wont be 
able to for some time to come. 

I would ask the profession who may 
have typing or copying work to let me 
have same to do, in order to meet my 
expenses while I am unable to work. 
I -will do your work reasonably and 
neatly, and in this way I will be able 
to keep myself and not fall upon charity. 

Trusting that I may hear from some 
of the profession bringing me some 
work to do to help me meet my ex- 
penses, and thanking the editor of this 
paper, I am. 

Yours truly, 
William P. Seotti. 

2500 Corinth street, Dallas, Texas. 

Editor VARIETY: 

I am requesting your kind assistance 
in locating a carnival named Lee 
Brothers which entertained soldiers in 
Binghamton, N. Y., some five or six 
months ago. We are endeavoring to get 
into communication with the manager 
with a view to tracing a missing re- 
turned Canadian soldier concerning 
whom I have enclosed a circular. This 
is one of those s°d cases, an aftermath 
of the war. I am trying to trace this 
lad for a heartbroken mother. After 
many inquiries we have definitely as- 
certained that he joined this carnival 
about the time mentioned, and was tell- 
ing his experiences to a lady in Bing- 
hamton. If you could tell me the best 
way to get in touch with the above 
manager I should be grateful. 

William Lord. 

(The circular mentioned above offers 
$100 for information about Private 
George Nelson (No. 2,115474), 3ist Bat- 
talion, Calgary, height 5 ft. 8 in., weight 
about 170 pounds, fair complexion, age 
21. He has a scar behind left ear and 
on right forearm. He suffers from loss 
of memory due to shell Last 
heard from Feb. 1 Jast. Was wearing 
untform then, but may have changed to 
civilian clothes.) 


shock. 


editor VARIETY: 

Balisade, N. J., Nov. 17. 

I want to call your attention to the 
frequent statements that Allan Dinehart 
is the author of the sketch, “$5,000 a 
Year.” Mr. Dinehart is the producer. 
The act was written by me in 1916 and 
sent out without success. 

Being my first attempt at playwriting 
after several years of experience as a 
newspaper reporter and scenario writer, 
the sketch manifestly had its shortcom- 
ings. These were eliminated on the ad- 


vice of Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy who 


assisted me 
opening. 

“$5,000 a Year” is therefore the joint 
work of Mrs. Elizabeth Kennedy and 
myself. Mr. Dinebart bought the sketch 
in 1917 and played in it himself until 
he went into the legitimate. 

I have been credited on programs with 
authorship, but in the press notices 
neither my name nor Mrs. Kennedy’s has 
ever been mentioned, while Dinebart on 
two distinct occasions in Variety 
alone has been given credit with the 
authorship. Orrin A. Brieby. 


in rewriting the entire 


POLICE AFTER CABARET SINGER. 
Houston, Tex., Noy. 25. 
The police in every city in the State 
are looking for M. R. Smith, a cabaret 
singer, who jumped his bail in a case 
of criminal assault several months ago. 
Smith was charged by a Mrs. Mikkelsen 
of jumping on the running board of her 
car in company with another man, 
forcing her to drive out in the sub:rbs, 
where they assaulted and robbed her. 
Smith was trailed by officers to 
Charlotteville, S. C., and brought back. 
He secured bail through two wealthy 
Italians who put up a bond for his ap- 
pearance. This will be forfeited unless 
Smith is captured within the next few 
days. 


Inducted at No. 1, B. P. O. E. 

John M. Liddy, Jack Lewis, Thos. E. 
Lee, John B. McKee and Chas. Mosconi 
were the theatrical contingent of new 
members inducted into No. 1 Lodge, B. 
P. O. E., last Sunday night. George Poli, 
Wally Howes and Sam McKee, Jr., acted 
as escorts for the candidates. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ellis Antkes, secretary to Gus Hill, to 
Sophie Rosenthal, non-professional, by 
Rev. Aaron Eiseman, Novy, 26. 

Della Hayden, for three years engaged 
as an amanuensis in the publicity de- 
partment of the F, P.-L., left for Chi- 
c.go last week, where she is to be 
married to William Guggenheim. 

Alfred H. Sutcliffe to Olive Ibbetson, 
of London, non-professional, Nov. 8. Mr. 
Sutcliffe some years ago toured the 
United States with the Sutcliffe Family. 

Wellington Cross (“Just a Minute”) to 
Katherine Greer, of Chicago, Nov. 20, in 
New York. 


BIRTHS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jules Woiforith (Jules 
Play and Queenie Dunedin), Noy. 21, 
son. 

NEW ACTS. 
Irwin Rosen, “Peaches in Paris.” 


Music, lyrics and book by Cliff Hess and 
Joseph Santley (director, Edw. Kellar). 

Al Pianotodsi and Al Bernard, two-act 
(Chas, Allen). 

3ill Dooley and Margaret Haney, four 
people in a skit by Val. Harris (Max 
Hart). 

Eddie Powell and Joe Worth, black- 
face (Morris & Feil). 

Three Danois Sisters, gymnasts, ar- 
rived from Denmark last week (Paul 
Duran@a). 

Lucy Weston will leave the Valeska 
Surratt show in a week or so and return 
to vaudeville with her former single 
singing specialty. 


To Enforce Back Stage Rule. 

As a result of recent thefts in dress- 
ing rooms of vaudeville treatres, the 
U. B. O, officials have sent out notices 
to all their stage managers to enforce 
the order not allowing any person back 
stage unless they are properly identified 
or hold a pass with the signature of the 
proper authority. 


SPORTS 


George McKay and Frank Westphal 
are reported to have purchased a garage 
at Baldwin, L. IL, paying $20,000. It is 
to be called the Sophie Tucker garage. 
Mr. Westphal is her husband. McKay 
and the Leightons have had a garage 
at Baldwin for some time. It’s on the 
Merrick road and is said to have been 
very profitable. Unknown whether it’s 
the one now owned by McKay & West- 
phal. Frank Westphal probably knows 
more about an automobile than anyone 
else in vaudeville. He can take a car 
down with his left hand and set it up 
again®* with his right. That’s more than 
Doe Steiner can do with a glass of 2.75. 


Friday night (Nov. 21) in St. Paul, 
Minn., at the Auditorium, the middle- 
weight champion of the world, Mike 
O'Dowd outpointed and outboxed the 
once great St. Paul phanton, Mike Gib- 
bons. For some time past the fight 
world has been tipped that the once 
great Gibbons was on the wane and 
Friday's engagement verifies it. O’Dowd 
is a rushing, slugging, rugged type of 
fighter and is years younger than his 
clever opponent, who is 31. But it is al- 
most a certainty that the Gibbons who 
first blazed into local popularity by stop- 
ping Willie Lewis, Bob McAllister, Young 
Cashman and outpointing Packey Mc- 
Farland, Ted Lewis, Eddie McGoorty 
and hosts of others would have out- 
boxed and outstepped Mike O'Dowd in 
his palmiest day. Gibbons occupied the 
same position in the middleweight ranks 
that Packey McFarland did among the 
lightweights. Both were admittedly 
head and shoulders above the form of 
any of their rivals, yet neither ever re- 
ceived a chance to annex the title in 
a decision contest. This was due to the 
adroitness of the title holders of that 
period in side-stepping contests with 
their dangerous contenders and insist- 
ing on impossible weight concessions, 
etc. 

O'’Dewd is a fearless champion and is 
taking them on as fast as there is a 
public demand for a match, but it is 
Mike's good fortune he caught his name- 
sake at this late stage of the game when 
Father Time has eliminated much of his 
nimbleness of foot and absorbed most 
of his deadly punching ability. 

It won't be long now before we hear 


_of some second rater dropping the K. O. 


over on the once great boxer unless he 
luuses more judgment than most of old 
fighters, who insist on battling until they 
are stopped by the boxing authorities 
even after they have passed the age of 
usefulness. 

So here’s hoping that Mike Gibbons 
retires before he loses any of the lustre 
that hovers over his great career. 


According to Secretary McCready of 
the Baseball Writers’ Association a re- 
peal of war tax on baseballs has been 
urged, on the claim it is a serious in- 
justice to many who cannot really »fford 
the price. Before America’s entry into 
the war baseballs could be purchased 
for $1.25. They have increased to $1.65, 
an exorbitant price. 

Figuring from an athletic standpoint 
baseball had its inception in the spirit 
of vigor and fair play instilled into 
youths, consequently a great aid in 
America’s fight for democracy, therefore 
it is not justice or fair play for the prices 
t remain the same, when. wholly un- 
called for and coming under the head 
of profiteering. 


According to a recent announcement 
from authentie sources, Johnny Kilbane 
has separated from his manager, Jimmy 
Dunn. The report was a great shock 
to all connected with sports, as the two 
have been going along like brothers for 
years. The cause is said to hav arisen 
from the recent political campaign, in 
which the fighter represented the Demo- 
cratic ticket, which was defeated, ind 


his manager plugged the fortunate Ree 


publican candidate. 


Akron, O., has secured a franchise in 
the International Baseball League. Four 
hundred thousand dollars is to be raised 
by popular subscription to finance the 
team. The park will also be used for 
other athletic events. 


Prices of admission to ‘e Beckett- 
Carpentier fight, to be held at Londen, 
Dec. 4, for the European championship,, 
will be $17.50 to $125. The Frenchman 
will receive $35,000 while his opponent 
will get $25,000. 


“Hod” Eller, pitching hero of the re- 
cent world series, achieving that dis- 
tinction by striking out seven consec- 
utive Chicago White Sox players, says 
it doesn’t make any difference to him 
whether the baseball magnates. legislate 
against the “shine ball,” stating he has 
plenty of other materia] equally equiva- 
lent to the ball he has been throwing 
for the past three years. 


Jack Sharkey, the New York bantam- 
weight, is the first American opponent 
to ._.eet Jimmy Wilde, the sensational 
English flyweight, at the Cream City 
Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 6. 
The English champion is to receive 
$11,000, according to official figures. 
tlowing Wilde’s Milwaukee engage- 
ment, he is matched to meet Marty Coel- 
lins, the Paterson, N. J. bantam cham- 
pion, and then uke his initial New 
York debut at the National Sporting 
Club against Pal Moore. 


The selection of a team to represent 
the United Stutes in the 1920 Olympic 
games at Antwerp (Belgium) will be a 
tremendous task, according to the com- 
mittee nominated at a recent meeting 
in Boston. There will be between 150 
and 200 athletes on the American team, 
yet to be selected from over 1,000 availa- 
ble men from all over the country. 


Quite a surprise is expected from the 
California industrial plants and moving 
picture concerns ‘n connection with 
many of the most promine..t major and 
minor league baseball players, fighters, 
vcestlers, etc., before next summer. As 
a result of the shipyards and munition 
plants having derived much pv licity 
through maintaining a baseball team for 
advertising purposes, motor car estab- 
lishments, oil plants and picture con- 
cerns are now planning to have baseball 
tossers represent their line of business 
throughout the United States on a large 
scale. It is pretty well understood that 
Babe Ruth, the best star home run 
slugger baseball has ever produced, will 
handle a picture team in conjunction 
with starring in film productions, 


“The Passing Show” at the Winter 
Garden has a gun club. Charles Win- 
niger, Joe Smith, Jim Barton, Ralph 
Riggs, Charles Dale, and John Crone 
are announced as members of it by the 
Shubert press department. The an- 
nouncement also says the Winter Gare 
den management has contributed a sile- 
ver cup as a competitive prize among 
the members. 


Robert L. Cannefax, of St. Louis, Mo., 
champion three-cushion billard player of 
the worid, still retains the honor as a 
result of winning 8 out of the 9 sched- 
uled games in the Cleveland tourna- 
ment last week, for'a percentage of 888. 
Although this youth hails from St. 
Louis, Mo., he is undoubtedly the most 
prominently known charipion to the 
theatrical profession, 


Resumes Vaudeville. 


The Strong Theatre, Burlington, Vt., 
resumed its vaudeville policy last Mon- 
day. Walter J. Plimmer is booking four 
acts for the house, which changes its 
bills on Monday and Thursday, 
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IN PARIS 


By E. G. KENDREW 


Paris, Nov. 15. 
It comes as a surprise to some of the 
local scribes to learn that Weingartner, 
with the Philharmonic orchestra of 
Vienna, is to give a series of concerts in 
Italy. The Gazette of Voss announces 
this event. 


It is suspected Abel Deval, co-direc- 
tor of the Theatre Lyrique, will put 
himself forward as a candidate in the 
coming elections for a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Alfred Philippe Roll, a famous French 
painter, born in 1874, died last week. 

Much to the chagrin of Silvain, doyen 
of the House, the Comedie Francaise 
has definitely organized its Associate- 
Syndicate which (as already explained) 
is to be an independent union to regu- 
late all labor disputes in this theatre, 
without being affiliated to any outside 
association. 


The controversy over the authorship 
of Moliere’s works is still causing ink 
to be spilt. The assertion that Cor- 
neille wrote the plays and that Moliere 
only mounted them is almost an insult 
to the Comedie Francaise. 


The rarity of silver coins is a mat- 
ter of concern at the box offices of the 
theatres. Coins of 50c., 1 fr. and 2 frs. 
have almost disappeared in France, and 
it is not uncommon now for postage 
stamps to be given as change for paper 
money. In the movies the public is ex- 
pected to bring the exact amount due 
for the seat. 


D’Hansevyck, one of the authors of 
“Temps de Cerises” has secured control 
of the Theatre Albert IL, run during the 
last two years of the war by the Y. M. 
Cc. A. as an entertainment centre for 
troops. The new manager intends to 
mount a Japanese operetta, “Pou-Chi- 
Nett by Kufferath, son of the director 
of the Theatre de la Monnie at Brussels 


Raymond Duncan, now the war Is 
over, is resusciating his pet scheme of 
al fresco life after the supposed Greek 
fashion, He is again getting into print 
to announce an exposition he :s found- 
ing, demonstrating the benefits of such 
rudimentary principles of antiquity 


The performance offerec by Serge 
Borowski under the title of the Isba 
Russe, at the Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, has met with success in Paris. 
It was intended to remair only one 
week, while en route from Geneva tna 
London, but the clever troupe will re- 
main several days, There is no pretense 
of a plot. In three sets the chorus wins 
sympathy by some very fine glee-sing- 
ing, from the native folk lore. There 
is not even an orchestra. though a 
group of Balalaikia players render all 
symphonic accompaniment osecessary. 
The airs of Moussorgsky please. Bor- 
owski has shown Parisians what a dis- 
ciplined chorus can accomplish. Such a 
chorus has rarely beer heard here, no 
exception being made for the iocal 
opera, Opera-Comique or St. Gervais 
choir. The Russian chorus is for singing 
what the Russian ballets are for dan- 
cing: perfection. The troupe comprises 
Vera Zimleva and Nine Serqueev, and 
there aré said te be severai members 
of rich families who were refugees in 
Switzerland during the war 4 benefit 
gala was given with Natcha Trouhan- 
owa, now Countess Ignatieff, who of- 
fered her services for the soiree. 


Charles Fallot has mounted an amus- 
ing revue at his cabaret Ie Pie qui 
Chante, which is billed as “Entre Nous 
Soit Dit” signed by L. Paco and G. Sec- 
retan. The cast contains Charlotte 
Lyses fex-Mme,. Sach Guitry) and 
Teanne Fusier. There is a skit relative 


_une Nuit d@’Ete, Edouard VII; 


to the recent theatrical strike, introduc- 
ing mock vaudeville acts. In order to 
keep the theatres open the legitimate 
managers are supposed to recruit a pro- 
gram from the Alhambra. Thus we see 
Bertin doing a stunt as Grock, Baumes 
as Chung Ling Soo, while Fallot and 
Mile. Fusier expose the second sight 
gag. During the strike the vaudeville 
syndicate alleged certain English acts 
were black-legging, and that managers 
were able to ignore the union by re- 
maining open with a full program 
thanks to such performers. This has 
inspired the authors of the present 
revue and they have hit upon a topical 
event to introduce their funny music- 
hall skit. 


The troupe now appearing in the 
Casino de Paris revue, “Tout Feu, Toute 
Flemme,” includes Boucot, Dorville, 
Simon-Gerard, Harry Pileer, Joe & 
Willy, Mmes. Yvonre, Reynolds, Nina 
Myral, and J. Tiller’s girls. Another 
show is due for Christmas, for which 
L. Volterra has booked Mlle. Mistan- 
guett. 


PARIS THEATRES. — Prince Bluet, 
Nouveau Lyrique ex-Casino de Mont- 
marte; Cleopatra, Theatre Lyrique, ex- 
Vaudeville; L’Epervier, Theatre de 
Paris, ex-Rejane; Le Moyen Dangeux, 
Arts, ex-Batignolles; Le Temps des 
Cerises, Albert I, ex-Villiers; L’Amour 
d'un Gigolo, Bouffes du Nord, ex-Mo- 
liere; Sentiers de la Vertu, Varietes; 
Le Voleur, Gymnase; Dame aux Came- 
lias. Sarah Bernhardt: Belle Helene. 
Gaite; Mou Pere avait Raison, Porte 
St..Martin; La Passerelle, Renaissance; 
L’Heure Exquise, Michel; Oedipe Rol 
de Thebes, Cirque d’Hiver: Around the 
World in 80 Days, Chatelet; Aux Jar- 
dins de Murcie, Antoine: Phi-Phi, Bouf- 
fes; Souris d’'Hotel, Femina; Erreur 
Pomaral 
a du Cran, Seala;: Tire au Flan, Dejazet; 
Les Sept Haisers Capitaux. Imperial: 
Theodore et Cie, Cluny; L’Amour quand 
tu nous tiens, Athenee: The Mark of 
the Heast, ete. Grand Guignol; reper- 
toire at Opera. Opera-Comique, Odeon, 
Comedie-Francaise; evlassicat operetta 
at Empire. Trianon Revues at Casino 
de Paris. Capucines, Ba-Ta-Clan, Mayol, 
Abri Novelty, Cigale, Perchoir, Pie-quli- 
chant, Gaite Rvuchechouart, Varieties at 
Alhambra. Cirque Medrano, Nouveau 
Cirque, Olympia, Bobino, Kursaal, Petit 
Casino, Eldorado, Europeen, Stow 


MUSIC FIRMS GIVING BONUSES. 


The unprecedented success of the mu- 
sic publishers has inspired several of 
the larger firms to follow th: example 
of the leading industria! and mercantile 
establishments in installing a bonus 
system for their numerous employees. 

The season just past tas been the 
tnost prosperous since the inception of 
the printing of popular and high class 
music tn sheet form was invented. 

The unu:ual demand for sheet music 
ts Indirectly attributed to several causes, 
ehief of which is prohibition. Now that 
the cafes and restaurants are rot 
available tc while away a dull evening 
the American public have only two al- 
ternatives. One is to spend the eve- 
ning at the theatre and the other to re- 
main at home. 

Some of the more prominent firms 
which have tnstalled this system are 
Watterson, Berlin & Snyder, Jerome 
H. Remick. Shapiro. Bernstein & Co. 


HERMAN FEHR RETIRING. 


Chicago, Nov. 25. 

There is a report Herman Fehr. of 
Milwaukee, intends retiring from active 
business. He has vast theatrical inter- 
ests in the Middle West and West. 

By profession Mr. Fehr is an attor- 
ney. it is said he intends going to the 
coast, after straightening out all of his 
holdings. Mr. Fehr its a very wealthy 
man and very populan 


CABARETS. 

Flo Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic,” made 
up of numbers from past roof shows, is 
going to Havana for the winter season, 
it being planned to open the show there 
around Christmas. With the show's 
choristers there will be 30 blondes espe- 
cially designed to strike the fancy of the 
Cuban theatre-goers as well as being 
fire for the tourists. It is figured that 
the show can play the Cuban capital for 
four months, or as long as the racing 
season lasts. It will be given on the 
roof garden atop the Plaza Theatre in 
Havana, which faces the boulevard, and 
is in the centre of the town's hotel class. 
The “Frolic’ expedition is in conjunc- 
tion with John McGraw and George 
Stoneham, who now own the racetrack 
at Oriental Park, Havana. Fred Ward, 
who resigned Saturday as manager for 
“The Magic Melody” will start Sunday 
to prepare for the show's opening. Davy 
Mardell has succeeded him as manager 
for Wilner & Romberg. 


Richard Dore and Evelyn (not Lu- 
cille) Cavanaugh have been engaged for 
“The Golden Girl,” the new operetta 
by Victor Herbert. They have been. ap- 
pearing at the Palais Royal. 


Vigil Bennett’s first revue at the 
Winter Garden, Chicago, is brisk and 
humorous, though in spots too talky for 
cafe consumption at its highest effi- 
ciency. Bryant and Stewart star, and 
stand out like plums in a bread pudding. 
These lads, who have already earned 
fine “notices” on their own specialty of 
song, chat and dance, romp all over 
this revue in characters and straight 
and disport themselves with the abandon 
of impromptu funsters, always hitting. 
They compose a splendid bet for some 
producer. Always light, fresh and 
juvenile, accomplished in the standard 
arts of song selling and trick stepping, 
these youngsters create a pleasant 
breeze and work vith a zip that never 
lets them grow for a moment tiresome. 

Mary Jane, a petite soubret of the 
old-fashioned type, tosses her little 
figure alluringly and makes a neat eye- 
ful, though she shows no high moments 
in her actual song or dance work. Adele 
Jason, a prima donna with a stentorian 
voice and an array of vigorous, strident 
personalities, is not on enough. She 
furnishes strength where the show needs 
it and could furnish more where the 
show still needs it. Randall and 
Marion offer several character dances 
with smooth results. The girl has a 
superb figure, athletic yet feminine, and 
her solo dance (oriental) is so good it 
isn’t appreciated. The chorus is some- 
what given to embonpoint in the lower 
geography, but is surprisingly given to 
pug noses and maidenly pulechritude in 
the upper zones, so that’s o. k. 

In view of the .98 prohibition, 
this show is drawing stoutly and 
weathering harder audiences than those 
which preceded, as a dry crowd is a 
hard critic. 


The Hotel Astor cooking crew did a 
clean-up at the Culinary Salon at the 
Grand Central Palace last week. Of the 
eight first prizes offered for splendor of 
product and recipes, the Astor chefs 
and cooks got five silver cups and a gold 
medal. Otto Grentsch is the chef-de- 
chief of the hotel. The prizes were im- 
mdiately placed on exhibition in the 


Hunting room by Nick, who is in charge. 
If the chefs were any prouder of their 
accomplishment than Nick seemed to be 
they must be working in a very iarge 
kitchen. 


CASINO’S, PHILLY, NEW SCALE. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25. 
The admission scale for the Casino 
here has been pushed upward by Walter 
Leslie for this season. 
The house is charging $1.50 for the 


Columbia burlesque shows, and at that 


scale can do $11,000 gross on the week 
with full capacity two performances 
daily. 


——- 


lt behooves me to speak— 

Mr. Thompson, the man that 
used to drink so much and didn’t 
show it, will be buried Sunday. 
You are all invited to attend the 
entertainment. 


CHARLES 
WITHERS 


AMONG THE WOMEN. 

Constance Talmadge in “The Virtuous 
Vamp” doesn’t wear anything “wonder- 
ful” in the way of gowns, although some 
are sweet and simple. She looks very 
pretty in a flowered taffetta dress, with 
a check background. The skirt was 
plain, except for a wide band at the 
hem, with ruchings of the same material 
top and bottom. The bodice was surplice 
style, with short sleeves. Her dress of 
silk foulard, jumper effect, with pockets 


on the hips and a rolled collar of white 
satin, was very neat and girlish. The 
black spotted net frock made perfectly 
plain was spoiled by the tulle ‘round her 
neck, and the hat looked shabby. 


Disappointed in the gowns worn by 
Elsie Ferguson in “The Counterfeit.” 
Only one at all attractive was a white 
satin negligee, quite plain, with a beaded 
girdle. A long train hung from the 
shoulders, with long, flowing sleeves of 
chiffon. A tennis costume, white serge 
skirt and black satin blouse, was very 
unbecoming, and the same might be said 
of the hat. Her grey georgette gown 
with black beaded trimming was ruined 
by the grey fringe panels. , 


Fay Marbie, who sang “Take It from 
Me” in “The Magic Melody,” had it 
taken from her, so she left the show. 


Joseph Urban out-urbaned himself in 
the three settings for the “Rose of 
China” at the Lyric. The second scene, 
a living room in a bungalow, looked like 
a white tiled bathroom, but was beauti- 
ful nevertheless. 

The real find in thé production is 
Jane Richardson, a young girl who has 
had but one part before. Miss Richard- 
son has a lovely voice, and plays the 
Chinese girl as sweetly as Fay Bainter. 

Another surprise is the work of Cecil 
Cunningham. Miss Cunningham plays 
a small-town girl with rare humor. 

The small chorus is also a revelation, 
inasmuch as every girl is a dancer, and 
does some genuine stepping. The Chinese 
costumes in the first and second acts 
are just a little different than the usual. 
A bride’s trousseau number was a 
novelty. Miss Cunningham wore three 
dresses a few inches too short for her 
tall figure. The first was biscuit color, 
embroidered in brown, and a brown 
ribbon sash. Her hat was a tammil in 
brown also. The second dress of green 
fringe had tiny puffs of silk at the hips. 
The bodice was quite long. Her even- 
ing gown was the inevitable cloth of 
gold. 

Modern clothes were worn by the 
chorus in the last act, and were prettily 
modeled. 

Miss Richardson's Chinese costumes 
weren't exactly true, but picturesque. 
Cynthia Perot wore a gorgeous jet dress 
in the last act. 


BETTING ON DRY VERDICT. 


Several large bets at odds of 6 to § 
were made in the Wall street district 
last week that the United States Su- 
preme Court would hand down a de- 
cision Dec. 8 declaring the Volsteadt 
prohibition amendment unconstitu- 
tional. 

One of the large layers in the street 
placed $6,000 to $5,000, and several 
smaller bets were also recorded, 
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BURLESQUE 


ADVANCE ADMISSION SCAL 
LOCAL BURLESQUE HOUSES 


Probable Increase in Charges Foreseen by a Columbia Official 
Here-—He Declares Question Will Not Be Passed on by 
General Offices--Improved Productions Justify 
Higher Prices — Burlesque the Only 
Amusement Not to Raise Prices. 


The admission scale in regular bur- 
lesque may be advanced; it is at the 
option of the local management, a VAR- 
IETY representative was informed at 
the Columbia Theatre Building this 
week. 

“The question of raising admissions 
does not come before us,” answered 
the Columbia official in response to a 
query. “That is within the discretion 
of the local management. 


“We do not presume to interfere in a 
matter of that kind, whether the house 
is directly operated by us or merely 
booked through us. We infer that the 
resident manager is more conversant 
with local conditions that we possibly 
could be; that he knows his city and 
the people, what the house is doing and 
might do; what the tariff can stand, 
how and where. 


“As a matter of fact, prices have been 
raised in Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti. 
more and Boston, besides a few othér 
towns I don’t readily recall. 


“It has appeared to us right along 
that with the improved burlesque pro- 
ductions, the high calibre of many of 
our artists and the general prevailing 
increased cost of operation, that our 
theatres are justified in advancing the 
admission when that may be consist- 
ently done. Nearly all theatres have ad- 
vanced excepting burlesque and why 
should not we, when I claim burlesque 
gives the best all-around likeable en- 
tertainment at the lowest box office 
prices of any amusement we have ever 
known.” 


THE BEAUTY TRUST. 


In general form there isn't much in the way 
of changes in JI. K. Herk'’s ‘‘The Beauty 
Trust’’ show this season over last. The same 
vehicle, that of ‘‘Nedra,"’ is retained Sul some- 
how the show lacked the punch of 
outfit, at the Columbia Monday. 

As a comedy show it is as strong. 
better than ever in that department, for there 
were a good many more laughs earned than 
in most shows on the wheel. In the feminine 
section the show is plainly weak. There is only 
Frances Farr from last season, and she dis- 
tances the other two women principals. Also 
ghe is about the only thing in the way of a 
that the ‘‘Beauty Trust’ 

A shortage of choristers there is no doubt, 
and somebody cheated Herk’s show out of his 
share—not in numbers, for this producer classes 
with the most progressive—but in preferred 
shares. 

There are three comics in the line-up, Jack 
Pearl, Al Hillier and Eugene Rauth. The first 
two named brought considerable attention 
through their work last season, especially Pearl. 
This year he has jumped into the lead, and it 
is his work that goes a long way in putting 
‘‘The Beauty Trust’’ over. With the neat Jack 
Sheehan as straight, Pear! shot over the show's 
big scoring hit with a talking specialty in the 
first act. Some of last season’s talk was re- 
tained, and so is Pearl's comical sneeze. But 
there is new material that went for new laughs, 
One ‘‘gag’’ told about him having a new car 
which he ran for two weeks without an auto 
horn, yet having never hit anyone. The answer 
was that he had a sign on the radiator which 
read, ‘‘Dodge, brothers.’’ Pearl remarked to 
someone in the front row after the bit that 
there was to be ‘'’no stealing of material,’’ and 
he looked at a vaudeville single. The couple 
exited with ‘‘Room 202,"’ and encored, Pearl 
saying he wanted to recite a poem called “‘If 
a Bull Ha@é a Son Would It Be a Cowboy?” 
With Hillier, Pearl did a short dance bit, one 
of the few dance trys of the show. There was 
also the ancient ‘Buzzing the Bee,’’ but cer- 
tainly more polite than generally. Pearl's 
@ialect and style recails Joe Weber, with a 


last season's 


It looked 


showed. 


dash of Louis Mann, but he is original in his 
work. 

Next in the scoring was the trio, the ‘Three 
Rounders,’’ formed of Harold Rick, Jack Young 
and Oscar Gardner, new with the show this 
season. They were down in the middie of the 
second act with a comedy and song specialty 
of some length. Their first number was “A 
Wild Night,’ all doing drunks and cleverly. 
Not only did the men affect their best harmony 
here, but the business of one (probably Rick) 
with a lighted cigar end, was amazing. He 
sang with the lighted weed secreted in his 
mouth and did stunts which would make Frisco 
green with envy. In all the trio did six num- 
bers. They worked some good harmony, too, 
with ‘‘Lonesome for You.’ The others were 
comedy numbers, including ‘‘l Left My Door 
Open and Daddy (Mama) Walked Out,"* “Don't 
Put a Tax on the Beautiful Girls,’’ and ‘‘Katy 
the Waitress.”’ 

The opening of the second act (ship scene) 
saw the best dressing efect of the show. The 
choristers looked their best in while costumes 
trimmed with blue, while all the men were 
immaculate in white ducks. With the Round- 
ers, the trio, the three comics, Frank Damsel 
and Sheehan, gave the show eight men in the 
cast, an exceptional number, and that added 
much in the scene. At the opening, with all 
the men in evening clothes, there was quite 
a show, which, too, makes the Herk show dif- 
ferent. The opening of the last scene had the 
chorus with staffs, the ends of which held 
incandescent lamps. That was the only nov- 
elty disclosed. Immediately afterwards Miss 
Farr scored her best number with ‘'Turkestan,’’ 
aided by the business of the comics. 

Miss Farr is an agile kicker for one of her 
build. She is both soubret and principal wom- 
an, has an agile kick for one of her build, and 
dresses well. One exception was a brief beaded 
frock which she should discard for a fresher 
one. Barry Melton in the prima donna role 
had two or three numbers, but did not impress. 
She dressed badly. Inez Hanly looked well but 
showed nothing in a song way. She scored, 
however, with a pianolog specialty in the first 
act and earned an encore. 

The house orchestra opened intermission with 
a faint cheer of three “‘rahs’’ and ‘‘apple 
sauce’ as a prelude to ‘‘Boola Boola.’’ That's 
the Yale song, but everybody has beaten Yale 
on the gridiron this season. lbee. 


MESSING AT EMPRESS, CINCY. 

Moe Messing is managing the Em- 
press, Cincinnati, which goes on the 
American circuit next week, 

“The World Beaters,” the show play- 
ing the theatre this week, will take up 
a route On the American circuit begin- 
ning at Columbus; Ohio, on Monday. 
This show will represent the Empress 
on the circuit. 

George Crabtree, who recently man- 
aged the “Jazz Babies” on the circuit, 
will be in charge of the new show. 

CAMDEN AND TRENTON SPLIT 

With the readjustment of the Ameri- 
can Burlesque Association routes, the 
shows will now play the Broadway, 
Camden, the first four days of the week 
and the Grand, Trenton, the last two 
days. 

jen Levine, who is operating both 
houses, is giving the shows a guarantee 
of $1,600 a week for the joint engage- 
ment. 


Weingarten Suit Ready for Trial. 

The suit instituted by Izzy Wein- 
garten against the American Burlesque 
Association will be brought to trial this 
week in the Supreme Court, The case 
has been on the daily call for the past 
three weeks and during that time Wein- 
garten has been in New York. 

The action is to recover $25,000. 
D. Steur appears for Weingarten. 


Max 


UNION SQ. STOCK. 


B. F. Kahn is offering an excellent show 
for the money at the Union Square. Com- 
pared to many of the American Wheel or- 
ganizations that have appeared at the Olym- 
pic, a couple of blocks east on _l4th street, 
since the season started, the Kahn brand of 
burlesque shapes up like a Broadway pro- 
duction, 

Harry Koler and Harry Bernard are the 
principal comedians. Both have had years 
of experience in burlesque. Koler worked for 
Hurtig & Seamon with the ‘Bowery Bur- 
lesquers’’ for eight or ten seasons and was 
also principal comic with other big wheel or- 
ganizations. Bernard hales from the coast, 
having been a stock producer in Frisco for 
upwards of 20 years, with experience that 
embraces the staging of shows at the old 
Bella Union and similar resorts. 

Last week's bill consisted of “Our Neigh- 
bors” for the first part and “A Gin Fizz” as 
the afterpiece. The opening skit carried a 
“book” with some slight show of continuity. 
It's the old idea of a Hebrew (Koler) and an 
Irishman running for alderman in a tough 
ward, There is considerably more dialog in 
this than the average. 

Strange to say, the talk holds attention 
and contains several good laughs that do not 
depend on gags for comedy. There are no 
money changing “bits” and the regulation 
burlesque interpolations are conspicuovs by 
their absence. The old reliable bladder, how- 
€éver, is brought into play by Koler and Ber- 
nard a couple of times, and while the comedy 
which results from its use is c-.ude, it is 
nevertheless exceedingly funny. 

Koler makes up as a conventional burlesque 
Hebrew, but in method and mannerisims 1s 
true t type, without exaggeration. 
ing an easy comedy method and a first hand 
knowledge of what burlesque audiences like 
best in the line of funmaking, Koler makes 
every point count. Bernard does a legitimate 
“Tad” without unnecessary facial grimaces 
or whiskers under his chin. Using no outside 
asset other than a convincing brogue, Ber- 
nard made a great foil for Koler's comedy 
Style. Both are clean, neither resorting to 


+ osseéss- 


anything approaching suggestiveness. 

Most of the “bits” in the first parf were 
unfamiliar and all were funny. The first set, 
showing a New York street, looked new and 
showed up very well from the sixth row, 
Assisting the principals ere Krad Sutton as 
a “hick” and Jack Gibson doing straight and 


a couple of smali bits including a copper, 
etc. Both are competent burlesquers. 
Miss Lorraine and Norma Bell, principal 


women, and Grace Seymour, soubrette. offer 
first rate contrasts. Lorraine is b:uneite and 
statuesque, Miss Bell plump and auburn haired 
and Miss Seymour slight and blonde. The 
sixteen choristers are well matched in size 
and ai! work with a smile, as if they enjoyed 
what they were doing - 

One of the choristers led “High Brown 
3abies Ball’ in the first part and put it over 
for seven legitimate recalls. She is unpro- 
Inquiry proved 
She sings 
pair of 


gramed, but deserves to be. 
the unknown to be a Miss Morton 
fairly, but her big asset is a nimble 
legs that can make more than one by wheel 
soubrette sit up and take notice when it 
comes to kicks. 

Then there's Babe Quinn, who is a sort of 
principal, but gets into the ense.nbles from 
time to time. Miss Quinn is petite and a fast 
worker. She also put over a number in great 
shape in the second part. “Hawaiian Moon- 
’* with part of the girls In native male 
costume and the rest typical 
shredded wheat skirts affected by the South 
Sea Islanders, led by Norma Bell was pro- 
sluced admirably for a stock show. It landed 


light, 
wearing the 


a solid wallop. A simple mirror ball effect 
with reflected lights helped the nuinber great- 

Sol Fields produced the numbers. 

Other nicely handled numbers were “A 
Real American,” led by Miss Bell; ‘The Kid 
From Madrid,” a Spanish travesty number, 
with the chorus clad in a new looking ward- 
robe, led by Grace Seymour, and “Think of 
Me, Daddy,” a lively rag with Lorraine lead- 
ing. It might be a good idea for the manage- 
ment to replenish the pink tights worn 
throughout the first part by the chorus. Most 
of them have a washed out appearance from 
frequent trips to the laundry. 

The second part was straight burlesque of 
the elementary sort, with the comics ad lib- 
bing and getting their laughs with tried and 
true hokem. Koler and Bernard retain their 
Hebrew and Irish characters in this, chang- 
ing from street attire to misfit dress suits. 
An olio specialty by Grace Seymour near the 
finish of the show stamped her as an ex- 


sy. 


cellent entertainer, with a corking idea of 
song delivery. 
well. Beil. 


Jennings to Manag- P. & J. Attraction. 

William Jennings, who is relinquish- 
ing the post of assistant general man- 
ager of the American Burlesque Asso- 
ciation, will shortly assume the manage- 
ment of the Peck and Jennings attrac- 
tion on the American circuit, 


BURLESQUE CLUB’S OPENING. 


The formal opening of the new 
quarters of the Burlesque Club at 161 
West 44th street, took place Sunday. 
Open house was held from noon until 
midnight and during that time over 750 
guests were entertained. 

The new quarters occupy the three 
upper floors at the 44th street address 
and are furnished in a most tasty style 
and manner. The furnishing was done 
at a cost of $6500. On the first floor 
of the club is the lounging room which 
is furnished with a large number of 
leather upholstered chairs, several ma- 
hagony tables, a score of writing desks} 
the governors’ room and office is di- 
rectly adjacent to this room and has 
sufficient seating accomodations for the 
board and the various special com~ 
mittees that meet there. On the sec- 
ond floor is the pool and billiard room 
and a ladies’ waiting room, and on the 
top floor are several card rooms and a 


bathroom with several. shower baths. 
President James FE. Cooper, Vice- 
President Wm. Roehm, Harry Rudder, 


Lew Sidman, Lew Lesser, Morris Wain- 
stock and Tom Wuard were on the re- 
ception committee. 

Refreshments were served to the wom- 
en and cigars to the men. During the 
evening an impromptu entertainment 
was given by menibers. About half of 
the guests present were women. A 
number of the visitors came from 
points adjacent to New York where 
their attractions are appearing this 
week. 

During the day a score of appli-ations 
for membership was received. It is 
the belief of Messrs. Cooper and Roehm 
that the desired 1,060 members will be 
obtained by Jan. 3. An inducement is 
being offered to prospective members 
who desire to join now to come in for 
$8.75, which ineludes the initiation fee 
and membership until May 1, next. 


WESTERNERS IN TOWN. 

1. H. Herk and Warren Irons have been 
in New York all weck. They wili re- 
main here until the final movements 
have been made in the reorganization 
of the American Burlesque Association. 
That will pl.ce Mr. Herk in the presi- 
dent's chair of the American. 


The formal paper; necessary to be 
sig.ed are expected to be completed 
enriv next week, when the other for- 


malities will be concluded. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. *% 

The report is that the American Bur- 
kh. que Association, which lately pure 
ehased the Haymarket Theatre and 
building, will rent the theatre to Irons & 
Clamage. The building portion is to 
remain under the control of the Ameri- 
can. 

The Haymarket is playing American 
shows and will continue under the 
Irons & Clamage management. It is 
said the American may retain an in- 
terest in the Haymarket Theatre lease, 
along with the firm. 

The Haymarket has been averaging 
around $5,200 weekly so far this season. 
The Star & Garter, a Columbia house, 
but located near the Haymarket, has 
been doing «bout $6.500 on the weekly 
average. There is a difference in the 
seale, with the Star & Garter’s the 
highest. 

The J. Herbert Mack show took the 
season's record at the Gayety, downtown, 
(Columbia) last week. 


BURLESQUE CHANGES. 

Lydia Jopsy replaces Michelina Gard. 
ner and Roy Sears replaces Baby Waine- 
wright with the Harry Hastings Big 
Show on the Columbia circuit. 

Gussie White, who was compelled to 
withdraw from the cast of Barney 
Gerard’s “Girls De Looks” on account 
of illness, has sufficiently recovered to 
rejoin the show next week in Detroit, 
Kitty Madison, who replaced Miss White, 
will leave the show at that time and 
probably go with Harry Hastings’ 
“Kewpie Dolls,” on the American cire 
cuit. 

Jack Gibson, replacing Charles Ray- 
mond, straight man, with Jack Singer’s 
“Lew Kelly” show on the Columbia 
Circuit 
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The Y. M. C. A. again! It just won't 
let the show business alone. A press 
despatch sent out last week and dated 
from Detroit reads as follows: 


“Vaudeville religion” sandwiched 
in between motion pictures or other 
entertainments, did not command 
the respect of American soldiers in 
camps at home or abroad, a special 
commission of the Young Men's 
Christian Association reported to 
the fortieth international convention 
today. 

“Wherever the association acted 
openly and unhesitatingly in its war 
work, on the principle that its su- 
preme aim was building up the 
kingdom cf. Christ among men, it 
met with complete success,” the re- 
port said. “Service, as a surrepti- 
tious cloak for evangelism is not ef- 
fective and is not Christian.” 


One papor receiving the story placed 
a head on it reading: “Vaudeville and 
Religion Won’t Mix, Y. M. Asserts.” 
That is the impression the report of the 
Y creates; that is the impression the Y 
wished to create. 


The hundreds and hundreds of enter- 
tainers who went over to France to 
amuse the A. E. F. went over there to 
amuse, not to instruct the boys in re- 
ligion. When the Y. M. C. A. discov- 
erea the boys wanted entertainment 
first and perhaps religion afterwards, 
the Y sent word over here to supply the 
Army with entertainers. That was after 
General Pershing had given notice that 
if the Y couldn't attend to this portion 
of their war job, that the Army would 
attend to it. And the Army did, by re- 
cruiting entertainers trom the ranks, 
forming them into theatrical companies 
and tovring the area of the A. E. F. 
General Pershing did not ask for the 
Y. M. C. A. to give the boys religion, 
the only thing the Y. wanted to give 
away over there. 


The Y. M. C. A. is dead against the 
show business and its “theatre people.” 
If the show people could not have the 
U. S. give them $100,000,000 in subscrip- 
tions and the Y could, why should the 
Y. M. C. A. look down upon the enter- 
tainers through that? If the show peo- 
ple are not as smart and cute as the 
Y attaches, who never saw the back 
of a stage and did not acquire their 
smartness and cuteness in those en- 
virons, why should the ¥ be so embit- 
tered of theatrical persons? Maybe be- 
cause the theatricai people did some- 
thing for the boys in France and the 
Y. M. Cc. A. did nothing excepting to 
take credit belonging to others who did 
something. 


The Overseas Theatre League did lit 
tle enough through mismanagement bu 
it did more than the Y. Following the 
Pershing proclamation anent entertain- 
ment the Y asked that the league be 
dissolved in title into the Y theatrical 
branch and this was done, but it does 
not help the Y, for that organization did 
nothing in itself to give entertainment 
to the A. E. F. In a resume of the 
work done by the Y. M. C. A. in the 
war zone, it was distinctly noted that 
it stood foremost in providing the soi- 
diers with amusement. American en- 
tertainers gave amusement to the sol- 
diers and those entertatners were either 


cr 


volunteers from this side who went over 
to entertain or from the ranks of the 
A. E. F. Any number of entertainers 
who went to France and thought they 
were part of the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion, at least for entertaining purposes, 
tore the Y insignia from their uniforms 
long before they appeared before any 
soldiers and if they did not do it be- 
fore, they did it before the end of their 
first soldier performance. 


The Y. M. C. A. has cast enough in- 
sults at the only profession which helped 
the Y to make good on its $100,000,000 
public contributed fund for the welfare 
of the soldiers. 


The Y fell down at home, before it 
tried abroad. It attempted to give the 
soldiers in camp over here entertain- 
ment, and failed—of the kind the boys 
wanted. But the Y bunch never failed 
themselves or each other. They seem 
to have worked under an understanding 
and community of interest. When the 
Y workers heard of the hundred million, 
their interest was heightened. 


And then the Y complained through 
having been “slammed” on the stage by 
artists who knew. They were slammed 
in the same theatres by soldiers in the 
audience. Soldiers and actors will like- 
ly slam the Y for the remainder of their 
lives. Historians will do the same thing, 
and all three should keep it up. 


Davis and Rich open on the Loew Cir- 
cuit next week. Ward Brothers com- 
mence a tour of the same time Jan. 1”. 


Te mother of Louise White is very 
ill, %nd Syl wants Miss White to com- 
municate with her immediately, 

J. L. Sacks, Ernest Edlensten and 
Willie Edelsten ieave New York tomor- 
row (Saturday) on the Mauretania, for 
England. 

Herman R. Leins, who has been man- 
aging “Adam and Eva,” will be com- 
pany manager for “Aphrodite” at the 
Century. 

Julian Alfred is te put on the dances 
and Clifford Brook will stage “My 
Golden Girl,” the new musical show be- 
ing produced by Harry Wardell. 

Plans have been perfected for the re- 
construction of Morrison’s Rockaway. 
It will be enlarged to seat 2,500. Mrs. 
E. L. Morrison is the owner. She de- 


AUTHORS 

Authors writing for the screen, and 
those whose novels, stories or plays 
are being adapted to that medium, are 
invited to write this paper their views 
of the relative merit of adaptations 
and stories written only with motion 
pictures in view. 

Because a feature picture sells bet- 
ter if exhibitors can advertise that it 
is based on a well-known novel, play 
or story, the iabit has become more 
or less fixed. The pictures that re- 
sult from this policy have been fre- 
quently criticized for two faults: 

First, they are said not to give a 
correct idea of the story as written 
by the author. Secondly, they are 
panned because the story, however 


zood it was in the meduim in which 


>» 


it appeared originally, is less effective 
as a picture. 
Would better pictures result if 


authors wrote solely with the screen 
in mind? Will authors of the first 
rank be willing to do this? 

It is evident now that many of them 
always try to sell thefr stories first as 
plays or novels or to a magazine. Do 
they do this to attain prestige, or be- 

use the screen seems to them un- 
desirable as a medium for original 
work? They get more money this 
way, of course, but in the end will it 
hurt their reputation as writers with 
the great motion picture going public? 


cided on the new plan on the advice of 
her grandson, Charley Morrison, of the 
Ray Hodgdon office. The house has 
been playing summer vaudeville for 
years. 


Joe Milton, an American artist, in 
England for the past seven years, prin- 
cipally in musical comedy, returned to 
New York Sunday on the Adriatic. 


The Star, Buffalo, playing vaudeville 
for the last five weeks booked by Billy 
Delaney (Keith Family Dept.), will dis- 
continue that policy Nov, 29 and return 
to pictures. 


The Clarkonians, one of the star aerial 
acts with the Ringlings-Barnum and 
Bailey show, sailed Saturday for Havana 
to join the Publicone’s circus for the 
winter season. 


Bob Baker, the Putnam Building 
agent, left for Chicago last Sunday in 
search of new material for the eastern 
houses. 


Bobby Watson, who created the male 
milliner role in “Irene,” has been en- 
gaged to play juvenile roles for Famous- 
Players. Watson will remain with the 
musical piece and will work in pictures 
in conjunction. 


Etnel Buckley, wife of Geo. Marlvia, 
owner of the Prineess, Melbourne, and 
the Adelphi, Sydney, Australia, left New 
York Nov. 17 for San Franciseo. She 
sails from that noint for Sydney on the 
Ventura. 


A handy little camera for those going 
on the road and for taking pictures of 
acts is called the “Movette.” Films come 
in packages of 50 feet, but owing to 
their size they are equal to 190 feet of 
standard film. 


Lou Edwards, American comedian, 
who has been playing in England for a 
number of years, and paid a few weeks’ 
visit here, returned to London, Nov. 21, 
on the New Amsterdam to fulfill pro- 
vincial music hall contracts. 


— 


The Orpheum, Durham, N. C., which 
has been playing split week vaudeville 
booked by Jule Delmar for the past six 
weeks, has been temporarily discontin- 
ued due to alterations. It will continue 
with vaudeville in about three weeks. 


William Rock is going to London again 
next spring at the conclusion of the vau- 
deville season here. He has a very flat- 
tering offer from there to once more 
appear in musical comedy in the Eng- 
lish metropolis, and will undoubtedly 
accept. 

The vaudeville team of Rubini and 
Martini dissolved partnership this week. 
Mr. Martini has been placed under con- 
tract for work with the Edison Phono- 
graph Co., while Miss Rubini intends to 
secure another partner and reappear in 
a new two act 

Lewis and White, the “sister” act, will 
professionally separate after Dec, 15, 
owing to the continued illness of Mary 
White’s mother, who must go to the 
coast and wishes her daughter with her. 
Virginia Lewis may become a “single 
act” or secure another partner in vaude- 
Ville. 


Two performances of the Friars’ Frolic 
will be given next month at the Lex- 
ington opera house the evenings of 
Dec. 21 and Dec. 28. John J. Gleason, 


abbot; Joseph Klaw and Fred Block 
constitute the Frolic Committee John 
I llock is business manager and Leo kL. 


Redding is in snarge of publicity. 


The Neil O’Brien Minstrels will go into 
the Montauk, Brooklyn, next week (Dec. 
1). Bert Swor is the principal comic 
this season, and the Montauk engage- 
ment is the nearest metropolitan appear- 
ance that has befallen the troop since 
its organization. According to Oscar 
Hodge, the owner of the attraction, the 


Brooklyn engagement was necessary 
owing to the congestion in road booke 
ings. 


The date for the opening of Winthrop 
Ames entirely remodeled Little Theatre 
is set for Dec. 22. The house, under 
lease to Oliver Morosco, will be man- 
aged by Walter Morosco, his son who 


has been a company manager for several- 


seasons. Clarence R. Gray, at present 
back with “Seven Miles to Arden” 
{to be the Little’s attraction), will be 
house treasurer and also have charge 
of the company. Louise La Salle will 
be assistant treasurer. 


- 


The Parisien, Broadway's new French 
theatre on Forty-eighth street, will 
change its bill next week, offering Paul 
Bilhaud and Maurice Hennequin’s farce 
comedy “La Guele du Loup.” Suzanne 
Caubet and Angelo Faurie, not in the 
current cast, will debut in the new piece, 
The Parisien will change its attractions 
every two or three weeks. It opened 
Wednesday last week and has been 
playing to very good business. The ad- 
mission scale is $3 top. 


Arthur C. Aiston and William Woods 
launched their lodrama, “A Little 
Girl in a Big City,” on its fourth annual 
tour Thanksgiving day in Syracuse. In 
the cast are a number of the members of 
the original company including Chas, 
Haines, Anthony Burger, Geraldine Rus- 
sell and Florence Stewart. During the 
existence of the International Cireuit 
this attraction carried top honors with 
business done on the circuit. During the 
last season of the circuit it was the only 
attraction which played to profit on all 
of its engagements. 


The South Bend, Ind., “Tribune” of 
Nov. 11, last, had the following edi- 
torial: 


Learning the Trade. 


The name of an actor in the cast 
of a new production reminded a per- 
son who knows him of the value 
of apprenticeship. Ten or eleven 
years ago the man in point was 
Otruggling along in the 10-cent 
vaudeville which broke out in a 
rash all over the United States just 
before the time of picture palaces 
and just after the vogue of cheap 
melodrama, What he went through 
in the theatres and hotels of the 
smal towns of the country was 
enough to make one question 
whether the game was worth the 
candle, for he was from a home of 
refinement and could have selected 
from a number of less wearying and 
more remunerative careers. But he 
kept on singing and dancing and tell- 
ing jokes to more or less apprecia- 
tive, if humble, audiences, four or 
five times a day, He was a typical 
ornament of the “small time.” 

What this entertainer learned 
during those hard years of his ap- 
prenticeship to the stage is now 
invaluable to him. He is now cast 
in a first-class metropolitan produc- 
tion, the fulfillment, next to star- 
dom, of his bopes and his chance 
to apply his wide knowledge of hu- 
man nature and his polished stage 
technique in the best theatres of 
the world has come. He is about 
to “cash in.” We would commend 
the incident to all young people with 
stage ambitions, Except in the 
thousandth case there is no short- 
cut, no royal road. The way to go 
on the stage is to go on it; get a 
“job,” no matter how humble, and 
tuke the buffets and rebuffs of for- 
tune as they come, always keeping 
the head high and the eyes fixed 
on the goal. Nearly all our leading 
stage people began as nonentities in 
the sluggish backwaters of the 
drama. Modern aspirants must be 
ready to do the same, And this is 
just as true in commercial, indus- 
trial and professional life. Hard, 


consistent, intelligent work wins. 
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POSTPONEMENT COSTS 


MANAGEMENT UPWARDS $125,000 


Actors’ and Stage Hands’ Strike, England’s Railway Strike 
and Dock Strike in New York, All Combined to Delay 
New York Presentation—Entire Company Paid 
Full Salary This Week—Loss in Receipts 
$60,000—Costs $22,000 Weekly to 
Operate—Crew Bill $13,000 for 
Rehearsals Last Week. 


The week’s postponement of the open- 
ing of the Comstock & Gest production 
of “Aphrodite,” at the Century, figures 
a loss to the management of something 


more than $125,000. The piece was 
scheduled to have its premiere  per- 
formance Monday night, but because of 
mechanical difficulties it was postponed 
until next Monday. 

This postponement will bring the first 
case of paying salaries to the artists 
who have rehearsed for a longer period 
than ts allowable under the new Actors’ 
Equity Association contracts that have 
been in force since the settlement of 
the actors’ strike. The delay in the 
opening of the Century show is directly 
due to a series of strikes that interfered 
with the work on the scenic equipment. 
There was a strike of the actors and 
the stage hands in New York. This tied 
up the building of the production. Then 
the railway strike in England was re- 
sponsible for the delay in the shipping 
of the scenic canvas to this country. 
The entire production was painted 
abroad. When the canvas finally did 
arrive here the longshoreman’s strike 
here made it impossible to unload it 
from the steamer. 

There was an advance sale for the 
first night of $16,000, capacity at $10 
top seale. The gross for the week, ac- 
cording to the advance, would have been 
$60,000, counting the extra Thanksgiv- 
ing performance and the holiday prices 
that would have prevailed for both the 
matinee and night on that day and a 
big Friday and Staurday business due 
to the influx of strangers for the Army 
and Navy football match. 

To run the production of “Aphrodite” 
and the Century, there is a weekly cost 
sheet of $22.000. The original invest- 
ment cf Comstock & Gest is really about 
$125,000 in the production, although 
there are stories that the piece will 
stand the managers about $250,000 up 
to the time the curtain will be first 
rung up. 

Last week the bill for the crew and 
the musicians for extra rehearsals and 
overtime was between $13,000 and $14,- 
000. One of the carpenters topped the 
salary roll with $186 for his week’s 
work. In the electric department there 
Was one envélope that contained $157 
for the week. 

This week all of the members of the 
cast are receiving full salary just as 
though performances were being given. 
The company has given five weeks of re- 
hearsals as permitted under the new 


A. E. A. contract, and this being the 
sixth week they are being paid. The 
musicians are also getting full salary, 
the reason being that if they were off 


during this week some of the men 
would have switched to other jobs and 
there would have been the necessity of 
rehearsing new men in their places, 

The crew is working overtime all this 
week. The regular working hours be- 
ing according to the shop schedule and 
the extra time being charged in at night, 

One of the hitches was in striking 
and setting the scenes. At the dress 
rehearsal last week it is said to have 
taken an hour and a half to make the 
change from the first to the second acts. 
There has also been some change in the 
action of the piece. 

On advertising and billing there has 


been approximately $10,000 spent prior 
to the opening. 

One of the novelties regarding the 
“Aphrodite” company is the employment 
of between 80 and 100 Columbia College 
students in the piece, acting as supers. 
This is the first time in years the super 
of the college brand has been in a New 
York production. 


‘FUEL SHORTAGE HELPS. . 


Columbus, Ind., Nov. 25. 

To save the consumption of fuel in 
the homes, the city administration urged 
citizens to attend the theatres of even- 
ings. E. M. Carr, superintendent of the 
city utilities, ordered that all street 
lights be put out at 11 p. m. and urged 
theatre managers to begin their shows 
earlier in order that people might reach 
home before the lights were turned off. 

Theatre patronage {mmediately took 
a gratifying jump upward. 


SAM HARRIS’ FIRST. 


Sam H. Harris’ first production alone 
as a producing manager will have Wil- 
liam Collier the star. The piece is be- 
ing cast and is due for an out-of-town 
premiere around the first of the year. 

It is called “The Hottentot,” a farce 
comedy by Victor Mapes. 

Mr. Harris is presenting “The Acquit- 
tal” alone although George M. Cohan 
did considerable in the staging of the 
drama. The latter piece is due the 
Cohan and Harris theatre around Jan. 1. 


MURRAY LEAVES LAUDER. 


Lester Murray, for many years com- 
pany manager with Harry Lauder for 
William Morris, left the company in his 
opening week at Los Angeles as the re- 
sult of a difference with Lauder. 

One of the advance men was called 
in to act as manager, and Murray re- 
turned to New York. 


ENTERTAINS AT SHUBERT. 

By ransacking the ticket agencies, I. 
Miller, the theatrical shoe man, collected 
400 seats for the performance of “The 
Magic Melody” at the Shubert Dec. 9. 
He will take his friends there that ev- 
ening. 


J. MARCUS KEYES MARRIED. 


Chicago, Nov, 25. 


The marriage took place here of J. 
Marcus Keyes to Christinia Kile, of 
pictures. 


Mr. Keyes represents the Actors’ 


Equity Association in this city, 


Francine Larrimores Sister. 


EilIna Moore, who is appearing in 
“Scandal,” is a sister of Francine Larri- 
more. 

She took the name of Moore, she says, 


because she did not wish to trade on 
her sister's reputation. 


Receiver for German Opera. 

The Star Opera Co., recently enjoined 
from presenting German opera at the 
Lexington, passed into the hands of a 
receiver last week. 


TWO SCALPING ORDINANCES. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

An ordinance prohibiting the selling 
of theatre tickets at more than box 
office prices, aimed to do away with side- 
walk ticket-scalping, was introduced into 
the City Council Monday. Coupled with 
this ordinance was another providing 
for the licensing of legitimate ticket- 
selling agencies in loop hotels and else- 
where, where tickets would be sold for 
the same price charged at the box 
office. 

The license fee proposed is $500. 

The ordinances resulted from a meet- 
ing of the Council subcommittee with a 
delegation of theatre men last Friday. 
The suggestio.. for the licensing ordi- 
nance came from U. J. Hermann, man- 
ager of the Cort theatre. It was con- 
curred to by the other managers present. 
The ordinance will hit Florence Couthoui, 
“Queen of the Scalpers,” hardest, as she 
has more than a dozen ticket offices. 
The license fee for her would amount 
to several thousand dollars a year. 

In this connection, the methods of 
Mrs. Couthoui were discussed. She got 
support from all the managers except 
Hermann, who declared himself opposed 
to all forms of scalping. 


“ARKANSAW” FOR BOSTON. 
Providence, Nov. 25. 

“Joan of Arkansaw,” the new musical 
show produced by Arthur Hammerstein, 
opens here tonight at the Shubert-Ma- 
jestic. The authors are Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 2nd., and Herbert Stodhart. 

In the cast are Anna Seymour, Julia 
Kelety, Frank McCormack, Walter 
Seanlon, Bernard Gorcey, Russell Mack, 
Harry Seymour, Helen Ford, Minnie 
Milne, Coccia and Amato, Joe Barton, 
Stafford Pemberton. 

The show goes to Boston from here. 


“LINCOLN” SHOWS IN STAMFORD. 
Stamford, Conn., Nov. 25. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” the drama by 
John Drinkwater, a London success, will 
have its first American showing here 
tonight, under the management of Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr. 

Frank McGlinn will play the title role. 
The show will have its really formal 
opening at Washington next week. Les- 
ter Lonergan staged it. 


CHURCHES OPPOSED. 


Connersville, Ind., Nov. 25. 

Unannounced plans of theatre inter- 
ests here to open Sundays are being 
met with concerted opposition from the 
churches. 

The Sunday schools of three towne 
ships recently adopted resolutions op- 
posing the opening. 


“FLIRTING PRINCESS” THRIVING. 

The report that Gus Hill’s “Flirting 
Princess,” starring Harry Bulger, closed 
at Quebec, Canada, Nov. 10, was in- 
correct. The show opened at Quebec 
Nov. 21 and has been playing to ca- 
pacity business ever since, 


“ROADS OF DESTINY” CLOSING. 


“Roads of Destiny” will stop this 
week in Buffalo, although it drew $11,- 
200 at Detroit last week. 

The reason for closing is Florence 
Reed leaving the cast to fill a contract 
for pictures. 


SACKS HAS TWO FOR LONDON. 


J. L. Sacks, who sails for home Satur- 
day on the Mauretania, has secured the 
English rights to “East is West” and 
“Trene.” He is also negotiating for one 
or two other American hits, but the 


deals are not yet consummated. 


Billie Burke “Herself” Stand. 

In order to overcome the picture ad- 
vertising Billie Burke has had during 
the last couple of years the paper an- 
nouncing her appearance at the Liberty 
theatre “Billie Burke ‘Herself’ in 
‘Caeser's Wife.” 


BARRYMORE’S “RICHARD 3RD.” 


Although last week it was practically 
settled that “The Jest,” Arthur Hopkins’ 
sensational success at the Plymouth 
would be forced to stop about the first 
of the year, early this week there was 
no certainty of the closing. 

The matter appears to rest upon the 
decision of John Barrymore. The star 
advised the management it was heces- 
sary for him to go abroad for several 
weeks. It had been agreed that Lionel 
Barrymore would retire from the cast 
after the holidays because of J. D. 
Williams’ production of Brieux’s “The 
Red Robe.” 

At present the plan of Lionel to leave 
“The Jest” has not been changed but 
if John remains, the show may con- 
tinue with another player in Lionel’s 
role of “Neri.” Continuation appears 
to be up to John, but it is also possible 
“The Jest” will be continued regardless. 

Mr. Hopkins’ plan to present John 
Barrymore in a new production figure. 
This play has been under preparation 
for months. It is understood that it is 
to be “Richard the Third.” The only 
American player to appear in the great 
Shakespearean drama within the last 
15 years was Richard Mansfield. Rob- 
ert B. Mantell also did it but never for 
Broadway showing. 


EXTRA MATINEE FOR “DADDIES.” 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

Cut off from a prosperous engagement 
at Powers’ by action of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, “Daddies” played 
an extra matinee performance Saturday 
1.orning to get back some of the money 
lost to the company as a result. 

The association, notorious for its in- 
efficiency in the past, picked on “Dad- 
dies” to get a publicity splurge because 
five child performers were in the cast. 

The action was taken despite the fact 
that in each cas. the mother of the 
child accompanied it, and that a tutor 
went along with the troupe to see that 
the education of the kiddies was not 
neglected. 

The show has been getting $16,000 a 
week. It goes to Philadelphia for a run, 
and is succeeded by “Dark Rosaleen.” 


GAZZOLO BOOKING SHOWS. 


Frank A. P. Gazzolo, the Chicago man- 
ager, who maintains a three-theatre cir- 
cuit of road shows at popular prices, is 
here completing some bookings for his 
Victoria, National and Imperial! theatres, 
all in the windy town. He discontinued 
the policy of rotating stock, as he ran 
short of material. The new stock re- 
leases this season of the grade satis- 
factory to Chicago audiences are very 
meagre. 

Gazzolo will henceforth play road 
shows on a basis of 60-40 for dramatic 
and 65-35 for musical, occasionally pro- 
ducing one of his own to play the three 
weeks. 


HARD ON WOODS. 


A. H. Woods has three shows in re- 
hearsal and as yet has no houses for 
them, neither for try-out purposes or 
Broadway. They are “Ready to Occu- 
py,” “A Room at the Ritz,” and “Poker 
Ranch,” the latter being a new Willard 
Mack drama. 

Mr. Woods is also interested in the 
new Ray Goetz revue “As You Were” 
with Irene Bordoni and Sam Bernard. 


GEORGE WHITE’S BUSINESS. 
soston, Nov. 25. 

The George White “Scandals of 1919” 
did an average of $25,000 weekly on its 
local four weeks at the Colonial. Last 
weck, its final one, the show did $29,000, 
the week before $26,000. 

This week the White production is in 
Toronto. It should have gone-to Pitts- 
burgh, but its date there was given to 
Raymond Hitchcock. 


New Hast Opening. 

Walter Hast’s production of the farce 
“Let Tommy Do It” opens a week from 
tonight, Dec. 5, in Stamford, with 
Marion Coakley and Herbert Yost 
starred. 
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SHOWS 


THE BOX OFFICE 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Broadway Never Had So Many Hits Nor Such High Grosses 
—Leo Newman Cut Off From Empire and Lyceum—Has 
Had Trouble With Authorities—“Irene” a Big 


Surprise Hit—Large 


Chicago Estimates. 


é 
An autumnal analysis of the box of- 


fices of the legitimate attractions in New 
York and Chicago show no wavering of 
the season’s big business. Broadway 
never had so many hits nor such high 


grosses. There are at least seven non- 
musical. plays traveling at better than 
$15,000 weekly; five of that group are 
doing nearly $16,000; two are con- 
sistently beating $17,000, and one is 
playing well above $18,000. 

These are new figures for those 
houses, possibly because of this season’s 
increased house scales. 

Many of the successes are getting $3 
top, with $3.50 for Saturday nights and 
holidays, the same scale going for the 
musical shows, which are also consider- 
ably ahead of former figures. There are 
haift a dezen plays in small houses 
charging the $3 scale and getting close 
to capacity, a good test of the season's 
heavy theatre movement. 

Musical attractions are getting big 
money in a number of instances, but 
New York has more shows of that kind 
than ever running concurrently. About 
half of that group are not faring any too 
well and another bunch will go out after 
the holidays. 

The season has been marked by a 
theatre shortage, with constant pressure 
by attractions waiting to come in. Stop 
limits have been raised and guarantees 
given to secure berths. With a heavy 
list of new shows still waiting to come 
in, the one-nighters have been flooded 
with first-class attractions. This has 
milked the smalier stands in a measure 
and accounts for the in and out reports 
from the road. 

This week started off with a bad 
Monday night, but advance sales for 
the latter portion of the week, com- 
mencing Wednesday night, indicate big- 
ger weekly figures than ever, because 
the house scales have been raised, not 
only for Thanksgiving day, but also in 
some cases the Saturday night scale 
going into effect on Friday. Not only 
Thanksgiving, but the influx of visitors 
for the Army and Navy game accounts 
for the heavy advance sales. 

The principal topic of the week among 
the brokers was the cutting off of the 
Leo Newman agency for obtaining seats 
for either the Empire or the Lyceum, 
two houses that have two of the big- 
gest hits in town. The reason for this 
was the constant difficulty that Newman 
has been in with the authorities since 
the passing of the new speculator or- 
dinance. 

There was also a squeal Tuesday 
morning on the notices that the Billie 
Burke show received because’ the 
brokers have bought at the Liberty for 
eight weeks, taking about 400 seats a 
night with only 20 per cent return al- 
lowed. The buy for the “Rose of China” 
is 500 seats a night for four weeks. 

lor the Belasco production, “The Son- 
Daughter,” the entire lower floor has 
been sold to the agencies for eight 
weeks, while the Morosco show, “Linger 
Longer Letty,” there is a light buy of 
e@bout 150 a night. 

There are thirty-three buys running at 
present. They are: - “Son-Daughter,” 
(Belasco); “Abe Potash,” (Bijou); “Lit- 


the Whopper,” (Casino); “Little Blue 
Devil,” (Central); “Royal Vagabond,” 


“Just°A Minute,” 
(Criterion); 


(Cohan and Harris); 
(Cort); “Hiring Line,” 


“Girl In the Limousine,” (Eltinge); 
“Declassee,” (Empire); “Linger Longer 
Letty,” (Fulton); “Lightnin,’” (Gaiety); 
“Apple Blossoms,” (Globe); “Wedding 
Bells,” (Harris); “Moonlight and Honey - 
suckle,” (Miller); “Clarence,” (Hudson); 
“Roly Boly Eyes,” (knickerbocker); 
“Ceasar’s Wife,” (Liberty); “Adam and 
Eva,” (Longacre); “Gold Diggers,” (Ly- 
ceum); “Rose of China,” (Lyric); “Un- 
known Woman,” (Elliott); “Civilian 
Clothes,” (Morosco); “Follies,” (New 
Amsterdam); “Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies,” (Bayes); “Palmy .Days,” (Play- 
house); “Jest,” (Plymouth): “Nightie 
Night,” (Princess); “Buddies,” (Sel- 
wyn); “Magic Melody,” (Shubert); 
“Scandal,” (39th St.); “Passing Show,” 
(Winter Garden). 

The surprise of the season is “Irene” 
at the Vanderbilt which is a tremendcus 
hit, but the management of which did 
not insist on a buy and the agencies 
are getting their regulars on the show. 

The cut rate list for the current week 
included “The Crimson Alibi,” (Broad- 
hurst); “Little Whopper,’ (Casino); 
“Fifty_Fifty, Ltd.,” (Comedy); “Just a 
Minute,” (Cort): “On the Hiring Line,” 
(Criterion); “The Storm,” (48th St.); 
“Nothing But Love,” (44th St.); “The 
Dancer,” (special performances) 
(Lyric); “The Challenge,” (Manhattan); 
“Civilian Clothes,” (Morosco); “Green- 
wich Village Follies,” (Bayes); “Palmy 
Days,” (Playhouse); “Voice In the 
Dark,” (Republic); ‘‘Buddies,” (Selwyn); 
and “Magic Melody,” (Shubert). 


VARIETY’S estimate of last week's 
business is: 
“Adam and Eva,” Longacre (lith week). 
Has been traveling along at a _ $12,000 


reekly clip and looks good for the season. 

Draw is big for the lower floor, though not 
quite capacity upstairs. A Comstock & Gest 
production. 

“Aphrodite,’’ Century. Premiere, set for last 
Monday, postponed until Dec. 1, but open- 
ing not positive then. Advance sale over 
$50,000 and over that gross figured on for 
the first week, starting with $16,000 for 
the first night. Cast is on full salary this 
delayed week. 

“A Voice in the Dark,” Republic (14th week). 
Primed to stay a few weeks longer, with 
successor probably Florence Moore in 
“Breakfast In Bed,” due around the holi- 
days. "Voice’’ got $7,360 last week, which 
shows a profit for the attraction and about 
an even break for the house. A good show, 
but hurt by similarity of other mystery 
Plays. Shovwtd do well on the road. 

“Apple Blossoms,” Globe (Sth week). One of 
the outstanding hits of the musical shows 
and the most successful operetta in years. 
Has been drawing new figures for the Globe 


with over $23,000 weekly right along, at 


$3 top and $3.50 Saturday. Got $23,800 
last week. 
“Buddies,” Selwyn (5th week) One of the 


two new Selwyn offerings, both classed ag 
hits (the other ig ‘“‘Wedding Bells”). Feat- 
ures Donald Brian, Peggy Wood and Roland 
Young. Is a comedy with music. 
it went to $15,320, about the 

held since opening. 


Last week 
pace it has 
Ig playing to $3 top. 
Starting next week, however, the manage- 


ment intends dropping the top price to 
$2.75, which may be a wise move, since 
the house ia of ample capacity. Will be the 
first successful attraction to lower its estab 
lished scale. 

“Caesar’s Wife,” Liberty (1st week). Billie 


Burke returned to the dramatic stage under 
the direction of her husband-manager, Fio 
Ziegfield, Jr. The shows’ engagement at 
Washington last week is reported to have 
broken records with over $17,000 draw at 
the National for six days. 

“Clarence, Hudson (10th weck). Has been a 


sell out since opening, going at $17,000 and 
over weekly. Last week it touched $17,430 
and is regarded as George Tylers’ most suc- 
cessful offering. Broke a week day record 
for the Hudson on Friday night of last 
week with $2,280 In. 

“Crimson Alibi,” Broadhurst (16th week). 
Went to nearly $9,000 and run should ex- 
tend beyond holidays. George Broadhurst 
putting on a London production of the 
“Alibi,” due to open this week. 

“Civilian Clothes,” Morosco (11th week). One 
of the season's successful comedies with a 
weekly gross of over $11,000. Considered 
good for house of this size. 

“Declassee,”” Empire (8th week). One of the 
strongest draws on Broadway and consid- 


ered the best acting yet done by Ethel 
Barrymore, Is running to better than 
$16,000 weekly. 

“East Is West,” Astor (55th week). Looks 


strong enough to remain through this, its 
second, season. Holds up with the comedy 
leaders with a little over $16,000 weekly, 
which is virtually capacity business. No 
road companies out and none planned until 
the original show starts on tour. 

“Fifty Fifty, Ltd.,” Comedy (5th week). Goes 
out Saturday, though show regarded as 
good entertainment. It did not, however, 
build to good business and made a poor 
start. H. H. Frazee brings Clifton Crawford 
in next Tuesday with “diy Lady Friends.” 

“Follies,” New Amsterdam week). Will 
take to the road at the end of next week, 
Has established a new ‘‘Follics’’ record both 
as to run and weekly and total gross, be- 
ing the most successful of the whole series. 
Was the first show to charge $3.50 nightly 
and the top for Thursday night (Thanks- 
giving) is $5 per seat. Has not fallen under 
$25,000 weekly and has average from $27,- 
000 to $29,600. ‘‘Monsiuer Beaucaire’’ suc- 
ceeus on Dec. 8. 

“Girl in the Limousine,” Eltinge (8th week). 
Is a successful Jaugh provoking farce of 
bedroom type. Has not attained the pace 
of preceding shows of the same type at the 
Eitinge, but still a money maker. Got $9,- 
600 last week. Is expected to remain until 
spring. 

“Gold Diggers,” Lyceum (9th week). Equals 
if it does not shade anything in town in 
demand. ls creating new house figures, 
playing to nightly capacity. Played to $15,353 
last week. Show sure to remain for solid 
season. 


“Greenwich Village Follies,” Bayes (20th 
week). Got around $13,000 last week. Has 
been one of the most successful musical 
shows, holding over from the summer gsea- 
son and now aimed to last out the winter. 
Show is in on a rental arrangement which 
gives it the break. Prior to its arrival this 
house could not draw a winner, it being a 
roof theatre. Its success proves that the 
house is secondary and the play the main 
thing. 

“Happy Days,’’ Hippodrome (14th week). 
The Hip is playing its biggest season. House 
scale is higher than in former years, but 
show has been playing to relatively greater 
business. With $65,000 weekly as a pivotal 
gross, ‘Happy Days” has gone above that 
figure more often than under. Has gone 
around $80,000 for holiday weeks. Drew 
$68,700 last week. 

“His Honor Abe Potash,” Bijou (7th week). 
One of the comedies playing small houses at 
$3 top. last week the gross went to $9,- 
940, big takings for a 6500-seat theatre. 
Plan was to move attraction to.a larger 
house, but admission scale was raised in- 
stead. A Woods hit, 

‘irene,” Vanderbilt (2d 
the brightest 
dora,” 
it drew 


Considered 
musical show since “Floro- 
Opening Tuesday night last week, 
$14,400 and this week the gross 
should reach $16,000. Produced by Jos. 
Moran and lI.yle Andrews, who delivered 
the smash of the recent musical arrivals. 
“Just a Minute,’’ Cort (5th week). At no time 
has this attraction indicated strength and 
lasts no longer than expeected. Got $5,800 last 


week). 


week, Will move out at the end of the 
week, with Cort’s “Three's a Crowd,” due 
to open next Tuesday night. 

“Little Whopper,” Casino (7th week). Play- 
ing to fairly good business with around 
$13,000 top figures Show ia expensively 
hooked up Ja getting ald through cut 
rates 

“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (63d week). Broadway's 
run leader and going strong enough to in- 
dicate its continuation throughout the sea- 
son, Played to around $13,000 last week. 

“Linger Longer Letty,” Fulton (2d week), 
Second cdition of “So Long Letty. Char- 


lotte Greenwood, its star, should carry it 
along for a moderately good run. Gpened 
Thursday of last week, 

“Little Blue Devil,” Central (4th week). Has 
been piaying to very good business from 
the start, though slarimed by the eritics. 
Last week's gross nearly touched $14,009. 


Increase In scale for current week should 
send it to better than $15,000. 


“Magic Melody,” Shubert (3d week). First 
try for Wilner & Romberg. Is very exe 
pensively framed and must do big business 
t» show a profit. Playing around $13,000, 
which is losing business for the attraction, 
Cut rates have materially aided in securing 
this gross. 


“Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof (9th 
week). Has been drawing a smart crowd, 
with no opposition show and little in the 
way of cabarets to deflect its takings, 

“Moonlight and Honeysuckle,” Henry Miller 
(9th week). Not a big success, but has ac- 
complished a fair run as expected. Will go 
out soon, with Henry Miller and Blanche 
Bates due to succeed in a new play, set 
for the holidays. Drew $7,500 last week, 


“Nightie Night,’’ Princess (12th week). Farce 
well suited to this small house. Has showed 
a profit right along, getting over $5,000 
with a $3 top. Expected to go out in Jan- 
uary, with the Dolly Sisters in a new. revue 
due Feb. 1. 


“Nothing But Love,” 44th Street (7th week). 
Was in the Lyric on arrangement: With- 
drew upon arrival of “The Rose of China.’”” 
Moved over to 44th Street Monday and will 
stay until after the holidays. $9,700 last 
week. 

“On the Hiring Line,” Criterion (6th week). 
A Tyler show figured having a chance, but 
showing little until last week. Meves out 
Saturday and is trying for another house, 
Laurette Taylor opens here Tuesday in “One 
night in Rome.” : 

Opera Comique, Park (7th week). Did not 
start out as well this season as last, but 
has climbed to figures approximately as 
good. Last week, with “Yeomen of the 
“Guard,” it went over $11,000. 

“Palmy Days,” Playhouse (5th week), 
Though credited with being a clever play 
of its type, by a noted playwright (Au- 
gustus “‘Thomas) and with Wilton Lackaye 
starring, this show has failed to catch on 
as expected. Running around $7,000. Busl- 
ness downstairs all right, but away off up- 
stairs. 

Parisien, French Players (2d week). Started 
off well Wednesday of last week, the weekly 
pace indicated for the four days being 
around $8,000, good for this smal! house, 
Current double bill, “Main Gauche” and 
“Chonchette,” to be followed next week by 
a farce comedy. 

“Passing Show,” Winter Garden (6th week), 
First Garden show at $3.50 top. Is leading 
Broadway musical shows in gross and is 
considered the best of the ‘Passing Show” 
series. 

“Roly Boly Eyes,” Knickerbocker (10th 
week). This show's run credited to the 
drawing powers of its star, Eddie Leonard, 
Has- been over its stop limit for several 
weeks, playing to $11,20¢ ast we.k, and ig 
framed to remain until after the holidays, 
“Angel Face’ mentioned to succeed, but 
may go into another house. 

“Rise of Silas Lapham,” Garrick (lst week). 
Second offering of the Theatre Guild this 
season. Opened Monday night with James 
K. Hackett starred. Hackett listed as oute- 
side the.Guild formerly. 

“Rose of China,’”’ Lyric (lst week). Latest 
musical show to arrive and third new pro- 
duction for Comstock & Gest this season, 
Opened Tuesday night to good advance 
sale. Played to excellent business on the 
road and reported from there a success. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (39th 
week). Run leader of the musical hold- 
overs, bue due to depart arovnd the first 
of the year. Went over $12,000 last week, 
“The Acquittal’” due to succeed it. 

“See Saw,” George M. Cohan (10th week). 
Going out at the end of the week. Got 
nearly $10,000 last week and shouid jump 


to $12,000 this week, with holidays. WBisle 
Janis and “Her Gang” succeed next 
Monday. 

“Seandal,” 29th Street (llth week). Started 


off with an agency buy covering a six 
months’ period. Was the first of the non- 
musical shows to inaugurate a $3 top night- 
ly. Has been going around $12,500 right 
along, duplicating its Chicago success. Road 
shows also doing well. 

“Son-Daughter,””’ Belascc (2d week). Second 

David this season. 

Lenore Ulric starred. Opened Wednesday of 

last week and critics were not unduly en- 

And, like forme. Belasco plays, 
it is masterful in production and shows 6 
demand indicating it will stay throughout 
the season. Figures for performances after 
the premiere established new records for 
the Belasco. For the five shows last week 
the ‘Son-Daughter”’ drew $10,483, which for 
na full week gives it a pace of $16,000. 

“The Dancer,” Lyric (9th week) This is the 
third and final week at this house, the show 
playing off-matinee afternoons, which failed 
to attract enough business to break even. 
Show probably going on tour 

“The Storm,” 8th Street (9th week). Has 
shown strength during the last month and 


(Continucd on Page 26.) 
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TRANS-CANADIAN THEATRES COMPANY 
ABSORBS SMALL AND WALKER HOUSES 


New Corporation Starts Operations Dec. 1—Canadian Capi- 
tal Swings Biggest Theatre Deal in History of Domin- 
ion—Chain From Halifax to Vancouver—George F. 
Driscoll Manager of Entire Circuit—W. A. Ed- 
wards in Charge of Bookings. 


Montreal, Nov. 25. 

The new Trans-Canadian Theatres 
Company begins active operation in 
Canada on Dec. 1. The new company 
is the result of a $4,000,000 deal which 
has combined the A. J. Small theatres 
and booking affiliations of Eastern Can- 
ada with those of the C. P, Walker cir- 
cuit and its affiliations in the western 
end of the Dominion. George F. Dris- 
coll and his associates in His Majesty’s 
theatre here are the promoters of the 
new circuit which reaches from Halifax 
to the Pacific coast. 

The booking of the attractions will 
be in charge of W. A. Edwards, who will 
make his headquarters in Montreal at 
His Majesty’s, while Mr, Driscoll will 
be the manager of the entire circuit. 
The circuit will have a New York rep- 
resentative and will continue the book- 
ing affiliations that both Small and 
Walker had with the Shuberts and 
K. & E. 

It was stated that Al. Dymant, M. P., 
and a banking figure in Montreal, was 
interested in the financing of the new 
circuit, but this was denied by Mr. Dris- 
eoll on Monday to the Montreal corre- 
spondent of VARIETY. The deal is the 
biggest of its kind in the history of the 
theatre in Canada, and it was financed 
entirely by Canadian capital. 

A, J. Smll owned the Grand Opera 
House in both Toronto and Lendon, 
Ont., as well as the theatres in Hamiiton 
and Kingston. His bookings included 
the houses in St. Catherines, St. Thomas 
and Brantford, in which theatres he was 
financially interested to a certain ex- 
tent. In addition to this he virtually 
beoked all of Eastern Canada, including 
Barrie, Petersborough, Stratford, Wood- 
stock, Gueif, Galt, Orilla and all of the 
one nighters of a like calibre in On- 
tario province. 

Cc. P. Walker owned the Walker, 
Winnipeg, and in association with Ly- 
diate was interested in the houses in 
Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Grand Forks, N. D. With Barney Groves 
he was interested in the houses in Sas- 
katoon, Regina, Moose Jaw and Medi- 
cine Hat, 

The combination of the Walker and 
the small circuits will make it possible 
for one route to be laid out from coast 
to coast in one office. 

According to VARIETY’S information 
the deal was completed Nov. 13, and the 
price paid to A. J. Small for his in- 
terests is said to have been $2,000,000. 

At the offices of Klaw & Erlanger it 
was stated early this week that A. J. 
Small was still handling Canadian book- 
ings as far as it was known there and 
that he had no later than Monday of 
this week arranged for certain attrac- 
tions to play during the month of De- 
cember. However, it was admitted that 
he might be handling the books until the 
new organization was in shape to take 
them over. 


NIVEN SUES JUKOVITZ BROS. 

Phil H. Niven, through Herman Roth, 
his attorney, has brought suit against 
the Jukovitz Brothers, of the Columbia, 
Far Rockaway, L. I., charging failure to 
settle for the two days his show, “La La 
Lucille,” played that house Nov. 14-15. 
It is not the original company. Niven 


booked it into the Columbia on a guar- 
antee and percentage basis. Louis Hal- 
lett representing him as manager. 

The receipts for two days amounted to 
$2,429.75. Niven dropped in during the 
opening, saw a number pass the door 
with only coupon stubs, and engaged the 
house management in conversation over 
that. It was decided to check up after 
each performance, and Hallett received 
instructions to get a final settlement be- 
fore the end of the last performance, 
Niven agreeing to accept cash and a 
check for the balance of his share, 

Charges of $180 and $69 due to extra 
advertising and the stage hands, respec- 
tively, were then brought forward by 
Jankovitz Brothers. Niven claims he re- 
fused to accept payment if these bills 
were to be Geducted from his share, and 
held the show up pending an agreement. 
One of the Junkovitz brothers appeared 
before the curtain and announced that 
the show was not being continued be- 
cause the company refused to accept 
their check, and that there wasn’t suffi- 
cient ready cash in the box office to make 
settlement required. He added, however, 
that the house would refund one-half of 
the admission, as the audience had seen 
more than haif of the performance. 


MRS. GIBSON COLLABORATING. 


Atlantic City, Nov. 25. 

Preston Gibson and his wife, formerly 
Mrs. Pratt, a granddaughter of H. H. 
Rogers, the deceased vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Co., are here, writing 
anew play. Mrs. Gibson has heretofore 
not been identified with playwrighting, 
but is said to be collaborating with her 
new husband. 

Preston Gibson has never been more 
than an amateur as a playwright, but, 
due to the fact that he is the son of a 
Senator and has always had a position 
in Washington society, his productions, 
made mostly by amateurs, have attract- 
ed considerable attention. 

They have attracted no such atten- 
tion as did his recent marriage to Mrs. 
Pratt, who divorced Alexander Dallas 
Bache Pratt, by whom she had had two 
children. Mrs. Pratt has been acciaimed 
the “best dressed woman” in New York, 
and her costumes have been the envy 
of the stage and society. Following her 
recent marriage, various suits brought 
to light the fact that she and her 
wealthy family were estranged. 

As a result of this estrangement, it is 
thought probable that her previously 
large income has been cut to a very 
small amount. 


KLINE NOT DECIDED. 

Harry Kline, who returned from the 
coast about a week ago, is as yet un- 
decided as to his moves in the im. 
mediate future. His contract with the 
Universal has still a year and a half 
to run and the film people wish to send 
him to London to represent them, 

Charles Dillingham, it is understood, 
is anxious to have Klein return to the 
Globe theatre as manager, while Klein 
himself would rather embark on a pic- 
ture venture of his own. 


OPERA AT THE SURREY. 
London, Nov. 25. 
The Surrey Theatre reopens next 
month as a south @de opera house under 
the direction of the Seabairn Operatic Co. 


a 


CROWDED STANDS SEE-SAW. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

Despite the ideas of general 
theatrical prosperity, road conditions in 
the Mid-Western territory are pre- 
carious, uncertain, and in spots terrible. 
A pat example may be quoted of one of 
the “Scandal” companies, which in two 
consecutive nights drew $1,642 in De- 
catur and $182 in Rock Island, Ill., towns 
of about the same size, in the same kind 
of territory. 

The general wave of high receipts 
brought the tidal wave of shows, and one 
after another has crowded itself on to 
the booking sheets until cities of 25,000 


are playing five and six shows weekly, 
which they cannot support. Attractions 
like Richard Carle in “Sunshine” are 
drawing less than $500 frequently, and 
Richard Bennett in a new play, ““Witness 
for the Defense,” has had stands where 
he got considerably less than that. Marie 
Dressier came into Chicago after in- 
credibly low road takings. “Tillie,” a 
big success, with Patricia Collinge in 
the original cast, is averaging around 
$600 nightly. The Mercedes show quit 
around here about $25,000 loser. 

For the unknown shows there is no 
business at all. B, D. Berg’s “Up in the 
Air” quit after about a week on the 
road, playing to virtually nothing, with 
what ordinarily would be a more than 
average traveling revue. “Honeymoon 
Town,” with a Chicago reputation, closes 
because of poor business right in its 
home territory. The cheap shows with 
good reputations, such as “Business Be- 
fore Pleasure,” which can live on small 
gross, yet give a satisfactory perform- 
ance and come in with a New York suc- 
cess title, are the only ones that are 
surviving, with the exception of the very 
huge outstanding successes, which al- 
Ways draw capacity under any condi- 
tions everywhere. 


“ANGEL FACE’S” RECORD. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25. 
The four weeks’ engagement of “Angel 
Face” at the Forrest, just concluded, 
(the show going to Boston) stands as 
a record it is claimed, riot only here but 
anywhere, for normai weeks without any 
holidays for a musical comedy. Musical 
comedy in this instance must except 
“The Follies,” Fred Stone, etc. 
Washington, D. C., Noy. 25. 
Billie Burke, in “Caesar‘s Wife,” 
played to the largest receipts in the his- 
tory of the National last week for a 
dramatic presentation. 


$5 FOR DOLLYS’ SHOW. 


The Dolly Sisters are to appear on 
Broadway this winter in a new musical 
revue, The time set for the premiere 
is Feb. 1 at the Princess. 

Present plans call for the house to 
be scaled at $5 for the entire lower floor, 
which will give a weekly capacity of 
over $11,000 in spite of it having but 
300 seating capacity. 

Two French dancers will feature the 
show next to the Dollys. 


MISSES TRAIN; POSTPONES DATE. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, who 
was to have given a dramatic recital 
Friday night at Orchestra Hall, missed 
train co.-nections at Columbus, O., and it 
Was necessary to postpone his appear- 
ance until the folowing Wednesday eve- 
ning (Nov, 26). 


“NIGHT BOAT” REHEARSING, 


Cc. B. Dillingham’s newest musical 
show, “The Night Boat,” reported to 
have been held up because of the 
theatre shortage, went into rehearsal 
last week as scheduled. In the cast are 
Frank Craven, Ada Lewis, Hal Skelly 
and Louise Groody. 

The book, the story of which is based 
on a trip to Albany on a night boat, is 
by Anne Caldwell. Jerome Kern wrote 
the sore, 


WIFE STANDS BY HUSBAND. 


Lillian Albertson, former actress, now 


married to Abraham J. Levy, a Broad- 
way bookmaker, has taken a position 
standing by her husband, from whom 
his former wife—Mary—obtained a 
divorce in 1908. Justice Francis B. 
Delehanty has granted a stay of pro- 
ceedings in Levy’s payment of $300 a 
month alimony to wife No. 1, pending 
supplementary proceedings which have 
been brought against Levy. 

March 8, 1908, after Mrs. Levy No. 1 
had secured a divorce from him, Levy 
entered into a contract to pay her $300 
per month as long as she remained un- 
married. Levy now claims that she is 
the wife of Henry Dazian, an apartment 
owner of No. 142 W. 44th street, that 
she has been introduced gs his wife and 
they travelled to Europe together as man 
and wife. He claims they also registered 
at the Hotel Shelbourne, at Atlantic City, 
as man and wife. 

Levy secks to be relieved of the ali- 
mony payment on the ground that his 
ex-wife having re-married her husband 
should take care of her and he should 
be relieved of being legally compelled 
to support another man's wife. 


JOHNSON AND JARDON SCORE. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

The first personal sensation of the 
local opera season which beg-n last 
Tuesday was scored Thursday night by 
Edward Johnson, tenor, and Dorothy 
Jardon, soprano. 

It was the Chicago debut for both in 
th. leading roles of “Fedora,” in which 
Miss Jardon played the name part. 

The music critics hailed both a> the 
most promising members of the Chicago 
company. 


AMERICAN CAST FOR “CARNIVAL.” 


The forthcoming production of “The 
Carnival,” which is being put on by the 
English team of Godfrey Tearle and Lee 
Ephriam, will have an all-American cast, 
with the exception of Mr. Tearle and his 
wife. The piece is to be produced 
simultaneously with the New York show- 
ing set for around the first of the year. 

“The Carnival’ was originally pre- 
sented on the Continent. It is set in 
Venice during the annual carnival. 


EYEING “MARY BROWN.” 


Will H. Smith, general stage direc- 
tor for Oliver Morosco, was dispatched 
to Worcester on Tuesday to look over 
and fix up the new Morosco production, 
“Merry Mary Brown,” which is slated 
to come into New York in two weeks. 


CROSSMAN SHOW CLOSES. 


Dave Weis’ production, “The Critical 
Moment,” starring Henrietta Crossman, 
closed last week in Greensboro, N. C. 
lina. 

The show has been out four weeks and 
poor business was ascribed as the rea- 
son for the closing by the Weis office. 


NOT A “COSTUME” BALL. 

The forthcoming Ball of the Actors’ 
Equity Association to be given at the 
Hotel Astor, Saturday, Dec. 20, will not 
be a “costume” Ball as reported. Col, 
Eari Booth has charge of arrangements. 


“FORBIDDEN” WAITING. 
Atlantic City, Nov. 25. 

George Mooser’s “Forbidden,” the new 
Dorothy Donnelly drama starring Martha 
Hedman, is playing here this week and 
will go on the road until a Broadway 
house is obtained. 

The cast includes Georgia Lucille 
Mooser, the twelve-year-old daughter 
of the producer. 


WOODS TO PRODUCE “TILLY.” 

When A. H. Woods produces “Tilly of 
Bloomsbury” here it will be made in 
association with Grossmith & Lauril- 
lard, the English managers, who will 
have a one-third interest in the profits. 

The piece is a comedy by Ian Hay, 
adpted from the author’s novel, “Happy 
Go Lucky,” and is at present running 
to big business at the London Apolla 
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NEWS THE DAILIES 


Rehearsals began last week on Channing 
Pollock’s new melodrama, ‘‘A Room at the 
Ritz.” The play is being staged by Sam 


Forrest. 


Dorothy Dickson has signed a contract with 
Oliver Morosco to be leading woman with 
William Courtenay in Thompson Buchanan's 
comedy, ‘‘Civilian Clothes.’’ 


Michael Fokine and his wife Mme. Vera 
Fokine, who recently arrived from Russia, will 
give a program of dances in the Metropolitan 
opera house Dec. 30, illustrating the various 
phases of their art. 


Walter Hampden has been engaged for the 
title role in ‘‘The Wayfarer’’ which the Inter- 
church Movement will present in Madison 
Square Garden beginning Dec. 13. 


Crane Wilbur and Irving Berlin are collabo- 
rating in writing a musical comedy. Mr. Berlin 
fs furnishing the lyrics and Mr. Wilbur the 
book. 


Ethel Lorraine started suit last week in the 
Supreme Court, Brooklyn, against the Hippo- 
drome corporation for $100,000 damages as a 
result of injuries she alleges she sustained dur- 
ing a performance at the Hip. on Feb. 9, 1918. 
Miss Lorraine represented one of the hours in 
a clock suspended above the stage and the lad- 
der by which she reached her position was de- 
fective; she sustained injuries to her body, 
head, spine and ankle. 


Arthur Hopkins is planning in the near future 
to lead the way among theatrical managers in 
producing a series of regular Sunday perform- 
ances of Russian dramias at the Plymouth. The 
performances will be as an experiment to de- 
termine whether such productions can be put 
on without running afoul of the law or the 
Sabbath observance societies. 


‘My Lady Friends," with Clifford Crawford 
as its star, will come to the Comedy Dec. 1. 
The play is a comedy by Emil Nyitray and 
Frank Morgan. 


Owing to delays in the remodeling of the 
Little Theatre the premier of “Seven Miles to 
Arden’’ at that house will not take place until 
early next month. 


Edward Vroom, after an absence of several 
geasons from the New York stage, will give 
special matinees at the Selwyn of a number of 
well-known romantic dramas. 


Henry Miller and Blanche Bates will again 
jointly be starred this season. Their next ap- 
pearance will be In ‘‘The Famous Mrs. Fair,”’ 
a play by James Forbes. The production will 
bs under the management of A. L. Erlanger, in 
association with Mr. Miller. 


John Barrymore, who was to have sailed for 
Europe last week, canceled his steamer reserva- 
tions and will remain in ‘‘The Jest’’ indefinitely. 


Willie Weston, who died at Marien, N. Y., 
Noy. 11, left only $825 in personal property 
and no will, according to his widow. 


John Cort hag placed in rehearsal a new 
play by George C. Hazleton and Ritter 
Brown, entitled “The Whirlwind.’ Rose Cogh- 
lan will play an important role. 

Harold Orlob has been commissioned by 
Ned Wayburn to write the music for the 
latter's “‘Demi-Tasse Revue.” 


Robert Heuck, brother of C. Hubert Heuck, 
manager of the Lyric, Cincinnati, te pow han- 
diing the publicity for that house, succeeding 
Rudolph Benson, who held the position several 
years. William G. Stiegler has been appointed 
dramatic editor of the Times-Star end Charles 
O'Neill bas been elevated to a similar posi- 
tion on the Post. Nain Grute, formerly of the 
New York Times, is handling dramatics for 
the Commercial Tribune. 


The East-West Players will begin the sea- 
gon with a bill of four short plays under the 
direction of Gustav Blum, Nov. 256, at the 
Jewish Art Theatre, Madison avenue and 27th 
street, New Yor! 

Mrs. William Pruette, wife of the late Will- 
lam Pruette, is returning to the stage in a 
new musical comedy by Raymond Hubbell 
and R. H. Burnside. 


Under the will of Alf T. Ringling, who 
died recently at his home in Oakridge, N. J., 
his son, Richard Theodore Ringling, receives 
one-fourth interest held by his father in the 


Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey & Fore- 
paugh Bros. shows. 


A bazaar will be opened at the Greenwich 
Village House, Dec. 1. It will last a week. 


Julian Alfred has been engaged to put on 
the new Victor Herbert musical play, “My 
Golden Girl.” 


Comstock & Gest will shortly place Hector 
Turnbull's “A Fool and Her Husband” into 
rohearsal. It ig a comedy. 


Fred Duprez, now starring in England in ‘‘Mr. 
Manhattan,” will return to New York next 
spring in a new offering by James Madison, 


“Bucking the Tiger’’ is the title of the first 
legitimate production to be made by Lewis J. 
Selznick. The piece is by May Tully and 
Aechmud Abdullah, adapted from the latter's 
novel. The piece will have its Broadway pre- 
miere early in January. 


MARY PICKFORD AND INCOME TAX. 


Income tax officials are reported hav- 
ing noted the testimony of Mary Pick- 
ford in her successful defense last week 
of the action brought against her by 
Cora Wilkening for alleged commissions 
due the latter on Miss Pickford’s an- 
rual salary of $1,080,000 with the Fa- 
mous Players, 

Miss Pickford testified her agreement 
with Adolph Zukor called for the pay- 
ment of the salary stated, with Zukor 
to pay in addition the amount of her 
income tax. 

The revenue people are said to take 
the view that the law calls upon each 
person earning a net profit to pay a 
personal tax that is not allowable to 
be paid by others. On this theory of 
calculation it’s reported the tax bureau 
may call upen Miss Pickford to make a 
return upon the Zukor income payment, 
figuring it a part of her gross salary 
and a net earning. 

The same officers have stated it is 
their intention to investigate other thea- 
trical contracts to ascertain if a similar 
provision of income tax payment by the 
management is included. 


LAUDER AT CURRAN. 
San Francisco, Nov. 25. 

Sir Harry Lauder opened big at the 
Curran Monday night. On his first ap- 
pearance he was accorded a reception 
that lasted a full minute. 

The supporting bill had plenty of 
variety. Milo took the honors for the 
intervening section. Muriel Window 
registered strongly, doing five numbers 
and changing for each. 

The Kitamuri Japs gave the show an 
excellent start, There was big applause 
for an exceptionally fast and clever 
juggling act. Beautiful white horses 
and dogs in artistic and picturesque 
posings were appreciated. 

Marion Vallence preceded 
singing two ballads. 


JANE WHEATLEY IN PAGEANT. 


Jane Wheatley, best remembered from 
her performance with William Faver- 
sham in the latter’s production of “Jul- 
ius Caesar,” will play Pilate’s wife in 
the pageant, “The, Wayfarer,” to be 
given at the Madison Square Garden 
Dec. 16. 


Lauder, 


“AS YOU WERE” OPENS AT A. C. 

Ray Goetz’s musical show, “As You 
Were,” is aimed to open at Atlantic City, 
Dec. 18, starring Irene Bordoni and Sam 
3ernard. Others in the cast are Minerva 
Coverdale, Echlin Gayer, Frank Mayne, 
Alfred Kappler, Earle Gates, Ruth Don- 
melly and Claire Straiten 

The score is from Hierman Darewski, 
and the book by Arthur Wimperis, Glenn 
MacDonough having made the Ameri- 
can adaptation. The piece goes to the 
Lyric Philadelphia, for three weeks 
starting Dee. 21. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Robert Emmett Keane, “My Golden Girl.” 


ANOTHER VANCOUVER HOUSE. 

Vancouver, Nov. 25. 
_ Plans have just been completed for a 
new theatre, to be built in this city, to 
cost $275,000. The house will be erected 
on Georgia and Richard streets, and will 
play first class road attractions, It will 
have a large stage and can handle all 
the big shows. It is being financed by 
local men, and some London people will 
also have an interest. It is said that 
arrangements have been made to book 
attractions through a man who already 
controls a chain of theatres on the 


coast. 
The house will be one block from the 


new Allen Theatre, now being built, and 
which will play pictures, the Allen being 
on Georgia and Seymour streets. An- 
nouncement was also made sometime ago 
that the Rega! Film Co. would build a 
new house on Granville street, and it is 
reported that the Loew interests will 
build a chain of houses from Winnipeg 
to Vancouver. Local people are also 
working on plans for a large auditorium 
which they are trying to have built 
here, and which would seat several 
thousand. Aliso on different occasions 
it has been announced that the new 
opera house on which construction was 
atarted sevcral years ago would be com- 


pleted. The foundation and steel work © 


are in for this theatre, but work was 
stopped on account of war conditions. 

The new theatre will be known as 
the Vancouver, and may be the one 
which was referred to when it was re- 
ported from Montreal that George 
Driscoll would have a chain of theatres 
in Canada, including one to be built in 
Vancouver. 

Theatrical business in Vancouver has 
been excellent for several seasons past. 


SHOWS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Alcazar.—“A Dollar Down” (Alcazar 
Stock Co., 2d week). 

Casino.—Will King Co. (27th week) 
and W. V. A. vaudeville. 

Curran.—Sir Harry Lauder & Co, 
(one week only). 

Columbia.—“A Tailor-Made Man” (ist 
week). 

Majestic.—Majestic Stock Co. 
act piaylets. 

Maitland Playhouse.—Presenting one- 

Princess.—Bert Levey vaudeville. 

Savoy.—Grossman's Yiddish Players. 

Wigwam.—W. V. A. vaudeville. 


“ONE NIGHT IN ROME,” TALKY. 
Providence, Nov. 25. 

“One Night in Rome,” with Laurette 
Taylor playing L’Enigme, had its initial 
opening at the Mayflower Monday. 

It is an interesting play, but contains 
much talk, too much. A dance in the 
first act could be eliminated and Miss 
Taylor’s long speech in the last act is 
too long, though wonderfully delivered. 

She is supported by a fine company, 
elaborately costumed, while the scenery 
is decidedly beautiful. 


“THE GUMPS” AT $2? 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

“The Gumps,” 2 musical show of the 
cartoon type which has “been playing 
very small wild-cat time, is said to be 
6Q satisfied with itseif that it is seek- 
ing a big house in the “loop” for a $2 
run in the spring. 

The Gump cartoons are 
Chicago. 


local to 


STUART WALKER, AUTHOR. 

Stuart Walker’s more important dra- 
matic productions have found their way 
into book form under the title “More 
Portmanteau Plays.” 

The plays include “The Laughter of 
the Gods,” “The Gods of the Mountain,” 
and other one-actors by Lord Dunsany. 
The publishers are Stewart and Kidd, 
Cincinnati. 


Dawe and Duggan on Mauretania. 
London, Noy. 25. 
Tommy Dawe and Walter Duggan 
sailed on the Mauretania Noy. 18 


GERMAN THEATRE PASSES. 

Before the year 1919 has passed out, 
the last vestige or sign of New York’s 
once having had a German theatre will 
have been a thing only of memory, The 
Irving Place, which housed a German 
company playing repertoire in the 
“mother-tongue,” suspended its activi- 
ties after America's participation in the 
world-war. The house subsequently 
was taken over for Yiddish productions, 


The passing of the German theatre is 
based on an incident transpiring early 
this week, when an official connected 
with the German theatre for over a 
score of years, moved about slowly in 
the Rialto seeking a market for the 
scenery and other stage paraphernalia 
that that theatre had been accumulating 
since its inception, 

In a conversation he said there was 
no one left to support a company play- 
ing German repertoire. He added that 
if there was such “an angel” to be found, 
the chances were that it would not be 
possible to carry on such a movement 
in view of present conditions and world 
politics, 

He also declared that there were 
enough German-speaking people in this 
city who would gladly undertake to 
support a theatre offering attractions 
in the “mother tongue,” but this too, 
seemed inadvisable, he deemed, in view 
of a “threatened interference.” 

It has been known that a certain res- 
tauranter has always faced the deficit, 
when there was one, of the German 
theatre. While the deficit was a mere 
item, the theatre was supported in the 
main, it was understood, because of 
the large revenue obtained through cus- 
tomers, who, after the theatre would 
seek refreshments in his place, 

From this “official” 1t was also under- 
stood that there can be little hope for 
reestablishing a German theatre in this 
city, especialiy from a second sober 
thought, he said, which was inspired and 
learned from the reception that the 
German Opera at the Lexington re- 
ceived. 


NEW PORTLAND HOUSE. 


Poetland, Me., Nov. 25, 

The contract for the construction of 
the new theatre to be built by the Black 
Circuit in this ciy will be awarded within 
a few days by Alfred S. Black, head of 
the Maine Theatres Corporation, 

The house, which will seat about 2,500, 
will be located on the Deering property, 
near the corner of High and Congress 
streets. The plans for this theatre were 
drawn by Architect Austin W. Pease, 
of this city, and, when completed, will 
be one of the finest in New England. 


N. 0. LIKES “LESTER.” 
New Orleans, Nov. 26, 

“Listen Lester,” to shortly tour the 
south, is current at the Tulane, open- 
ing to standing room Sunday. 

The company reaches the competence 
of road organizations, but has one ex- 
ceptional dancer, June Roberts. ; 

The sets and costuming are replicas 
of the original production. 

The attraction was favorably received 
here. 


“FOREVER AFTER” RECORD’S, 
Boston, Nov. 26. 

Alice Brady, who has been establish- 
ing new gross records on tour with 
“Forever After,” annexed the Plymouth 
house record here last week when the 
show played to $14,000. 

The top figures formerly were held by 
William Faversham and Maxine Elliott 
in “Lord and Lady Algy” several sea- 
sons ago. 


“Golden Age” For Washington Dec, 1. 

The opening of the next Comstock & 
Gest show “The Golden Age” starring 
Harry Fox, is set for Washington Dee. 
1. This is the piece first called “Maid 
o’ Money,” the title being changed be- 
cause of Its close similarity to a new 
Tyler play. 

The Comstock & Gest show ts a musl{- 
eal version of “Brewster's Milllons.”” 
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LEGITIMATE 


ED WYNN’S CARNIVAL. 
Atlantic City, Nov. 25. 
Ed Wynn presented his ‘‘first edition’’ of the 
Ed Wynn Carnival at the Apollo Friday night 
(Nov. 21) with a colorful aggregation of vaude- 
ville talent, consisting principally of himself, 
with Edna Whistler and Lillian Fitzgerald set 
charmingly in the near background in unique 
gong characterizations, and Regal and Moore 
and the Four Meyakos as important parts of the 
offering. Marie Gambarelli as a ballet dancer 


also figured splendidly. 

Wynn has a show that is sometimes originally 
clever, scenically old fashioned and musically 
stolen. The first night audience fell for It 
strong. What others will do remains to be 
seen. When Wynn is on the stage his. style 
keeps the audience at the top edge of excite- 
ment and interest. When he is off there are 
many duil spots. 

Miss Whistler's splendid voice predominates 
to exceptional advantage in several charming 
songs, while Lillian Fitzgerald in Irish and 
Parisian characterizations was clever to a de- 
gree of finished Montmarte, 

There is a jazz band that plays all the popular 
jazz music, the kind heard everywhere. In ad- 
dition Wynn has put together music from ‘The 
Chocolate Soldier,’’ the ‘‘Gaities,’’ ‘‘Follies’’ of 
past years and other music you have heard and 
admired, and this suffices for the musical pro- 
gram. There is not a single new song in the 
whole score, excepting possibly the character 


‘numbers of Miss Fitzgerald. 


Wynn claims the authorship and plot entirely, 
though B. ©. Whitney is associated. The last 
act costumes are gorgeous and in other acts oft- 
times splendid in their costly totals, 


SMILIN’ THROUGH. 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 25. 

Billed as fantastic comedy, ‘Smilin’ 
Through’ is more correctly a melodrama bor- 
dering on tragedy. Jane Cowi is the stellar 
character, around whom is spun a simple love 
tale, told im an entirely new way by a new 
author, Allan Langdon Martin. Joseph Urban 
comes at once to the fore with the rising of 
the first curtain, which incidentally was delayed 
beyond the scheduled first performance Monday 
night last week, and was late for the premiere 
Tuesday. There is a lot to be said in com- 
mendation of this new vehicle of Miss Cowl's, 
which has, as a counterthread to the main plot, 
to do with departed spirits. In this case the 
treatment is decidedly understandable and lends 
force to the denouement, 

The curtain rises on a hazy blue spectacle, 
showing two women standing outside a gate. 
They reveal at once that they are the spirits 
whose subtle influence is at work through the 
main plot, bringing together the lovers at the 
end. Their lines form the prologue, just of the 
right length. 

Thre three acts which follow are identical 
fin scene, with pleasing variations in lighting 
effects. The old-fashioned English garden, the 
picturesque house where the central figures 
dwell, are admirable, and lend a great deal to 
the whole effect. It is in the summer of 1914. 
Two old gents are playing dominoes when a 
reference to Kathleen as a probable wife of 
Kenneth Wayne starts one of them, who rises 
uneasy from the game vowing these two shall 
never marry. Kathleen is his niece, played by 
Miss Cow], who shortly after appears, followed 
by a would-be lover, whom she rejects, and who 
jJeaves the stage rebuffed by the appearance of 
Kenneth Wayne, the suitor desired by Kathleen, 
but violently objected to by her uncle. Kathleen, 
of a wilful, impetulant disposition, quizzes her 
uncle as to his objection to the man she loves, 
who has just left for war after further declara- 
tion by the uncle that Kenneth shall never 
have her. With Kathleen listening intently, the 
old uncle finally tells why his hate for the 
anxious suitor. It is a hate dating back 50 
years, when the uncle was just to be married. 
Jeremiah Wayne, the father of Kenneth, is de- 
nied the hand of Moonyeen Clare, also played 
by Miss Cowl in the reversion to the scene of 
50 years ago. 

Moonyeen is the betrothed of John Carteret, 
the uncle, and their little love scene on their 
wedding day, while each has promised undying 
love to each other, is interrupted by Jeremiah’s 
appearance, which is sudden, rash, ominous; and 
Jeremiah says little, but lets go his pistol, and 
the pretty Moonyeen, in wedding garb, is shot 
down, her last words being the optimistic lines 
of Arthur Penn's ballad, ‘‘Smilin’ Through,’ 
which is heard at other intervals during the 
performance 

The scene of 50 years ago takes up the sec- 
ond act. In the third act, in 1919, the uncle 
is still a stern objector to Kenneth, who is away 
at war, and whose infrequent writing is greatly 
worrying Kathleen. He comes back on a cane, 
believing himself incurably wounded, and forces 
@ presence on the irate unnle, to whom he says 
he will never marry Katlileen because of his 
injuries. Kathleen appears, surprised beyond 
measure to see her lover, but more surprised 


when she finds him @ different man as regards 
their love. And when he says their love affair 
is through, after he finally impresses that fact 
on Kathleen, she bide him good-bye, and then 
openly renounces her uncle, whom she blames 
for her lover's aversion, and decides to leave 
his domicile. Then come the specters of the 
departed spirits. The young woman, shot 50 
years ago, tells the uncle that his ways are 
wrong, that the crabbed disposition, the unfor- 
giving attitude wil only work against the con- 
tinuance of the love ¢f himself and herself, and 
thit the reason he hag not been able to see her 
during the past four years is on account of his 
own unremitting, unforgiving nature against the 
lovers of 1919, whom he is keeping apart on 
account of a hate born 3O years ago. 

The vision makes him a new man. He decides 
to forgive. Reconciliation follows all around, 
He joins hand with his life-long pal, with whom 
he has been separated for four years when the 
latter sided with the niece. Kenneth is re- 
called, and embraces Kathleen. The two old 
men sit down to their game of dominoes as in 
the opening of the first act, one falls asleep, and 


, the other, the uncle, rises again to meet the 


spirit of the woman taken from him half a 
century ago, this time to remain with her. 
The drama is decidedly tense in spots, and 
should keep the stage for a long time, as it is 
one of the best pieces of jts kind that has yet 
been presented. Miss Cowl is, as usual, the 
clever performer, and the rest of the cast are 
without exception very fine. Harrison. 


“BLIND MAN’S BLUFF. 
Baltimore, Nov. 25. 

“Blind Man's Bluff,’ a farcical romance by 
Pitts Duffield and staged under the direction of 
Hartley Cushing, had its premiere performance, 
jast week at Ford's. If this production was the 
work of some loca! amateurs there would pos- 
sibly be any number of excuses that would be 
applicable to the case, but as it is the week's 
attraction at one of the two best legitimate 
houses in this city it is a flat, uninteresting, 
almost absurd ptece of work. 

It was probably the intention and design of 
the producers and playwright to give in ‘‘Blind 
Man's Bluff’ a refreshing, clean entertainment, 
for it is a farce of the unsophisticated, naive 
variety; but as it is now it is amateurish in 
acting, dull’ in plot and situations and muddled 
with unnecessary dialogue. 

The plot is built on a man-hating pact of three 
college chums who have suffered in love affairs 
and in some way iost their illusion concerning 
men. They proclaim they are ‘held together 
by the bond of their lost illusions,’’ so the girls 
get themsetves a country home, where no man 
is to be allowed to enter. Then one day along 
comes the professor of anthropology, who stum- 
bles into the wrong cottage; next comes the 
husband of one of the girls in the disguise of a 
plumber, and, finally, a handsome aviator is 
dropped into their garden, having had engine 
trouble. 

The aviator is supposedly badly injured and 
must have his eyes bandaged for weeks, and the 
doctor insists he must be nursed back to health 
by the three girls. The plumber wins his wife 
to a promise of e¢lopement; an affair develops 
between the wounded man and one of the nurses, 
and the third member of the man-hating house- 
hold is won by the anthropologist, for she her- 
self had been preparing a thesis on the subject 
of anthropology. This happy ending is not 
brought about with the usual troubles attendant 
thereon, but none of the scenes are properly 
worked up to; that is to say, they don’t hold 
fnterest at all, the audience knowing what to 
expect from the time the curtain goes up until 
the final curtain. There was a good-sized audi- 
ence on hand for the opening, but the prospects 
are for very light houses the rest of the week, 


which seems a shame, as this theatre is always 
ene of the most popular. 
Gaston Glass as the aviator was o of the 


good points on the weak cast, as was also Flor- 
ence Coventry in a minor role. The anthropolo- 
gist professor was the expected stammering, re- 
tiring sort of a person in bewrinkled clothes, 
but Arthur Allen made him fairly amusing at 
times, which was rather hard, as there was not 
a single laugh written in any line in the show. 
Dana Desboro is easily the best of the three man 
haters, June Congreve and Faye Cusick being 
amateurish in their handling of the roles thrust 
upon them. Others in the cast are Frank Hol- 


land, Margaret Lewis, Mildred Beverly and John 
F. Ryan. 

The play has been given attractive staging, 
the scenic effects leaving nothing to be desired, 


and the girls were prettily frocked. 
O'Toole, 


LA PASSERELLE. 
Paris, Nov. 14. 

Mme. Cora Lapererrie (Madame Jacques 
tichepin) revived at her theatre, tha "~™Is- 
pance, this week, the three-act comedy, ‘“‘La 
Passerelle,"” by Mme. Fred Gressac and F. de 
Croisset. It was first produced in 1902 an? the 
leading role of Jacqueline was held by Mme. 
Rejane. But Cora laparcerie is no-* Rejane 
and never will be. However, she makes good 
in this pleasing little play. 


Francois du Curel wrote a piece “‘La Fig- 
urante,’’ Otherwise this light comedy might have 
had that appropriate title, for Jacqueline, the 
principal, is a sort of mask for the intrigues of 
Marcelle, As the law does not permit a di- 
verced woman to marry the co-respondent in 
France, Helene arranges for her lover, Baron 
Gardannes, to marry Jacqueline. It is a white 
union, and the levers go for the honeymoon, 
while the wife leads a lonely life in her hus- 
hand's mansion. She purposely avoided all at- 
tempts at beauty and the Baron seemed indif- 
ferent. But on his return home he finds his 
wife muck more charming than‘ he had dn- 
ticipated, and they naturally finish by falling 
in love, promising to live together forever, par- 
ticularly as the Baron has discovered, While 
traveling with Helen, that his mistress has an 
unsupportable temper, 

On this theme the authors have made an en- 
tertaining farce. But it seems we are passing 
through a wave of Yevivals, many being un- 
warranted, and theré must be young play- 
wrighta only too anxious to prevent suitable 
works. Georges Collin as the Baron, Louis 
Maurel as ‘‘bienaime,"’ and Marcelle Praince 
as the scheming Heler played fairly well. The 
friends of the house gave it a splendid send-off, 
and it should have a fair run. Kendrew. 


THE SON-DAUGHTER. 


Lien Wha, the daughter of Dong Tong.... 
Lenore Ulric 

Dr, Lum Low, a physician....Marion Abbott 

Toy Lah, Lien Wha's faithful nurse.... 


Sin Kai, a revolutionary leader......... ; 
Albert Bruning 

His Excellency, Fang Fou Hy, the arch 
enemy of liberty............Frederic Burt 
Fen-Sha, the gambler........Harry Mestayer 

Wing, one of the ‘“‘Sea-crab’s’’ feelers.... 
‘ John Willard 

Kang, Dong Tong's great friend....... ° 
Richard Malchien 

Chao Pingkium, an humble friend of Dong 
Nick Long 

General Yuan of Prinee Chun's staff.... 
Henry Weaver 


Wu Git, a silk merchant......... John Amory 
Chow Chang, a merchant..Charles R. Burrows 
Yick, Choy, Fang Fou Hy’s men........ 


John Mellon and Willis Spencer 
Ling, Sin Kai's shadow man..William Crowell 


FRC Lawrence Wood 


(The ‘‘Séa-crab’s"’ spying men) 
The Father of Sons, in attendance on the 
Logan Paul, Arnold Thierry 
First Mother of a Son, in attendance on 
the bride...............Josephine Morse 
Second Mother of a Son, in attendance on 


From the eshadow of the street called 
Chatham square, just where the elevated 
pronounces its crashing note of industry as 
its wheels revolve around the curve, ina house 
supposedly on Pell street, orientalized into the 
conception of an intefior dear to a China- 
man’s heart, the first two acts of a play con- 
ceived, written, rehearseed and enacted trans- 
pire. 

In these two acts and another that follows 
{t, but cut up into three scenes, an audience 
at the Belasco watched with unflagging in- 
terest the denouement of a story dealing in 
the main with China’s troubles In her pre- 
republican days, when her own Bolsheviki 
came to the golden land to seek American 
dollars with which to finance her Bolshevik 
army. It deals further, as may be imagined, 
with their sacrifices, their unstinted zeal for 
a revolutionary cause and their willingness 
to die for it if need -be. 

To be sure, the men who mounted the wis- 
dom tree elicited from its fruit, “‘The Son- 
Daughter,’ a long heralded piece, which, 
after months of preparation and much velled 
mysticism about its contents, were at last 
revealed. Its climbers, respectively, were 
George Scarborough, ex-Federal secret serv- 
ice man, better known to Broadway through 
his “‘Lure’ and “At Bay,” and David Be- 
lasco, augustly erudite of all legit producers. 
So these two fashioned the script, and with 
this plaything made a bid Wednesday night 
for first honors in the dramatic ensemble on 
overcrowded Broadway. 

Unhappily, they have not eaten sufficient 
of the fruit to give’ them that wisdom by 
which they might have foreseen a first act 
slow and almost colorless without its back- 
ground, a second with more life and a third 
that is as meller as any melodrama. 

The play's life must hang in the balance 

milarly to all offerings bidding for public 
approval 

The climbers arrived with a subject that 
is, perhaps, not untimely. It may even be 
said to command poignant interest in scope 
of subject matter. Yet the play drags. The 
fault primarily seems in the actors, without 
exception, who are never able to qualify 
themselves as Orientals, but serve continue 
ously to remind one that they are merely 
encloaked in the garh of Chinese, and noth- 
ing more. To keep the auditor alive to the 
lasting picture of Chinese folk living out a 
problem of their own seems to be the trick. 
This is not the case with “The Son-Daugh- 
ter.’ Infrequently does the piece resound 


with the harshness of interpretation, rather 
thap the silken illusiveness or the noncha- 
dence of silent, crafty, slow-moving Chinese, 
their eyes half closed, almost asleep, yet une 
deniably alert as a cat's. 

Were it not that the play deals with Chi- 
hese folk, the same plot applicable to another 
race under the-same circumstances would be 
found wanting in strength. It has one scene, 
at least, {mn the third act which for sheer 
realism must be indorsed as possessing un- 
bounded significance in any theatre. 

It is this act that gives the play ‘the 
needed punch, ‘albeit its ending then and 
there. The young bride who has sacrificed 
her lover-Prince go that her husband, Fen- 
Sha, might pay a huge sum for her, thus 
completing the purchase price for munitions 
for the revolutionary forces, finds herself the 
bride of the “Sea-crab,” an imperial spy 
working for Peking. Fen-Sha is the ‘“Sea- 
crab" whose bite finally brings his father- 
in-law’s soul to his ancestors. The -Sea- 
crab’s” assassins have done the job, have 
also wounded her lover-Prince, who seeks 
shelter in Fen-Sha’s home. Thus on her wed- 
ding aight is the bride acquainted with an 
unkind fate. Her husband enters. Cajoling 
and pouting tender words of love from her 
rouged lips and torn heart, she bids him to 
the bedstead. An embrace fs hia reward. 
She fondles his silken queue and in the flash 
of a moment's strong decision strangles him 
with the queue. It is Tosca over again. But 
not a Tosca stabbing her Scarpia and cover- 
ing him with an ermine cloak while she ad- 
ministers the last rites by placing a crucifix 
on his lifeless form. Here it is a case of Lien 
Wha dragging her lifeless husband to the 
altar of Joss and beseeching the gods to send 
her husband down to the seven hells, whence 
no man returns. The happy ending comes 
along at this point, when the Chinese wifely- 
maiden is informed that her Prince i: “in a 
feverish condition.” A veil of rosy future is 
left to the imagination. 

It is the same Lenore Ulric, with mem- 
ories not yet dimmed from her triumph in 
“Tiger Rose,” who stepped on the Belasco 
Platform to enact the star part. Miss Uiric’s 
manner, speech and od accent have not 
changed with the new creation. She rises to 
supreme heights of emotionallsm, with the 
tears actually streaming down her cheeks, 
and worked hard to make Lien Wha accept- 
able. It was that. But never did she seem 
Lien Wha, but always was she Lenore Ulric. 
The work of Harry Mestayer, as the sinister 
Fen-Sha, was happily cast in a part that was 
more in keeping with the atmosphere thar 
any other player. 

The production is a solid background of 
realism, if not wholly true, of how some Chi- 
nese live in Pell street. The piece will get 
money here and on the road. if not, the 
writer is a liar, and may the curse of the 
gods scatter the dust of his ancestors over 
the four corners of the earth. 


CAESAR’S WIFE. 


Sir Arthur Little, K. C. B., C. Cc. M. G. 
Norman “Trevor 


Ernest Giendenning 
Henry Pritchard ....... rere Pree Harry Green 
tichard Appleby, M. P......T. Wigney Percyval 
OCaman Frederic DeBelleville 
Mrs. Appleby ...ccccccsceesss-Mrs. Tom A. Wise 


Into a decorative and moderately toned setting 
by Joseph Urban shortly after ‘‘Caesar’s Wife’? 
by W. Somerset Maughm began at the Liberty 
Monday stepped the loveliest ingenue on the 
American stage. 

sillie Burke has become just that, and in her 
return to a speaking part she emphasized the 
fact. Her tricks of manner, the personality 
that delighted the public when she appeared 
first hereabouts as leading lady for John Drew, 
are once more, as they were then, a part of 
the general ensemble. They do not obtrude. 
They fit into a worth-while play and are 
no longer, as they have been sometimes, an ex- 
aggerated annoyance. The fascinatingly girlish 
impersonation given the part of Violet by Miss 
Burke was like the waving of an iridescent 
fan through the atmosphere created by the aue 
thor to illustrate the British aristocratic trae 
dition. It was charmingly a part of the effect, 
but never spoiled it by caricature. 

As a whole, too, that effect was worth creat- 
ing, but to carry conviction the audience must 
be made to believe that in Violet they were 
meeting a girl youthfully charming, well bred 
and sensitive as a debutante stepping from the 
protection of home or a convent to stand on 
the world's threshold, wide-eyed, about to risk 
her loveliness in a_ society always waiting, 
coldly eager for its prey. Assuring this girl a 
pafe condact through the rapids provides 
play's action. 

Mr. Maughm introduces Sir Arthur Little, 
supposedly British pro-consul in Cairo, a post 
held by Lord Cromer and Kitchener. He is a 
man of fifty. He has married a girl just out of 
her teens, and she falls in love with his secre- 


the 


-tary. Face to face with this situation, he still 


persists in preventing this secretary from going 
to a post in Paris. Instead of dodging the 
issue, he meets it. As soon as he does, despite 
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his warning that words once spoken can never 
be recalled, Violet tells him the truth. 

“I am sorry you told me,” he assures her, 
in effect, “for now we must face the fact.’ 

In his wife he has every co ence. He gives 
her every liberty. He does play the spy. 
For six weeks he has maintained this attitude, 
when the curtain rises on the government ball. 
It is toward the end of it. Some visitors, quite 
by accident, are telling Violet about the at- 
tentions the young man she loves has been 
paying to a beautiful American girl. Violet 
herself has seen little of the secretary, and 
when he finally comes to dance with her the ball 
is over. Sir Arthur walks out under the palms 
to give the two a chance to be alone together. 

In their conversation Violet first questions 
him about the American girl, and then tells him 
that she herself has only been flirting with him; 
that it was a moment's impulse; that she does 
not really love him. He believes her. As she 
tellg her husband at the play’s end when she 
lays her tired head on his shoulder, she never 
would have believed Ronnie had the case been 
reversed, but we are left with the impression 
that she is happiest, as most women would be, 
in the safe haven of Sir Arthur’s stronger arms. 

This is the story. As it stands, it is simple 
enough, too quiet, perhaps, too slow moving, 
for the keyed-up American stage, but it is 
really more than a story. It is a dramatic 
statement of a point of view, that of any 
aristocrat and more specificaliy of a British 
aristocrat, beneath whose dignity it is to hold 
any woman save by courtesy. That is wise, 
Unless she stay of her own accord, it is better 
always that she go, for the love given by a slave 
is—the love of a slave. 

It has been objected by a keen theatrical ob- 
server that the American public will not **zet”’ 
this play. Judging from the morning paper re- 
views, that is doubtless so, but is to be checked 
up not to the play’s discredit, but to our own, 
for it will do any one good to see this example 
of that tradition ef courage, dignity, poise and 
good breeding that has withstood every assault 
from the Armada’s to Germany's, and now, for 
better or for worse, seems likely to rule and 
shape the modern world. Why have they been 
able to do so? Seek a part answer in this 
man’s attitude toward his wife under the most 
trying circumstances imaginable. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., gave his wife’s play an 
elaborate production and one marked through- 
out by good taste. B. Iden Payne’s direction 
was adequate, and as Sir Arthur Little Norman 
Trevor led all the rest by the dignity and foree 
of his impersonation, Hilda Spong brought 
some necessary comedy into relief, and Mar- 
garet Dale gave one of her usual finished per- 
formances, as did Frederic de Belleville in a 
first act stay all too brief. As the young man, 
Ernest Glendinning seemed in appearance rather 
too pudgy in his tight-fitting, exaggerated cloth- 
ing, but the part is not sympathetic, and he 
read his lines clearly, lines as distinguished ag 
Somerset Maughm can make them. Leed. 


LINGER LONGER LETTY. 


Letty Charlotte Greenwood 
Eleanor Henry 
Ethelmay TTT Bernice Hirsch 
Victory 
Marie Virginia Travares 
4.3.08 6006860 Olin Howland 
France Bendsten 
Pather .i... Oscar Figman 


“Linger Longer Letty” is appropriately ti- 
tled. The name Letty ia associateed with 
Charlotte Greenwood, that attenuated and 
delightful comedienne who grew up in vaude- 
ville and blossomed out as a musical comedy 
favorite. She accomplished that in “So Long 
Letty’ and now, after a series of seasons in 
it on tour, she returned to Broadway at the 
Fulton Thursday night (Noy. 20) in what 
is really a second edition of “Letty,” and 
thus marked from the original by the prefixes 
“Linger Longer.” 

Oliver Morosco is no specialist as a pro- 
ducer. Mostly he has gone in for comedies, 
with here and there a touch of drama, and 
stili less seldom has he offered musica’ plays. 
His “So Long Letty’’ was his best effort in 
the latter class, and therefore his continua- 
tion of the combination of ‘‘Letty” and Char- 
lotte Greenwood is logical. 

In the “Linger Longer” edition, Miss Green- 
wood for the first time has an opposite player- 
comedian who really fits the role, in the per- 
son of Olin Howland. This youthful brother 
of the stately Jobyna ts coming ajong fast 
and he seems funnier in each succeeding 
show. He first drew real attention perhaps 
with “Leave It to Jane,” and especially in 
Chicago, and then showed more in “She's a 
Good Fellaw” last summer. He has a whole 
lot more given him in ‘‘Linger Lenger Letty,” 
which is one of the show's strong points. 

The new “Leity’”’ is a comedy with music. 
It has a story which is better than those pos- 
sessed by most musical shows. The score is 
really incidental, but there are at least three 
numbers which will add something to the 
growing library of the season. Coming first 
is the theme song, of came name as the show. 
It's a peach of a fox trot, with Miss Green- 
wood and Howland on the operating end. A 
close second came with “Slow Town Is Jazz 
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Town New,” led by Arthur Hartley, who was 
in cabaret for a time and laat season in 
vaudeville. Thi# number brought forth a 
chorister who is about the nimblest shoulder 
shaker ever, and her evolutions had as much 
to do with drawing encores as the melody 
itself. “Ladder of Roses” ig a pretty tune 
and should find favor on the dance floors. 
Two numbers not programed were “Ten to 
One You're Right,” done by Cyril Ring and 
Marjorie McClintock, and “Oh, By Gee,” by 
Miss Greenwood. 

When Miss Greenwood wasn’t on the stage 
the show lagged. That may have been why 
the first act was much better than the second 
stanza, which had to do without he: for @ 
time The cleanest kind of a kitchen scene 
was the setting for the first act. Letty made 
her appearance in a pink bathing suit, com- 
ing up from the cellar to explain that was 
her costume when she made ice cream. There 
are several sisters in the family, but the 
cooking thing has been wished on Letty, the 
only one able to do anything. As she explains 
it, she has been doing K. P. and likes it. That 
is, until two of the boys come home from war. 
Letty is smitten with one, but they both are 
gone on her sister Nancy. 

The one she doesn't want is Jim (How- 
land), a plain gob of the string bean type, 
who explains that he didn’t get a commis- 
si@n because “they ran out of them.” Since 
mweither can have the mate they want, they 
sit down to figure it out. Letty proposes that 
it’s the clothes they wear that make them 
the “Patsies’’ in the true leve thing, and, 
with improvements on both sides, that turns 
out to be true. Then, to be different when 
they can have what they want, trey find they 
find they are in love with each other. 

The bit which had them planning for ‘“‘im- 
provements” is legitimately funny and laugh- 
ingly amusing. Jim wants Letty to have some 
kind of a piazza in sight, but she explains 
that “she isn’t that kind of a cottage.” When 
he docs start affecting the duds, he crashed 
in with a white flannel suit. That brought a 
hearty laugh, for Letty said he looked like a 
bottle of milk. Jim gets so far along that he 
grabs himself a dress suit, but he refuses to 
cover the ends of his dangling arms in kid 
gloves. The way he carries about that pair 
of white kids is full of chuckles. 

There were twenty-two girls in the chorus 
and eight youths. Just why the girls were 
introduced in the kitchen scene was not ap- 
parent, for there was no excuse until the 
finale of the first act. Six girls gave a study 
of henna shades in the second act, with more 
of shapes disclosed than costumes shown. At 
all times the choristers looked extremely well, 
with seven changes or so. In but one number 
did they make an attempt to sing. 

Anna Nichols did the story. A youthful 
composer, Alfred Goodman, delivered the 
score and {t shows much prom‘se. Lyrics 
were by Bernard Grossman and the staging 
was by Will H. Smith. 

“Linger Longer Letty” can be classed as an 
intimate type of musica! play. It has plenty 
of good laughs, some very good music, 80 that 
it is housed in a theatre very well suited to 
it. Also, it has a star always amusing and 
original, with a smile that is infectious. 
“Letty” has a flock of musical plays against 
it in New York and, without being a smash, 
it distinctly goes ahead of half a dozen. It 
should have a run on Broadway and is sure 


of copping on tour. Ibee. 
THEATRE PARISIEN. 
“MAIN GAUCHE.” 
Simon Lavarecde.......... Gustave Degreziane 
Bridier Felix Barre 
Garrigue eoeee- LUcien Weber 
Ribouis .....+. mea. 
Colette Lavarede..........Germaine Grattery 
Madame Feverolles....... Henriette Delannoy 
“CHONCHETTE.” 

Chonchette ..... Lucienne Debrennes 
Saint-Guillaume Robert Casadesus 
Charles ..... Weber 
L@® Felix Barre 
BATON. .-Gustave Degreziane 

The Vanderebilt, renamed the Theatre 
Parisien, on West 48th street, opened its 
doors Wednesday night for the first time 


with an imported troupe of French players 
offering plays and operettas in that language. 

It is planned to occupy the Parisien for a 
period of twenty weeks, the house having 
been contracted for that length of time for 
this troupe. In a manaer of speaking it rep- 
resents a movement in this country to con- 
tinue to ally the French speaking stage with 
the American theatre. The movement itself 
began some years ago, when the Berkley 
Lyceum on West 43d street started giving 
French plays to subscription audiences, 

Later, at the special invitation af Otto H. 
Kahn, the banker, Jacques Copeau was in- 
duced to come to this country, with the re- 
sult that the Garrick Theatre was remod- 
eled and given the new name of the Theatre 
de Vieux Colombier. Copeau ig now in Paria 
after a season’s stay here, and while the 
Parisien has no connection with the Copeau 
troupe, they are here a!so at the instance of 
some wealthy New York citizens who have 
pledged a guarantee fund for such perform- 
ances 


Their policy is better described and 
framed im the brochure of a program 
reading: 


“Gaiety and esprit are characteristic qual- 
ities of French temperament and of French 
ert, no less than the superb qualities demon- 
strated during the late war are characteristic 
of that great nation. 

“For a while, at least, we omit problem 
plays, morbid themes and tragedies. The 
world’s upheaval has left an imprint of sad- 
ness on the minds of all thinking people. Let 
us leave seriousness to reflection and philoso- 
phize in happiness. 

“So then shall our season be a merry one 
and for your diversion we offer a repertoire 
of comedies, farces, operettas and operas- 
bouffe bearing the seal of public approval. 
For their interpretation has come a group of 
artists, favorites of Paris, destined to become 
equally as popular here in our new home of 
French dramatic art. 

“From the former supporters of the French 
Theatre in America we ask a continuance of 
their activity in encouraging increased pat- 
ronage. 

“To the coterie of gentlemen who have 
made possible this new factor in the city’s 
educational and amusement life, the man- 
agement shares with the public an obliga- 
tion of gratitude.” 

The troupe that has been assembled at the 
Parisien has all the earmarks of long profes- 
sional training. They enacted a smart ecom- 
edy replete with situations that kept a small 
audience Wednesday night constantly 
chuckling. “Main Gauche,”’ by Pierre Weber, 
is the name of the piece, and introduced some 
artists who showed the particular influence 
of training in the French school of histrionic 
art. It was in deep contrast to the ways and 
manners of the American school. Its plot 
was one peculiar to the French temperament 
and concerns the domestic troubles tempo- 
rarily incurred by thé unwelcome attentions 
of the husband's former flame. 

“Chonchette,” a one-act operetta, possess- 
ing light, graceful tunes and witty dialog, 
was the other offering of the bill, which also 
found favor with the audience, 

What Broadway will want to know about 
the new troupe is whether it has a second 
Simone, another Bernhardt or a Coquelin. It 
is difficult now, after a few showings, to tell 
this. But they are here for twenty weeks, 
and time alone may reveal the secret. 

The ‘‘smart set” were very much in evi- 
dence in the audience, which means that 
there is a subscription audience in the mak- 
ing for the future of this company. 


BRAMHALL PLAYHOUSE. 


“JUSTICE.” 

Thais Magrane 
Buel. ...-Butler Davenport 
Gresne 
James Francis Wilson 
Judge Drake...... James Phillips 
Clerk of the Court......-.....Francis 5. Merlin 
Goldberg 
Jefferson Davis Waller...........T. A. Choykee 
Robert Lee Bassett..... eccceee» Webster Elkins 
George Atkinson..... Samuel Hak 
Carmencita Ruggles....... Francis 
ena Ford......6. Elza Ziegler 
Pearl Brown.....-- Irma Robinson 
Georgie Jackson 
lily Saffron..... Alma McClung 
Mr. Bartlett... Charles Lennox 
Harry Magrane 
Isabei Benton..... 6600000000089 
Miranda Wright... McClendon 
Mildred...... 
Mr, Peters Al Dexter 
Mrs. Peters...... Annabelle Montague 
Maude de Anchoritz 
Waller Pettigrew... James Bell 


A man used only to Broadway recently got 
lost on East 27th street and having no com- 
pass took shelter in the nearest familiar ob- 
ject, a threatre. What of it? What if he did? 

Oh, nothing, nothing—only he returned to his 
habitat Mke a discoverer, Soon it was told at 
the Astor and whispered into the ears of fair 
ones at the Claridge that a thinker had been 
found in Gehenna, a prophet at the Bramhall 
Piayhouse on East 27ih street. As a result, the 
writer was sent saiiing down to this far port 
Monday, carrying sealed orders, instructing him 
to learn if the first voyager was crazy in the 
head or whether in Butler Daven; rt there 
had at last been revealed to the aching gaze of 
the highbrow a messiah fit to save the American 
drama from the clutch of Broadway profiteers. 

Soon after the curtain rose, however, it was 
clear that es an actor Davenport is like a 
music box. What there is of the music pro- 
ceeding from him is precise, nicely adjusted, 
clear and true, but it remains a tinkling, and 
no more than that, just the same. And as a 
thinker, a prophet—bah! Away with him! Out! 

The two plays he put on Monday evening are 
as novel to those who think they think as a 
column by F. P. A., but in reality they say 
nothing new. Furthermore, they are sick. with 
sentiment. What they do demonstrate con- 
clusively is that if Davenport would cast off 
his monk's cowl and stop posing as a professor, 
he could write a play for the big time. 

The principal offering of the evening was 
called ‘‘Saving a Sinner,"’ ‘‘a tract in one leaf- 
let... A woman in her drawing room is com- 
plaining to her doctor that her maid has gotten 
into trouble. The maid is valuable to her, 


keeps her young, and the mistress wants her 
relieved of the child. The doctor is willing 
enough. There’s a big fee in it, but when thé 
maid comes in it develops she wants the child 
and intends to have it, doctor and mistress to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The opinion of 
society does not matter to her. She knows no 
members of the elect save her mistress, whom 
she despises, 


The priest is called. The child's father, a 
tough youth, is with him. He not only refuses: 
to marry the girl, but launches at the priest 
an attack on the whole system of urging chilk 
dren into the world when there is nothing to 
give them. The priest attempts to defend the 
system with the logic of the church, but doesn’t 
get very far. The youth, however, can be 
bought. The mistress buys him, but the girl 
then refuses to have him. At the mistress and 
the priest she launches as sprightly invective 
as has been heard this year in the theatre, 

The same idea was handled ten years ago by 
Henry Arthur Jones in Hypocrite,” in 
which Doris Keane made her first bow to 
Broadway at the Hudson theatre. Beside But- 
ler Davenport, however, the English author 
seems as dull as the asphalt on Broadway. 
There is a zip, bang and verve to Davenport's 
conversation that kept the ear thrilled, thanks 
to the acting abilities of Annabelle Montague, 
in particular, and to Francis S. Merlin to @ 
lesser extent. 


As the priest, Davenport himself suggested 
the zealot nicely. To the impersonation there 
was never any warmth and there should not 
have been, for the head of a parish is not exe 
pected to digress from the formulae of the 
prayer book and rarely does. As the woman, 
Alba de Anchoritz made one wish frantically 
that she would either blow wer nose or stop 
talking through it. 


Having attacked society, the woman ques- 


tion and the Roman Catholic Church and itg-— 


doctrines, Davenport next lifted the curtain on 
a three-act play, ‘‘Justice,”’ in which he tackled 
the negro question in the south. Mary Crissey 
and John Buel have been living together as 
man and wife. A child is to be born to them. 
The woman, at least, is happy, when in comes 
a negro youth who has known her always and 
who frankly tells Buel he should marry her at 
once,—people are talking, the situation has be- 
come dangerous, 

On the top of this warning come the process 
servers to take them to court on the charge of 
adultery, The scene in the court room that 
foliowed was interesting all the way, but it 
served chiefly, not so much to advance the story 
as to illustrate the way in which justice is 
ineted out to the negro in Georgia. It prepared 
for what happened when Buel was asked if he 
intended to marry Mary, and hesitated. 

“He can't,’ snapped the District Attorney, 
with truly Scuthern chivalry. “She's a nig- 

The charge is true. The mother of the beau- 
tiful and sensitive woman was an octoroon, The 
last act is back once more in her house. She is 
through with Buel. When she needed him, he 
hesitated. In the negro lad who has known 
her always, she recognizes a true friend. ‘He 
frankly confesses his love for her, and she tells 
him that color would have been no bar. In~@ 
final tableau the implications of this statement 
are left before the mind of the spectator, 

To these two plays Davenport, their author, 
has brought no illuminating solution of ques- 
tions eternal as the hope of heaven. We all 
know it is ridiculous to chain a woman for 
life to a man she dislikes, but with whor, 
under the spell of youth, moonlight or cone 
tributory negligence of some sort, she has com- 
mitted a sweet transgression. We all know the 
weakness in the armor of Catholic doctrine. 
Nevertheless, the Church helps maintain order 
and so gives us all more chance to mind our 
own business unmolested, and becduse for the 
most part it is human, kindly, forgtving—even 
pagan—hell and time have not prevailed against 
it. 

We ail know, too, the unspeakable stupidity 
with which the negro question is handled in the 
South by the mouthing Methodists and others 
who have succeeded in control the urbane Epis- 
copalians of a greater day. 

These two points, however, are beside the 
issue. What is important is that Davenport 
can write a play, a quick-moving drama that 
proceeds logically, is the result of sharp ob- 
gervation and in eo far as it is a dramatic 
editorial, is journalistically effective without 
ever being profound. Moreover, the production 
ia excellent, the acting good. Thais Magrane, 
who has standing on Broadway, with her rich, 
mellifiuous delivery, never puts her fellow ac- 
tors so much in the shade that they need blush, 
Some, in fact, could not blush, They were 
negroes. Elsewhere George Jean Nathan has 
written at length of this race’s natural aptitude 
for theatricals, but that was not especially ap- 
parent Monday. Perhaps they are better suited 
to the Shakespearian roles in which he saw 
them, 

The Bramhall Playhouge itself ig a house con+ 
verted into a theatre. The lights are neatly 
arranged in window siils and the curtain draws 
from the side. The smoking room is comfort- 
able, the genera! effect pleasing. 

Beast of all, Mr, Davenport demonstrates to 
those who yap for the cause of strangled art 
how much can be done with little financial 
outlay, Leed. 
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SUNDAY NIGHT SHOWS 


AMSTERDAM THEATRE, 


Sunday night's concert was the fifth of such 
affairs at the Amsterdam, presented by Erlanger, 
Dillingham and Ziegfeld. There is little doubt 
that in the days of K. & E. management of the 
house there was always existing a bit of envy 
ef the Shuberts for the conception by the latter 


of the Winter Garden Sundays and the highly 


successful continuation of those concerts. That 


the three-name management is more progressive 


than the original managers isn't the thing. The 
Amsterdam didn't and doesn’t always house a 
musical show. None of the others offered there 
compares with Ziegfeld's ‘‘Follies,"’ in richness 
of concert material or in other features. With, 
however, the continuation of the ‘Follies’ sea- 
son this fall, the idea of Sunday nights was a 
logical thing, especially with the boom of Sab- 
bath concerts. 

To date the Amsterdam is the only ‘‘syndi- 
cate’ house playing Sunday nights, and it isn’t 
certain others will follow the lead, mainly 
through some managers refusing to aecept the 
idea and not caring to have their players appear 
in concerts so close to the attractions regularly 
holding them in their casts. Just what will be 
the Amsterdam's Sunday policy after the ‘‘Fol- 
lies’ leave next week isn't finally decided. 
Last Sunday's bill of 15 specialties held 10 
turns. Rumor says the house may pass to 
Keith bookings on Sundays after the Ziegfeld 
show goes on tour. 

The show (night performance only) was rich 
in names and most of them are ‘‘Follies’’ names 
right now. Formerly those same names were 
of vaudeville, and-if there is any doubt about 
how fine a hand vaudeville had in the com- 
position of the current style of musical revue, 
a visit to the Amsterdam would dispel it. 

From a financial angle the Sunday shows 
here have been money makers for the managers. 
The scale is $3 top, just 50 cents under the 
*Follies’’ top price. With the house sold out 
and about 200 standing there were around $3,800 
in the box office. A goodly percentage of the 
better seats are being sold through the agencies, 
so that the average patron is paying $3.85 for 
his Sunday night amusement, if the speculators 
aren’t gyping him for more, and some very 
probably are. Figuring the standard of the 
newer Stinday concerts, the show was well worth 
the money, and the house must have thought so, 
for hardly a person withdrew until the finish, 
a little after 11.30. 

The expenses of running the show are not 
slight, yet a good margin of profit is rendered. 
There appears to be some mystery between 
players as to salary for Sundays in the new 
Amsterdam shows. Some talk about one-eighth 
of the weekly salary, the concert going for an 
extra performance. However, some of the play- 
ers in the Erlanger, Dillingham and Ziegfeld 
concert are getting more than an eighth and 
without saying how much, say they ‘‘are satis- 
fied.’? The appearance of George Lemaire, Kddie 
Cantor and Johnnie Dooley in more than one 
speciaity alone indicates that. It is curious, 
perhaps, that players from some of the other 
shows under the management of the three-firm 
were not on the bill. The Dillingham show 
alone (including the Hippodrome) would provide 
more material than the Winter Garden plus the 
other Shubert shows. And it may be that that 
material is being saved until after the ‘'Follies’’ 
leaves town. It is improbable, however, any 
better entertainment can be worked out; cer- 
tainly not in a comedy way. 

Perfection in running order for Sunday nights 
is not to be expected, and Ned Wayburn's stage 
management is therefore to be classed as good, 
Dabney's syncopated orchestra 
Gam roof provided cracking good music. The 
jazz artists played a double overture, starting 
after 8.30, and they encored with ‘‘Dardenella, 
liked the playing so well that right 


from the Amster- 


The house 
then ‘t was a toss up whether they wanted to 
dance or sce a show. 

Sunday was dubbed taymond = IMlitchcock’s 
farewell,” Hitchy speaking first from the aisle 
and then announcing the acts from the stage, 
also later doing a specialty skit. Near the finish 


e+e 


he as compelled to drop out and run for the 
midnight train to Pittsburgh, where his show 
opened Monday. Thereafter Fannie Brice, who 
is to announce next Sunday's show, and Johnnie 
Dooley, did the announcing. liitchie opened 
vi in poor form. He did get a laugh on saying 
the previous Sunday night there were all of 
eleven Christians in the house and he would 
like to see them encouraged It wasn't until 
he talked in impromtu fashion with some of 
the hit acts to relieve the nec¢ ty of an encore 


that he got anywhere 
Arthur Terry opened He is a alking lariot 
heaver and looks more like a Western party 
than Wi!l Rogers. Terry said he wasn’t exactly 
imitating Rogers, but filling in the latter's place 
until he got tired of pictures. Terry thought 
Will lost his eyesight, there were so many 
peaches with the ‘'Follies.”’ The turn was a 
copy of Rogers, but no Rogers. The Three 
O'Gorman Sisters did well enough, second, but 
the first returns came next with Blyler and 
Green. The “Right Quintet,’’ with Dabney’s 
bunch, joined in one of Miss Green's choruses, 
The roof couple came out for an encore after 


she sang ‘‘What the Hell Do I Care for the 
Queen.”’ The extra song was ‘‘Business Is Busi- 
ness with Me.’’ John Steele also came through 
with a good score, singing ‘‘Because,”’ ‘‘Irin Is 
What the Angels Called the Emerald Isle,’’ and 
“Waiting for You.’’ 

The show started, Bert Williams drawing vo!- 
leys of applause. Maybe Williams got a shade 
the best of it on returns, but it was about 50-50 
for Bert, Kerr and Weston, Lemaire and Cantor, 
and Fannie Brice, all ringing the belis for real 
hits. The mention of these turns brings out a 
valuable point in favor of Sunday nights. These 
acts had something new to offer, instead of their 
regular stock in trade or the material used in 
ths shows in which they are working. It’s a 
safe prediction that some of that material] is 
going to be very good for vaudeville a bit later. 


Williams, for instance, has some fine laugh- 
getting stories about his brother Lem who, 
with some other boys, got into trouble by per- 
sistently playing craps, the dice being referred 
to as the “‘children.’’' Bert's songs were ‘‘You 
Can Choose Your Friends,’’ and ‘‘You Can't 
Make Your Shimmy Shake on Tea.” 

Speculation was aroused over the possibility 
of Lemaire and Cantor as a comedy team. They 
could use some of the material offered in their 
first appearance in the show, but other portions 
can't be done for vaudeville. They are too 
risque, to put it politely. They entered in white 
face, Cantor in off-clothes and a red handker- 
chief pertruding. They argued about a crop 
game, Lemaire insisting Cantor was wrong in 
his playing, despite that Eddie wen $11 and 
George was cleaned out. Cantor thought George 
had used an expression ‘‘read ’em for a week,’’ 
when it really had been ‘‘read ’em and weep.”’ 
They plan to take out a couple of swell girls, 
Lemaire taking the bank-roll despite Cantor's 
wish to pay the check and ‘‘be the sucker.’’ He 
says he remembers the last pair of janes-dinner, 
then the Columbia, then a taxi, and then ‘the 
air.’’ But these particular girls are ‘‘swell girls 
from a Dillingham show, which brings a 
“‘erack’’ from Cantor than the last ‘“‘Dillingham 
dames’’ they took out were from the Hippo- 
drome. ‘‘Inside’’ gags added to the laughter. 
Cantor wanted to take the girls to Wolpin’s, but 
Lemaire said there are too many actors there. 
Ruben’s was suggested, and Eddie asked, ‘‘What, 


“with only $11?" and told about a girl losing 


an expensive ful coat and Ruben’s having given 
her seven sandwiches to call it square. 

Misses Irwin and Grange of the ‘‘Follies’’ were 
then introduced, with Cantor mentioned as ‘‘Mr. 
Goldfarb.’’ Eddie is invited to tell them a funny 
story, a fairy story, and the business of remov- 
ing the red handkerchief brought a solid laugh. 
Cantor then took one of the girls aside, saying 
he wanted to know how things were from the 
start as he didn’t want to ‘‘get the air’’ again. 
After whispering to her the girl slapped him, 
and the final result was that the other trio 
left ‘‘Mr. Goldfarb’? flat. After Lemaire told 
Cantor a story the latter exclaimed, ‘‘Now, I 
know why Conroy left you.”’ 

Miss Brice looked splendid in a black skirt 
and red waist with shoes and stocking to match, 
She was a solid success with three numbers, all 
in dialect, which sounded fresh. First was 
“Rose of Washington Square,’’ in which she 
explained that Harrison Fisher wanted her to 
pose for the front cover of ‘‘Jim Jam Jems,’’ 
also for a picture called ‘‘Ruined Russia,’’ and 
that her roman nose ‘‘seemed to please arteestic 
people."” Second was a comedy vamp number, 
‘I’m Bad, I'm Terrible,” and last was a dandy 
paredy, “I Wish I Was in Dixie, Sweet Mama.’’ 
The numbers, with perhaps one or two more, 
would send Miss Brice over for ‘‘the best in 
vaudeville.’’ She is using the same songs in the 


roof ‘‘Follies."* There was laughter when she and 
Hiichie kidded after the songs, and she showed 
that his nose was even bigger than Phey 
also made love’’ in near-French, 

Donald Kerr and Effie Weston and a pianist 
came between Williams and Lemaire and Can- 
tor, making three big scores together. The 


dance team hus been one of ihe hits of ‘‘Little 

Blue Devil’? (Joe Weber), counted a Shubert 
attraction, and their presence was a bit of a 
surprise. They are, however, listed to go into 
the Capitol show soon. The fast work of Kerr 
ani Weston drew a world of returns. No speedier 
pair has been uncovered for a long time, and 
they sure work hard. Hitchie said to George 
White, who was sitting in the front row, 
‘That's good dancing, isn't it, George?’’ White 
nodded_ affirmatively, and Hitchcock said: 
“Georgie said yes, and he knows.” 

Opening intermission was the big scene of 
the evening with the Harem settings of the 
‘‘Follies,”” and a bunch of the prize lookers. 
This was preparatory to the dancing by Evans 
Burrows Fontaine. It was a classy bit. The 
comedy end was added by Johnnie Dooley 
with his burlesque Turkish number. Later 
Dooley did ‘'MacPherson,’’ in kilts, the solo 
song going for a specialty on the program. 
Miss Brice followed the Harem number, and 
then came Warren and Templeton. This team 
was badly placed and visibly nervous, especially 
when their talk failed to get over. But the boys 
came back with dancing of an acrobatic nature, 
and went off to good returns. Van and 
Schenck took the next to closing spot and went 
for an easy score with ‘‘Hipplty Hop,’’ ‘Mr. 
Caruso, Why Don’t You Sing Opera in Rag- 


time,’ and ‘‘Alexander’s Band Is Back in 
Dixie.’’ 

The show closed with Lemaire and Cantor 
in the osteopath skit from the ‘‘Follies.’’ Dooley 
announced Lemaire had promised to kili Can- 
tor, and they appeared to go to it more stren- 
uvously than usual for big laughs. The turn 
opened with Lemaire making a racing bet eon 
the phone and another local was when Cantor 
said things got dark before him when the check 
came, after a session in a cafe. Lemaire said 
it was (Lew?) Holtz disease. 

Hitchcock, with Frank Moore and Ray Dooley, 
closed intermission with a skit which, too, 
brought the laughs. Miss Dooley scored best 
as ‘‘Angostora,’’ a country lass with the hives 
and a vacant stare. Hitchie did something with 
a bass horn and made it play a tune, 

Seeing the show on the fifth Sunday of the 
series is perhaps a very fair time, for plenty 
of new. material was offered. Ibee, 


WINTER GARDEN. 

A lengthy and more or less tedious program 
at the Winter Garden Sunday night to the 
usual crowded attendance. The show cost about 
$1,500 and the gross was around $3,500. 

The program seemed longer than it actually 
Was, as the intermission break didn't come until 
10.15. The overture rang in at 8.33, and shortly 
thereafter Reno, pantomimic tramp comedy 
cyclist, gave the show a good start with some 
funny and original bits of business. He was 
mildly applauded at the finish, due to the fact 
that the orchestra, not knowing he was through, 
failed to take him aff with a chord. 

Laura Hoffmann, a mezzo soprano of dramatic 
quality, with piano accompanist, registered 
emphatically, and her remarkably clear enuncia- 
tion is almost uncanny in its incisiveness. She 
opened with ‘‘Mme. Butterfiy,’’ and followed it 
with three other numbers—one too many. 

Marvel, a male dancer, put over a wallop in 
seven minutes and got away. He opens with 
Russian stepping and back kicks, and after a 
solo by his accompanist, to permit him to 
change, does an entire routine of various kinds 
of stepping, on his toes. The pianist seemed 
more intent upon personal scoring than atten- 
tion upon the principal, who needs him all the 
time, 

Clark and McCullough, low comedy travesty 
nconsensicalities; and Lew Hearn, and 
Joe Cook, who does a number of bits of gspecial- 
ties followed in succession. 

Mae West offers practically the same routine 
she did at the Capitol recently, with her pianist 
In an ordinary business suit, which looked a 
bit slack in comparison with her shimmery 
gown. But he is an excellent accompanist. Lou 
Holtz, in blackface, was the big applause hit. 
He has some great material, and slams it over 
in approved vaudeville fashion. They had to 
put the lights out to stem the hand-clapping. 
The Versatile Sextet, six jazz boys, sing, play, 
up-to-date 


step, gyrate and rhapsodize in 
fashion. 

After a 12-minute intermission D’Armour and 
Douglas, two powerful, abnormally developed 
men, do some very fine gymnastic work, with 
a@ number of formations that are original and 
most difficult of execution. Mabel Berra, prima 
Gonna, opened with ‘Cuckoo,’ doing a flute 
obligato and then the aria from ‘‘La Traviaia,”’ 
which showed her voice to advantage. 

Riggs and Witchie presented a brief ballet 
pantomime; Klein Brothers and Balzar Sisters, 
three girls, closed the show with an aerial act 
performed with teeth-holds. 

Most of the turns in the Garden's Sunday 
show program were also playing at other Shu- 
bert houses. The Winter Garden is the Shuberte’ 
“Sunday”’ institution. It has grown to be a 
habit. Nothing hurts it and nothing much helps 


it. They play to capacity there Sunday in and 
Sunday out, and when they want to play to 
over-capacity they get Joisen, Jolo 
CENTURY. 
The show at the Century Sunday night, al- 


though strong on ‘‘names,’’ played very slowly, 
and on the whole shaped up as a decidedly 
ordinary entertainment. There were 10 acts. 
Five used the baby grand piano. 
factor that tended to hinder 

the manner in which the house lights were 
handled. Until Bert Baker's act was reached, 
next to closing, the litorium was kept almost 


in inky darkness. 


Another 


the running was 


tage was also rather 


ght, which worked 


dimly lighted and 


overtime, flickered so badly at times that it 
seemed in danger of quitting altogether. 


The Century Sunday night shows are operated 
by the Keith interests who are understood to 
have the house for that day on a rental basis. 
Only night shows are given, booked by Eddie 
Darling. Estimated cost of last Sunday's show, 
$1,800. The Century sold out Sunday night. 

The surprise of the evening were Glenn and 
Jenkins (new acts) a colored team who pulled 
down the hit of the show. '*Vie’’ Quinn, 
Demarest and Colette and Wilton Sisters shared 
second applause honors, with the latter en- 
titled to the greatest credit because of appear- 
ing second. The Wilton girls are versatile, 
singing, dancing and playing piano and violin, 
all equally well. A medley duet on the piano 
and viclin, which included ‘‘Havanola,”’ of 


. 


Mine” and ‘'Tell Me,"* and a short toe dance 
by one of the sisters, both went over for indie 
vidual scores of large proportions. “Army 
Blues’’ harmonized was another number that 
helped the act t hit. Five bows and a speech 
at the finish. Not so bad for a No. 2, 

The Boyarr Troupe opened and warmed 
things up nicely. The singles by the men, 
difficult and gracefully done Russian dances ail 
landed a bull's eye. The ensemble dancing also 
pleased. The act went remarkably well, con- 
sidering its position. The United States Glee 
Club, third, have added a couple of pop num- 
bers which noticeably brighten the routine. 
The whistling ‘‘gob’’ pulled out his regulation 
hané with “Glow Worm’ and the ‘‘Chow” 
song met with a ready response. 

Demarest and Colette, following, were the 
first to get to the bunch with comedy and pro- 
fited accordingly. Colette’s attempted nip-up 
from the floor started the laughs going, and 
from there on it was a cinch. Miss Colette’s 
violin single, a heavy number calling for the 
display of plenty of nimble fingering, held up 
proceedings for a minute or so. The violin and 
cello double, effectively built up for comedy 
by Demarest’s antics, went over for solid 
emashes, 

“Vie” Quinn closing the first half, got the 
most with a double ‘‘tough dance.’’ It’s a 
variation of the old Bowery waltz, with Miss 
Quinn and her dancing partner wearing char- 
acteristic costumes. The male dancer, un-pro- 
gramed, is a wonder on his feet, copying no 
one and showing a routine of stepping that is 
marked with cleverness and originality. A 
dandy jazz band of five pieces and a male 
vocalist with a corking tenor voice are other 
assets which help to make the turn one of 
the best of its class. 

A reception greeted Joe Laurie, Jr., that 
shock the rafters. He started at a fast clip 
but tapered off a bit toward the middle of the 
routine, The talk with his ‘‘parents’’ pulled 
him up at the finish. 

This audience and house looked just built to 
order for Grace La Rue. But Miss La Rue 
took one of the hardest flops that has ever 
possibly fallen to her lot. The reason for this 
was obvious to the audience, and by this time 
possibly Miss La Rue knows all about it. The 
U. S. Glee Club earher in the evening had done 
“The Americans Come.’’ Miss La Rue evi- 
dently unaware of that announced she would 
sing the number ‘‘for the benefit of those who 
had not heard it.’’ This naturally raised a 
titter. ‘‘The Americans Come” used for clos- 
ing, following three of Miss La Rue’s regular 
repertoire got no more than a smattering of 
applause. 

Wheaton and-~-Carroll, closing after eleven, 
were another standard act that failed to clean 
up its customary hit. “The Quakers Are 
Shoulder Shakers’’ for opening and a double 
was the best liked. The avalanche of singing 
and the hour both combined to work against 
the turn’s chances. Bert Baker and Co. in a 
rough and ready farce of old-fashioned con- 
struction made ‘em laugh next to closing, but 
were also too far down to put their material 


over properly. Beil. 


COLUMBIA. 


The Sunday shows at the Columbia are booked 
by Dick Kearney, of the Feiber & Shea office, 
playing the house on a split arrangement. The 
night show plays to an orchestra top of a dollar 
and the lower floor top for the matinee is 50 
cents. The house takings on the day (two pere 
formances) are around $1,700. 

Feiber & Shea own a circuit of theatres. 
Many of their houses are in Pennsylvania, where 
there are no Sunday shows. This enables F. & 
S. to pick the cream of their shows and obtain 
#ix acta for their Sunday show at the Columbia, 
paying them pro rata for the Sabbath engagee 
ment. Three acts are added from miscellaneous 
bookings. 

This arrangement allows Feiber & Shea a show 
that probably costs them in the neighborhood 
ef $500. The programing arrangement also 
makes for a better show, for they are not forced 
to make last minute selections and know weeke 
in advance what the personnel of their bill 
will be. 

The recent disturbance in the Columbia gallery 
seems to have been eliminated by the tilting 
of the upstaire admissions. There was no @ise 
order of any kind Sunday, and the nine-act bill 
played as emoothly as the selling talk of an oil 
stock salesman. 

The Aronty Bros., two male acrobats, opened 
the show in a flashy routine of body-lifts and 
teeth-holds. The closing trick with one of the 
brothers hanging head down from the ‘‘flies’”’ 
and the other doing aerial gymnastics on a 
chandelier which is supported by the teeth of 
the ‘‘topper is good for big applause. 

Smith and Kaufman were second. It is a 
two-man singing and talking comgPination, 
Kaufman doing a ‘‘drunk’’ all through. Some 
of the crossfire is new and a monolog by Kauf- 
man got over. Hoth are good vocalists, the 
songs used being all published ‘‘familiars.’’ 
They got away to a resounding acknowledge- 
ment. 

Jessie Hayward and Co. followed in a dressing 


room act that went over with a ‘‘wow.’’ Why 
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this sketch isn't routed is one of the myaterics 
et the show business. Miss Hayward as the 
disillusioned ‘“‘trooper’’ trying to steer an amae 
teur actress through ber first appearance and 
@quare her with the amali-time manager, is 
splendid. would laugh just as loudly 
across the street (meaning the Paiace). 

Chappele and@ Btelnette added special 
rop to their singing offering, gut otherwise the 
act retains its former frame-up. They are male 
and female colored artists, and the appeal its 
through thelr harmony and unusually good 
voices. The man should try and adopt an easier 
delivery in his solo work, for he seems to be 
laboring under some kind of pressure which de- 
tracts from hia excellent vocalizing. The duets 
went well and both harmonize pleasingly. The 
girl has some attractive wardrobe, making 
three changes. White socks are not being worn 
with a dinner suit and topper this season, and 
the man should remedy this defect in his sar- 
torial! selections. 

Allan, Clifford and Barry, three girl must- 
cians, added to the velosiiy of the entertain- 
ment following. All are excellent musicians, 
and one is quite a comedienne. She is an at- 
tractive blonde who does a @ort of ‘“‘nut tom- 
boy’’ at the piano. She also handles a whistling 
piano double that was Itked. The other girls 
play violin, trombone and plano. The finish 
finds all three at one piano, and they vocalize 
acceptably. They went atrongly. 

Walters and Walters, male and female ven- 
triloquists, were another pair of favorites. The 
entrance is novel, the man pushing on two 
dummies who are atop a bicycle. A garden 
ecene with benches ia depicted on a _ special 
drop, and the team work on @ reproduction of 
one of the benches. A crying baby ‘‘bit’’ by 
the girl was a big laugh and applause getter. 
It's a novelty. 

Tim and Kitty. O'Meara danced themselves 
into a smali riot.. A song by the pianist, ‘‘There 
Should Be No League of Nations Without Ire- 
land," ‘stopped the show momentarily. Tom and 
Kitty showed the evolution of the dance from 
the old-fashioned waitz up to the present jazzy 
stepping, and were nearly forced into a demon- 
stration of the future terpsichorean deviations. 

Clara Howard, next to closing, followed all the 
noise and scored an individual clean up all by 
herself. The galleryites liked Clara right off the 
reel, and she won the lower house in record 
time. She was forced to.a full act and did the 
Chaplin impereonation for an encore. This ts 
atill good stuff, for her's stands out. Miss How- 
ard has developed into a sure-fire entertainer 
and should go fee in the very near future. This 
gir! is about ripe for @ production and has 
plenty of showmanship. 

Four Harmony Kings, the colored quartet, 
were allutted the closing spot and arrested most 
of the walk-outs. They are a splendid collection 
of voices, and up further in the bill would have 


been a clean-up. They did nobly, considering the 
handicap. Con 


CENTRAL. 


The Central's business Sunday night was a 
Kittie bit off. The entire balcony was gold, 
but there was a scattering of seats on the 
orchestra floor unfilled. The gross was about 


$1,600 on the night, with a $2 top scale. At 
that figure the house showed a profit of a 
little over $400 with a twelve-act show. 
The Central figures the rental at $105,000, 
and this is charged in weekly, with Sunday 
night carrying its share. The crew and mu- 
sicians are in on an eight shows a week basis 
and paid extra for Sunday nights) The ayer- 
age thus far, with the exception of last Sun- 
day night, has been between $1,600 and §$1,- 
700, with the show costing anywhere betweea 
$850 and $1,000, including talent and crew 
The house igs a Shubert theatre and the 
Sunday shows are booked in by Ed Davidow 
the bills comprising acts from the : 
Shubert attractions, with additional vaude- 
ville that may be picked up. Occasionally 
there is a newcomer or two on the bill who 
is “showing” with a view to getting a pro- 
duction engagement from the managers of 
the house. On these occasions the act usually 
works for a “cut.” The acta that are under 
Shubert management have contracts that call 
for playing two Sundays a month without 
®@aiary. For all extra Sundays they are paid. 
The principal trouble these Sunday night 
affairs have ig getting sufficient new material 
for the bilis. An opinion passed down by 
one of the Shubert executives last Sunday for 
the business being off was that so many of 
the acts on the bill were repeats. At the 
Winter Garden this condition does not usu- 
ally affect the attendance, for the simple 
feason that that house is the Sunday night 


various 


fendezvous for a clique of “regulars” who 
would just as soon miss a meal as one of 
those affaira. The other houses, however, 


seem to draw from the population that goea 
to the theatre to be entertained and not to 
gee and be seen.. A week after week repeat 
of the same acts would naturally tend to 
Grive them away. And again some of the 
acts in the Shubert Sunday shows always 
double 

Last Sunday night's bill had at lteast two 
acts at the Centrai within the last few weeks. 


There was some rivairy on the bill because the house whistling the choruses. Tom Lewis’ titled “Maa! Where's Your Gratitude? am 


both May West and Mme. Chilson Ohrmaan, 
though-of vastly different style and methods, 
contested for honors. Both were unqualified 
hits. This was natural, for the bill was sadly 
in need of women, there being but these two 
and Frances Ross in the Felix Adler turn. 
All the rest were men. 

Taken as a vaudeville show the bill left 
much to be desired, for, in addition to the 
absence of women, there was alse an utter 
lack of dancing. Not one dancing turn was 
present. 

There were three new acts, Darmore and 
Douglas, opening the show, and J. Thorn- 
ton Flynn on second (New Acts) and the 
Versatile Sextet closing the bill (New Acts), 

The first hit were Moss and Frey, who 
stopped the proceedings. Violinsky followed 
and with his usual act managed to land 
safely. Georgie Jessel was another hit with 
his regular offering. Mme. Chilson Ohrman 
sang three numbers in excellent voice. Felix 
Adler and Miss Ross closed the first part, 
Adier getting his usual laughs, and while Miss 
Ross had a rather difficult spot putting over 
a high class ballad following the prima 
donna, she managed to score nicely. 

Senator Murphy opened the after itntermis- 
sion section and pulled laughs with his Cliff 
Gordon line of delivery and similar routine. 
Joe Cook stopped the bill with his “one man 
vaudeville show" and May West, who fol- 
lowed, did likewise with that more or less 
suggestive shimmie she shakes. The sailor 
section of the audience that was down front 
certaintly voiced fits approval of her almost 
*“cooch” shimmie. 

Next to closing was Nat Carr with his trio 
of songs that have served him long and well. 
He got by with them and could have delivered 
a fourth one as far aga the audierce was con- 
cerned. The sextet of jazzers closed. 

The show was arranged s0 as to be a 
apeedy one, not an act in the first part doing 
more than fourteen minutes, four doing only 
six and seven minutes each. Ir the second 
half Cook hogged the time with ‘” minutes, 
all the other acts remaining inside of a ten- 
minute limit. The overture was at 8.35 and 
the show closed at Il. Fred. 


BERT LESLIE BENEFIT. 


The Bert Leslie Fund was increased by nearly 


$5,000 as a result of the benefit held Sunday 
night at the Cohan & Harris. Before the pro- 
gram started it was announced from the stage 
that a contribution of $500 had been received 
from the Fifty-Fifty Club for a gallery seat. 

The length of the program—it was one of 
those rare benefits at which alnfost every act 
on the bill appeared—was only another of the 
many instances illustrating how willingly the- 
atrical folk give their time and services for 
those in distress. If all who were at the 
theatre and anxious to appear had gone on, the 
entertainment would have lasted well into the 
wee sma’ hours. It was late enough when 
Announcer Tommy Gray gave the audience 
“good night,’’ and as the crowd filed out of 
the theatre, the verdict of approval was ‘‘some 
show,’’ and that is just what it was 

Thomas Gray was billed ag the announcer, 
but he also appeared as one of the dummies 
fn Felix Adler’s travesty ventriloquist act, 
The former was not notified that his services 
would be required until he was dragged on 
the stage by the back of the neck by Mr. -Adler 
and promptly seated upon the latter’s knee. 
Frances Ross occupied the other knee. Mr. 
Adler went through the usual routine work of 
ramming his thumbs into the backs of the 
necks of the two ‘‘dummies’’ when he wanted 
them to open their mouths. This act almost 
stopped the show. The audience was convulsed 
and the artists were laughing so heartil; 
selves that they had to retire. 

The whole evening's entertainment was 
marked by the spontaneous efforts of those who 
were there to make the thing a success, and 
the audience joined in the agpirit. 

Everyone who appeared went over big The 
program opened with William Crutchfield and 
the Arizona Girls from the ‘‘Demi-Tasse Re 
vue” (Capitol) {fh songs and rope twirling. Mr, 
Crutchfield did everything with the rope but 
make it talk and the chorus tn Western cos- 


them- 


tumes looked very fetching. Little Billy was 
billed with the Police Glee Club, but the latter 
had a previous engagement and could not get 
there until too late, so the midget went on by 
himself, singing and dancing. 

The Avon Comedy Four did their doctor’s 
office bit. They were followed by the Four 


Haley Sisters with songs, and then the two 
quartets doubled up with more songs and 
dances. The tallest of thea sisters {s a clever 
comediene Blanche Ring and Charlie Winnt- 
ger sang two solos each and then the Avon 
Four butted in and there was a genera! uproar. 
It was some time before Mr. Gray could be 
heard informing the audiences that the next 
number would be Sophie Tucker, ‘‘the girl who 
had made Reisenweber’s famous.”’ 

Thomas E. Shea and Co. appeared In a acene 
from ‘“‘The Bells,’’ the only serlous act on the 
bill. It was well received. Eddie Miller sang 
some old-timers and had the upper part ef 


nutty monolog stuff had ‘em giggling. 

One of the features of the entertainment was 
the appearance of Grace Nelson, who was not 
on the program. Miss Nelson has a pleasing 
voice of great range and had the jaded Broad- 
wayites taking notice. 

The committee in charge of the fund an- 
nounced they are still receiving subscriptions 
and that checks should be mailed to Joe Max- 
well, the Friars’ Club. 


LYRIC. 

Sophie Tucker and her Kings of Syncopation 
were the piece de resistance on the concert bill 
at the Lyric Sunday. The French phrase means 
the largest course at the dinner, and Miss 
Tucker was all of that, adding to her other 
charms a calm and placidity only matched here- 
abouts by the Statue of Liberty. The Lyric is a 
Shubert house and the Shuberts ran the concert, 
booked it, and did everything else necessary to 
make it an evening, including the paying of the 
acts, whose charges ran to $1,200. The esti- 
mated gross was $2,300, but the house did not 
look to be crowded. 

As a result doubtless of the ideas entertained 
by the police and the Protestant clergy as to 
how the populace should spend the Sabbath 
there was a lack of gorgeousness to the offer- 
ing and a similarity to the various numbers 
that palled a little. However, those there 
seemed to be happy. 

The Three Romans led off with some balancing 
tricks on two ladders that didn’t get,the come- 
back in the way of appreciation they deserved. 

Lewis and Dody (from ‘‘Hello America’’), who 
followed, did better with their Yiddish and Wop 
talk, ending with a burlesque of Arthur Prince's 
ventriloquist act. Mignon jumped in next with 
several imitations of stagc favorites, and had 
60 much pep and sparkle that she got to the 
laugh centers of everyone. Her Nan Halperin 
imitation scored least well. 

Senator Murphy came in after her with his 
amusing caricature of a politician defending 
Congress, ‘‘the greatest collection of men that 
money can buy.’ 

Frankie Heath scored the applause hit previous 
to intermission. She has a style of her own 
that borders on the eccentric, suggests Ina 
Claire, and is alone worth a hand. She is in 
addition a pretty girl who has the good sense 
to wear a simple grey frock and her hair in 
the simplest fashion imaginable. The Klein 
Brothers followed with their routine, good for 
a laugh every time the smaller man hit the 
back drop for a wallop 

Following intermission Barnes and Freeman 
appeared on the top deck with their previously 
shown difference of opinion between a_ tailor 
and his customer, and got by fine. Chilson Ohra- 
man, dolled up enough to have satisfied the 
Metropolitan opera fans, came next and sang 
two selections in a coloratura soprano that 
echoed through the vast reaches of the De Koven 
playhouse. It was rather a let-down to bring 
George Jessel on next, but George didn’t mind. 
He got a hearty greeting and kept the laughter 
going for the best individual score of the even- 
ing 

Dooley and Sales followed him. The girl has 
to keep giggling for ten minutes at a stretch 
and did it, a stunt in itself. Besides, she was 
prettily clothed and made a good foil for the 
man's comedy. 


Sophie Tucker closed and was called back 
several times Leed. 

With an aggregation of talent and acts 
that might make any of the legit theatres 
offering variety biush with envy, the 44th 


Street fafied to attract a capacity audience 
last Sunday night. Though every act quali- 
fied and was sure-fire big time, the house got 
a little over $1,500, with Ed Davidow booking 
the bill 

The Shuberts certainly hung out the chal- 
lenge eign to the different houses ‘playing 
Sunday concerts, for they brought down from 
the Bean City Sophie Tucker and her five 
“kings of syncopation.”” From the “Monte 
Cristo” show they recruited Dooley and Saies, 
while Moss and Frye doubled here after the 
Central, Sophie aisgo appearing again at the 
Lyric. An approximate figure of the cost of 
the talent would bring it In the neighborhood 
of $800, and with the overhead, advertising, 


etc., they should have broken even on the 
one mcert Sunday at this house 

The show got under way at halif-past eight, 
with Marguerite Calvin opening. She worked 
hard in a dancing number while handling 


the violin and fliddling away. Despite the 
adverse circumatances caused by a man down 
front flopping over himself and the orchestra 
tn an effort to find his seat, she got some ap- 
plause after eight minutes. Barnes and Free- 
man, second, put the audience in a better 
frame of mind, probably warming up the 
house to the lavish entertainment that was 
to follow. Both were in good form, with 
Barnes getting the bigger laughs, while the 
feeder waa Freeman. Frankie Heath, fn third 
place, found herself tn a trying position, but 
quickly won with her gongs, finishing with 
strong applause honors in her peculiar char- 
acterization of a song which is probably en- 


only the men but the women in the house 
showed her where it was by calling her back 
ia a genuine outburst of appreciation. 

Johnny Singer and Dolls showe good form 
tm thelr dancing specialty against a back- 
ground of the {incoming “Nothing But Love” 
show. Harry Lee, in fifth place, rot a strong 
hand after his concluding monolog, revealing 
his identity, while Dooley and Sales followed 
im’ aixth position. Theae two had their own - 
way from the start. They kidded the audience 
and Dooley, catching sight of Harry and Ida 
(Mrs. Harry) Von Tilzer in the first row, ex- 
changed banter ,the house taking In the fun 
with glee. They stopped the show, as did 
Sophie Tucker, who followed them. 

Miss Tucker, too, took notice of the muste 
publisher. Apart from that vigorous deliv- 
ery of melody, in a style all her own, ahe de- 
clared in all good faith that her three weekg’ 
absence in Boston felt like three years. That 
short strip of a running board, in imitation of 
the extended platform incongruously placed 
over the entire Winter Garden orchestra, 
seemed to be Sophie’s main support during 
her 20-minute stay at the house. Evidently 
she found warm admirers in the house, for 
her remarks in (perfect) Yiddish were not 
lost, but added to the fun. She closed the 
firat half, sharing honors with Dooley and 
Sales for popularity and receptivity. 

On the dot of 10.15 the second half opened 
with the Equillf brothers in acrobatic feats, 
proving strong winners for six minutes time 
in working. Mignon, in imitations of Leonard, 
Dressler, Nan Halpern, went very well in 
second place on the second half. Lou Holtz 
did the cleaning up in the latter half of the 
bill. He was in good voice and his rhyming 
nonsense resulted in his sharing applause hon- 
ors with the bigger features. Bonita and 
Hearn, next to closi:.g, in the familiar offer- 
ing, got a hearty reception and as hearty a 
finish, while Moss and Frye, closing the show, 
held up their end of a bill which, as has been 
said, was sure-fire big time. 


SELWYN THEATRE, 

The show which Abe Feinberg booked Sun- 
day night did not warrant a minimum of $1 
and a top of $2 admission. This was gen- 
erally expressed by the patrons after the first 
part and more forcibly so at the conclusion. 
The outside billing called for “Ten All-Star 
Acts."" Not a turn on the program lived up 
to that billing. The majority were of small 
time caliber. Then, also, only five of the acta 
billed prior to the show appeared among the 
nine on the Dill. 

The performance got off to @ late start at 
8.50 when Harry Tighe appeared to place 
his own card on the rack. Tighe sald things 
were a bit muddled due to the fact that a 
benefit was being given for Bert Lealie and ag 
a result the acts would appear as they ar- 
rived. Tighe started in to clown a bit, talk 
a bit and sing a song or two. Due to the 
restlessness of the audience Tighe had a real 
hard time getting them interested. Lillian 
Watson appeared second with comedy songs 
and made a creditable showing. 

Walters and Walters presented their ven- 
triliquistic novelty and really started the 
show going. Reno, the grotesque pantomime 
comedian, got off to a very slow atart with 
his pranks, but when he reached the “duck” 
bit speeded up considerably and made a cap- 


ital finish. Jack Rose was elected to close 
the first part. He was right at home aid 
was not compelled to force the tissue. He 


fed out his nut humor at a fast rate and 
the audience enjoyed his turn immensely. 
Marguerite Calvert, with her violin selection 
and dances, opened the second part. The 


routine submitted by Miss Calvert was very 
pleasing 

Weston and Eileen were in the seventh 
position with comedy talk. Kincald’s Kil- 
ties, 10 people, offered bits of Scotch melo- 


dies and dances Their routine was curbed 
considerably and as a result the turn suf- 
fered. Burns and Kissen were delegaied to 
close the show and even though they were in 
this rather difficult spot, injected more come 
edy and humor than all of their prede- 
cessors. 

The Sunday night shows are operated by 
Mack Hilliard, the house treasurer, and E. R. 
Perkins, with Mike Selwyn, the house man- 
ager, having an interest, it is said, in the 
project. The house is rented from the Sel- 
wyns on a sliding scale with a minimum ot 


$300, according to the business. The busi- 
ness waa way off Sunday, due, perhaps, to 
the Bert Leslie benefit at the Cohan & 
Harris Theatre on the game atreet, as ¢xX- 
plained About $750 was taken in at the 
Selwyn box office The show bocked by 


Feinberg cost in the neighborhood of $3008 
to $326. Several of the acts were doubling 
in other «heatres Only one performance is 
given on a Sunday. From appearances it 
seemed as though the promoters hardly re- 
alized any profit. As a rule the house does 
from $1,290 to $1,400 business on @ Sunday 
night. 

A noticeable fact was that the stage hands 
and electrician were not familar with thele 
various cues, 
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NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 


Wish Wynne. 
Recitative and Song Scene. 
79 Mins.; One, Two, One. 
Palace. 


Hither somebody in the booking offices 
has got to carefully edit the acts of 
imported English singles or stop bring- 
ing them to this country. It seems 
difficult to imagine. how anybody capable 
of booking a show couldn’t tell at re- 
hearsal that certain numbers by foreign 
artists will not go with American 
audiences. Wish Wynne Monday night 
at the Palace was an unqualified failure, 
and upon inquiry it was stated she 
offered even more material of a similar 
kind, which was eliminated for the eve- 
ming performance. Miss Wynne, an 
undoubted artist conceded by all, pre- 
sented a turn the veriest tyro would 
unhesitatingly predict in advance would 
not go with a New York vaudeville 
audience. To their credit be it said they 
Were generous to the foreigner and 
accorded her the courtesy of listening 
silently and even applauding her mildly. 
The act is altogether too English. There 
are but one or two anglicisms, such as 
substituting “servant girl” for “slavey,” 
but these merely served to accentuate 
the all too British atmosphere which 

the whole offering. She opened 
at night with a recitation to musical 
accompaniment, entitled “They Walked 
Along Together.” It was designed for 
meat sentimentality, but failed. The 
drop in “one” was raised to show a 
kitchen interior in “two” for “A London 
School Girl,” a sort of song scena 
monolog about a coster girl who has to 
do kitchen chore. while her mother 
gossips with the neighbors. She washes 
the dishes with one hand while eating 
an apple held in the other, supposed 
to be the wistful ramblings of a youth- 
ful miss who would rather play than 
work as a drudge—a character drawing 
not very interesting and wholly sordid. 
The drop is once more lowered and she 
announces an impression of an English 
country girl, ~hich is another effort in 
recitative about a girl trying to lure a 
Joutish bumpkin into making love, with- 
eut success. She followed this with one 
of her genuinely English hits, an im- 
pression of a London servant, the cos- 
tuming for which was more that of a 
slavey than the proverbially neat Eng- 
lish house servant. In London she 
doessed this number quite differently 
and rendered it differently. Over here 
she enters in a slovenly get-up, suggest- 
ing an old -crubwoman, and carrying 
a@ smail tin trunk. It is entitled “Oh ‘er’ 
and describes, again in recitative (she 
mever once departs from this form of 
gong rendition) the objection of her 
“missus” to her “walking out” with her 
young man, wearing madam’s furs. The 
audience was kind and permitted her 
te give a brief encore, which took the 
form of a brief recitation, entitled 
“Grandmother's Prayer.” Miss Wynne 
has grown stout, but if reduced to a 


skeleton she cannot hope to succeed -vith 
her present material—not in America. 
Jolo. 


Darmore and Douglas. 
Strong Men. 

Seven Mins.; Full Stage. 
Central. (Nov. 23.) 


Darmore and Dougias, a two-man 
combination, in feats of strength showed 


to be a worth while opening turn. The 
men have a fast routine, but seemed a 
little shaky Sunday night. They are do- 
ing the usual hand-to-hand balancing 
with several exceedingly difficult appear- 


ing lifts from the floor. There is a final 
trick that when it is worked up a little 
bit more will sel] readily to any au- 
dience. A especial prop is used for it. 
It appears to be a chair with straps at- 
tached, the understander hooking his 
feet into it and doing a back-bend to 
the floor and pulling the top mounter 
from there into a hand-to-hand. It is 
the punch trick of the act. The turn 
needs just a little more snap and per- 
haps a comedy touch or two, which the 
top mounter seems to be well qualified 
to add, and then it will be good enough 
for the usual spot for acts of this nature 
on any bill. The turn is now at the 
Palais Royal Fred. 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen and Co. (2). 
Comedy Playlet. 

13 Mins.; Full Stage. 

23d Street. 


Mrs. Thomas Wiffen, a name affec- 
tionately associated with the stage, is 
setting an example for vaudevillians. 
Three years ago she decided to play 
vaudeville instead of the much more 
easy old lady roles in the legitimate, 
The present turn is her third offering. 
There is little doubt but that her name 
would give her easy entry without 
changing her playlets, yet she chooses to 
do something different. And she hasn’t 
kicked about trying out in the smaller 
houses, as well,.she might, considering 
her years. She is assisted by her 
daughter, billed as Peggy Dale, and a 
Mrs. Weaver, who seems quite as elderly 
as Mrs. Whiffen. These two old ladies 
make themselves lovable. Both had sons 
in the war and both had received reports 
from the War Department that each sol- 
dier had been killed in action. That in 
itself is a bond between them, in addi- 
tion to the fact that they have been life- 
long friends. Yet there is a light ban- 
tery between them, not alone as to the 
merits of their respective sons but as to 
their own little affairs. And so when old 
Emily Ann comes to call on old Libby, 
the latter surmises that she'll have to 
have a chicken killed for dinner. And 
she tells Emily’s daughter (Miss Dale), 
who is to share her time and attention 
equally in both of the homes, to have 
the old red rooster killed for pot pie. 
Emily remarks that will be nice, for then 
she can try out her new false teeth. 
And ice cream is sent for, all of 10 cents’ 
worth. It looks like real ice cream and 
the old ladies eat it. There is another 
touch of realism in the presence of a 
real canary, from which a chirp or two 
is coaxed. Then comes a letter from 
somewhere in France, and it tells of both 
the boys, alive and about to sail for 
home. Emily’s boy is a captain, but the 
little old conflict between them is re- 
newed when the (letter ends and is 
signed by Libby’s (Mrs. Whiffen) son as 
a major. The playlet is charming be- 
cause it is done by two real old ladies. 
There is both pathos and humor, mostly 
the latter. Ibee. 


Frank Hurst. 
Songs and Talk. 
14 Mins.; One. 
H. O. H. 


Frank Hurst, formerly identified with 
acts of Jack Wilson and Bessie Clayton, 
is now going it alone, He has a pianist, 
and his first number, in which he com- 
ments lyrically upon his former theatri- 
cal connections, gets him on gracefully. 
He sings he was formerly known as 
“And Co.” and is now out for himself. 
Hurst makes a classy appearance in a 
Tuxedo and derby hat, also wearing a 
cane. He discards these and goes into 
a well selected song routine, his first 


being a “Dixie” number, which he sells 
immensely. “What's the Good of Kick- 
ing?” a H. C. of L. number, didn’t fit 
so well. He monologues a bit and this 


also jarred a trifle, but he does an 
immense comeback when he hands them 
“Great American Desert,” following it 
up with “Was There Ever a Pal Like 
You.” Hurst has a sweet tenor voice of 
excellent volume and as a singer he is 
big time. The monologing doesn’t mean 
anything and he should replace it. With 
his present song equipment Hurst will 
do. His exit is a continuation of the 


opening number and he bids good-bye 
to the same strains that brought him on. 


Con. 


Two Bogdons. 

Serbian Musicians. 

12 Mins.; Three and One. 
H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 


Attired in elaborate native costumes 
this pair, evidently father and son, play 
on native stringed instruments. The 
younger of the team makes some an- 
nouncements in a broad dialect that 
pull laughs. They are fair musicians, 
but the big moment of the act is when 
the younger sings “The Letter That 
Never Reached Home.” A novelty for 
the smaller houses. Con. 


Nellie and Sara Kouns. 
Songs. 

15 Mins.; Full. 
Colonial. 


Welcome back to America and to 
vaudeville is the greeting coming to the 
Misses Kouns. This welcome is more 
especially hearty since grand opera has 
reached out and taken the Ponzillo Sis- 
ters. Undoubtedly the Kouns girls will 
follow suit, for they are real vocal 
artists and have charming personalities. 
They are easily the “class” in their 
particular line of endeavor in vaudeville 
today. It is a question whether the 
addition of an accompanist adds to the 
act, | but nevertheless there is one 
present. The sisters are offering three 
numbers. The first a double, then a 
solo and finally their “Echo” song. This 
repertoire earned them the applause hit 
of the show and two encores were neces- 
sary. For the encores one of the girls 
played the accompaniment. They first 
offered “Dear Old Pal of Mine” and 
then “My Old Kentucky Home.” The 
latter won another terrific round of 
applause. Fred. 


Grace Leonard. 

Songs and Characterizations. 

13 Mins.; Two. (Special Hangings). 
23d Street. 

Grace Leonard was formerly of 
Leonard and Dempsey. The latter used 
to work in the orchestra pit, having a 
song or so and dialog. Miss Leonard 
now has an assistant, first in the guise 
of a dresser for her changes... A second 
look discloses the dresser to be a “he” 
and the man is on for a bit as a police- 
man, though he makes little impression. 
An effective tableau curtain of yellow 
material is used, with a bottom of black. 
After an opening number the curtain 
parts, disclosing a neat dressing table 
arrangement, and in sight of the au- 
dience she changes to male attire; he 
slicked back hair aiding in lending neat- 
ness to the characterizations. There are 
two more changes accomplished in the 
same manner, all neat, and the final one 
having Miss Leonard in classy evening 
rags. Just before the last change she 
referred toeVesta Tilley, saying the dif- 
ference was that Miss Tilley sang one 
song for $1,000, while she sang a thou- 
sand songs for $1.98. Miss Leonard does 
a neat act. _Her songs can be much im- 
proved on. That corrected, a better 
frock at the start (all the male suits are 
nifty) and one or two slight changes 
and she should secure some regular 
bookings. Ibee. 


Frank Marckley. 
Banjoist. 

12 Mins.; One. 
5th Avenue. 


Frank Marckley plays the banjo. 
After playing several airs, more or less 
popular, he announced a “Carmen” se- 
lection, then seemed to play about half 
of the music from that opera. At the 
conclusion Mr. Marckley received some 
applause, took a bow, took another and 
then another. By this time the applause 
was doing a fadeaway. If Mr. Marckley 
had an encore prepared, he lost his 
chance in taking too many bows. It’s 

common fault. With the banjo having 
been speeded up quite some in recent 
seasons through the composers writing 
jazz and rag, vaudeville calls for 
benjoists to keep pace with that type 
of selection, in preference to “Carmen.” 
“Carmen” is still a drawing card at the 


Met. Vaudeville lost its taste for the 
Toreador song some years ago. With 
different selections Mr. Marckley” may 
achieve a different record. Now his 

music is for the small time. Sime. 


Lane and Cariton. 
Singing and Talking. 
12 Mins.; One. 

H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 


Fat comic and English straight who 
have some ancient crossfire at the 
opening. The comic adopts female at- 
tire for the finish and features a hobble 
skirt and pantalettes. This could be 
carried all through. They could hold 
down an early spot in the smaller 
houses, Con. 


Marie Hart and Saxo Revue. (4). 
Wire and Music. 

14 Mins.; Two and One. 

5th Avenue. 


Marie Hart, on the wire, before a 
special curtain in “two,” does an act, 
assisted by four boys playing saxo- 
phones, After the opening Miss Hart 
plays a cornet, while on the wire, with 
the boys playing along with her. Then 
the musicians go into “one” for two 
numbers alone, after which Miss Hart 
returns in what might be called an ex< 
treme costume, leading a French poodle, 
wearing a French act and singing @ 
Frenchy song. Her dress or costume for 
this finish looks to be of a French idea 
in dressing, a bit too Frenchy that way. 
It consists mostly of tights and the hat, 
The five finish with a lively instrumen- 
tal, Miss Hart playing the saxo with the 
others. The four boys as musicians 
with the saxophones do not seem to 
make the most of their opportunity. 
One of their single numbers sounds like 
an attempt to imitate chickens on the 
brasses. It also sounds like time wasted 
when it is recalled what may be done 
in a musical way with saxophones and 
rags. The turn is an improvement 
over Marie Hart’s lone attempts to 
display her versatility as an all around 
performer, but there remains much 
room in this act, even with the addi- 
tions, to build it up far better than it 
was, closing the show Monday night at 
the Fifth Avenue. If Miss Hart will 
build it up, she should hold the turn on 
the big time, but not for the closing 
spot. Otherwise it will land the smaller 
big time and other time. The saxophone 
players were listed in the lobby as H. 
Nicholas, Jr., Charles Mortz, Charles 
Markwith, Boyd Sentor. Sime. 


Grazier and Lawlor. 
Singing and Dancing. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. (Nov. 20). 


A good dancing combination with a 
badly framed routine. The opening finds 
the male at the piano “faking” the num- 
ber. The girl, cutely attired, solo’s about 
the revue to follow, and does a bit of a 
dance. Man, still at piano, sings some- 
thing about “A Wonderful Girl,” with 
poor enunciation. She enters in full 
length attire for a double dancing num- 
ber in which they exhibit some fancy 
kicking. He follows with a soft shoe 
eccentric solo dance. Then in a rhymed 
recitation promises something new in 
the dancing line. In an attractive black 
costume of tights, she sings “They Al- 
ways Keep Me Dancing,” with a brief 
dance following. Attired in white tights 
with a white and gold jacket and mili- 
tary cap he does a solo toe dance, ele- 
vating remarkably well. She joins him 
attired in a similar manner and they do 
a double toe dance for a finish. It is 
their best number. A pianist would help 
immeasurably. Both are good “steppers,” 
but the male handles himself rather 
amateurishly. Con. 


Thiebolt, Whecler and Maids. 
Musical and Singing. 

12 Mins.; Three. 

H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 

An amateurish assembly consisting of 
two males and two of the opposite sex. 
The girls play violin and cornet, one of 
them offering a worth while solo with 
some triple tonguing. A male singer 
“gums” up the proceedings with a thin 
bass voice and after some _ classical 
efforts he vocalizes popular melodies 
at the finish with all accompanying. He 
is out of the picture at all times. The 
others are fair musicians who exhibit 
unfamiliarity with their surroundings. 

Con, 


Benton and Wilton. 
Acrobats. 

12 Mins.;Full Stage. 
H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 


Ordinary openers, who have a stero- 
typed routine, finishing with a chan- 
delier stunt, the apparatus separating at 
the revolver shot of the top mounter. He 
does a body spir. on the end of the pole 
and the understander supports it in a 
belt loop, Cons 
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NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 


“League of Nations” (7). 

Revue. 

23 Mins.; Full Stage. (Special Set). 
23d Street. 

Rather a novel idea for using service 
men and the service idea. Also title is 
timely. Two burnt cork comics, West 
and Brown, carry the turn along, which 
while terised a revue, resembles @ 
miniature minstrel first part. Claude 
West was formerly the blackface in 
“The Telephone Tangle,” and the “League 
of Nations” turn is said to be his idea. 
A girl, first in the garb of Miss Liberty, 
receives representatives of the various 
major nations (Germany excluded). 
Brown as a page boy announces them. 
First comes a British officer, then an 
Italian, followed by a Frenchman and 
then an American buck private, an- 
nounced as an Irishman. All of the 
four are said to have recently returned 
from service abroad with the A. E. F. 
Commotion attends the entrance of West 
in gaudy red costume and armored 
headgear. He said represented 
Monte-Negro, then said he was an Es- 
quimau, having been born on 40th street 
where all Esquimau came from. The 
blackface pair take positions as end 
men and the girl announces songs by the 
various men. The_ scoring +: umbers 
were “Give Me the Harem,” “Oh What 
a Girl Was Mary,” and “When Verdi 
Plays the Hurdy-Gurdy.” An argument 
between West and the “Wop” send the 
comic into the audience for a laugh. 
West didn’t essay a number, probably 
because the a 
time. A song ensemble provided a 
finish. The turn can feature the pop 
shows and with the setting changed or 
the back drop used alone, might do bet- 
ter, for it’s a good idea. Ibee. 


The La Varrs. 
Dancing. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. 


Man and woman in a series of fancy 
dances, For the opening the man wears 
Tuxedo and the woman a nice appear- 
ing white costume. A variation of the 
old cake walk is the first number. Next 
a Spanish dance, with the womar. in a 
well fitting orange colored dress. This 
is the old tango, very well done, and 
making a good contrast to the number- 
less shimmy wriggles that have crept 
into the.small time recently. For a 
closing a medley of dances is offered. 
This includes an essence, waltz, clog, 
buck and wing and some _ excellent 
whirlwind stepping. The man changes 
to evening dress for this, with the wom- 
an clad in white silk, the black of the 
man’s garb and the white of the wom. 
an‘s making a dandy color combination. 
High class dancing turn, with ability to 
make good in an early spot in the best 
house. Bell. 


Senna and Webber. 

Talk, Songs and Dancing. 
14 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. (Nov. 20.) 


n and woman combination with the 
hackneyed flirtatious opening and a lot 
of released gags. He switches to “wop” 
in the middle of the act. He is attired 
in a dinner suit and the jyirl wears a 
becoming dress. The dancing got them 
most, for both are capable “steppers.” 
She gives an impression of Elsie Janis 
singing “Eddie Me Newspaper 30y,” 
which is utilized as a reaso: for going 
into a tough waltz clog and eccentric 
double. The last number is a_ short 
legged double, he doing “rube” while she 
accompanies on a harmonica. Good 
small timers. 

Con. 
Coy and Washburn. 
Sidewalk Comics. 


12 Mins.; One. 
H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 


An amateurish team with very poor 
material. The straight has no concep- 
tion of cross fire delivery and the 
comedian is hopelessly small time. THe 
adopts a grotesque dressing scheme. 
“You Know What I Mean” with a dance 
and a bit of a shimmy let them away 
quietly. Con. 


_ was limited in running ° 


K. of C. Octette. 

With Cora Youngblood Corson. 

Female Brass Band. 

16 Mins.; Full Stage and One. (Special.) 
Fifth Avenue. 


A slide preceding the act states the 
K. of C. Octette was the only ladies band 
to play for the soldiers overseas. Other 
slides following show the band at 
Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, and 
other important battle grounds. A drop 
in one showing the exterior of a Knights 
of Columbus hut rises, disclosing seven 
women clad in attractive blue and gold 
bloomer costumes. Three play trom- 
bones and four cornets. Opening selec- 
tion, a typical brass band overture, is fol- 
lowed by “Lucia.” Miss Corson gets into 
this, as the leader of the band, playing 
a euphonium. Another overture by the 
band and off, with Miss Corson holding 
the stage for a solo. This is very well 
executed and includes an_ old-time 
ballad, “Bovhood's Happy Days Down on 
the Farm,” which is so old that it can 
pass for new with the present genera- 
tion of vaudeville patrons, While Miss 
Corson is playing the girls change to 
summery dresses, all of attractive pat- 
tern and design. A blue and yellow plush 
drop furnishes a pleasant background 
for the music. Another overture by 
the band, followed by a solo on a double 
B flat tuba, by Miss Corson. The tuba 
used is of extra large size, probably 
especially built to order. This landed 
nicely. For the finish, a jazz selection 
by the bunch, with most of the brasses 
muted. The act entertained at the Fifth 
Avenue, closing the show, and should 
prove a good draw, through its war 
record, as a feature in the pop houses. 

Bell. 


Charles Martin. 
Songs. 

10 Min.; One. 
58th Street. 


Charles Martin possess pleasing bari- 
tone and is attired as a cowpuncher. 
His opening is a ballad, neatly presented. 
Second is “Chasing Rainbows.” In this 
number Martin displays he has been 
a pupil in an elocution school and in- 
jects an overdose of the dramatic into 
the number, For one of his personality 
and quality of voice it is an injustice 
to resort to this subterfuge as it is 
harmful to him. He does this same 
thing in the next number, a straight 
comedy song, but on the second verse 
tries the dramatic again and takes the 
edge off of what should be a scoring 
song. The same may be said of his last 
two ..umbers—too much of the dra- 
matic. He should do the numbers in 
a natural manner and will find that his 
turn will then be a good deal more 
impressive. 


Jack Lavier. 

Comedy Trapeze Act. 
15 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Avenue. 

Jack Lavier has hit upon a novel idea 
for a comedy gymnastic turn. Opening 
with patter, which holds a continuous 
succession of laughs, he gradually works 
up to a feature trick on the trapeze, 
which is made a real thriller through 
superior showmanship. Lavier works in 
a neat business suit and has eliminated 
all of the trade marked mannerisms of 
trapeze performers in general, a point 
decidedly in his favor. The patter is 
continued, for 100 per cent. comedy re- 
turns after Lavier reaches the trapeze. 
As a gymnastic turn Lavier’s specialty 
holds the advantage of being different. 
As a comedy act it will get by any- 
where with flying colors. The act wasa 
hit at the Fifth Avenue last half. Bell. 


Risley Act. 
William Brack and Co. (6). 
9 Mins.; Full Stage. 
8ist Street. 
This act appears to be the former 


Seven Bracks, with a new novelty 
opening. There is a pretty special set 
used. It is supposed to represent an 


artist’s studio. Six of the men are at 
work at blackboards and there is some 
attempt at comedy, but it did not seem 
to land. After this the regular routine 
is run through and get's the big ap- 
plause the old act did. Fred. 


Ann Wardell and Jack Doncourt. 
Skit. 

One Min.; One. (Special Set.) 
23d Street. 

Ann Wardell was formerly with 
Franklyn Ardell ia his “Suffragette” 
playlet. The present turn with Jack 
Doncourt vividly recalls that turn, for 
it’s the same idea, with much of the 
same material with a different presen- 
tation. A special drop shows the ex- 
terior of a saloon upon which is a sign, 
“Closed,” and a bit of crepe. Next door 
is the suffragette headquarters and an 
orangeade booth with a sign, “open for 
business.” Mr. Doncourt enters with a 
placard asking for votes for Tom Catts 
(Mr. Doncourt) for mayor and the 
promise of a wide open town. Miss 
Wardell is the opposing candidate and 
her appeal is for a lady mayor. Not all 
of the material came from the Ardell 
act, for they use the gag about all men 
being worms, “crawling about a bit, only 
to be grabbed by the chickens.” Not all 
has been used before perhaps. One line 
is about a woman's mind being cleaner 
than a man’s because she changes it 
so often. But the argument by the male 
candidate is familiar. The finish has 
Tom Catts winning and he chanzes the 
signs, from the orange drink joint to 
the lager beer emporium, which any- 
how should gain the approval of all de- 
votees of 2.75 or better. Ibee. 


Bronso and Rizzo. 
Music and Songs. 
14 Mins.; One. 
5th Avenue. 


Earl Bronson and Jim Rizzo are two 
boys. One plays the piano and sings. 
The other sings, playing as well the 
violin and clarinet. The clarinet is 
pushed in for an encore bit that should 
be pushed out. That encore is very 
bad. The card in the turn appears to 
be “Rose o’ Mine,” that the piano player 
announced was written by his partner 
and himself. They tried a little plug- 
ging with the song, the violin player 
returning to continue the strain while 
doing tricks with his violin. They had 
opened with a “Girls” song that didn’t 
mean much excepting it was an open- 
ing number, The piano player is a 
blonde; the singer or violinist a brunet. 
Both have some personality. The violin 
player looks like another, who was in 
a two-man act without a piano some 
months ago. However, that doesn’t 
figure. The turn is small time. If these 
boys expect big time, they will have to 
strengthen up, a lot, if that may be done 
by them. Sime. 


Ash and Hyams. 
Singing and Talking. 
16 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 

Two men, one straight, the other a 
Hebrew comic without the crepe hair. 
Act opens with a routine of talk, hold- 
ing a bunch of good comedy points. 
The talk leads up to a recitative num- 
ber by the straight (Hyams), which is 
in turn parodied by Ash, “Ooh, La La, 
Oui Oui,” follow, with a similar parody 
arrangement. “The Rose of No Man’s 
Land” for the finish. The act would 
be improved considerably if the parody 
section contained newer songs. Hyams 
makes a good talking and _ singing 
straight, carrying a Tux extremely well. 
An excellent small time turn as it now 
stands, with material that is aimed to 
please the pop class of audiences. 


Bell. 


Coley and Jaxon. 

Comedy Talk. 

12 Mins.; One. (Special Drop.) 
H. O; #H. 


Male and female combination that Is 
well deserving of consideration. He 
opens the turn playing a ukelele, being 
interrupted by her, in girlish attire with 
a dog companion chewing on a large 
bone. Comedy talk between the two 
about the dog bri; hearty laughs. They 
close imitating participants of a minstrel 
show that can’t help bringing home the 
bacon. She is especially clever, in fact 
can compete with many in her line to- 
day that share the spotlights. 


“The New oss” (2). 
Comedy Sketch. 

16 Mins.; Full Stage. 
58th Street. 


May Green, a comedienne of the 
slangy type and M. Behrand are in this 
turn, evidently built for laughing pur- 
poses. It appears the author neglected 
a basis for the plot or thought con- 
tinuity was unnecessary, He just as- 
sembled together a rather inconsistent 
offering, with a speech evidently pat- 
terned after one used by James B, Car- 
son in his present vehicle, and let it go 
at that. The curtain rises with a girl 
seated at a typewriter in an office. She 


answers several calls on the phone in a 
A man, evidently in a 


“fly” manner. 
daze enters the office. She engages him 
in conversation and he tells her he ig 
suffering from an illness which causes 
him to do things that get him in trouble 
when in this mental state. He pays her 
a retainer, tells his story, she tolls him 
to get more money, he leaves, she 
*phones her folks she has struck it rich, 
they move from the tenement to River- 
side drive (this being the Carson sketch 
business). Then ~* sings a comedy 


song in a pleasing manner. The young 


man re-enters and asks “Where Am I?”, 
and inquires the way out. She is crest« 


fallen, starts to brood over her calamity 


and false hopes. The man re-enters, 
grabs the ‘phone, calls his father and 
“informs him the girl is “true blue” and 
will qualify for a new position in the 
latter’s office. At no time is there any 
hint of this through the action of the 
piece as to why the girl is wanted for 
the job, or if she had sought it to war- 
rant the test—whatever that may be. 
There are a score of real laughs obtained 


by Miss Green, but the story needs con- 
sistency. 


Jordan and Virginia. 
Banjo Songs. 

11 Mins.; One. 

125th Street. (Nov. 21.) 


Male in dinner suit and straw hat, 
girl in decollette blue dress. Open with 
double man playing bario, girl voealigz- 
ing. He then imitates a Southcrn darky 
singing a patriotic song, using glasses 
and a cane for the characterization. He 
monologs about his son Jim, who has 
been to France and pulls a wheezy trick 
laugh after each gag. The girl makes 
a change to a white spangled dress and 
hat and solos “Something Wrong,” one 
of those talking songs. With a banjo 
and seated on a chair, he tells a couple 
of good “nigger” stories that sound new. 
Then a banjo routine proving him an 
excellent musician. She in a _ black 
spangled dress joins him in a “yodle” 
double, which he accompanies on the 
banjo, The male carries most of the 
burden. It's an entertaining offering 
due chiefly to his efforts. Con, 


Payton, Howard and Lizette. 
Songs, Comedy and Acrobatics. 
14 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Avenue. 


Three men in an old-fashioned knock- 
about comedy acrobatic turn, nicely sea- 
soned with singing and dancing. All 
three wear tramp makeup. Opening with 
a song the trio get busy immediately 
with a routine of fast ground tumbling. 
There is something doing every minute 
they occupy the stage. The taller of the 
three, a long-legged chap, is a corking 
loose dancer. As a revival of a form of 
act poplar in the days of Pastor's the 
turn shapes up as a novelty, through so 
few of its kind having played around for 
several years. Opening the show at the 
Fifth Avenue, last half, the act avas an 
unqualified hit. It’s a good bet it ean 
repeat in the bigger houses, Bell, 


Charlotte and Leopold, 
Piano and Singing. 

10 Mins.; One. 

125th Street. (Nov. 21.) 


Pianist and female singing partner in 
routine of published numbers. The 
man sticks to the piano and solos be- 
tween numbers. The girl makes two 
changes, both attractive. It’s all right 
for the smaller houses. Con. 

(Continued on Page 24.) 
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SHOW 


PALACE, 

The Palace underwent another sore trial Mon- 
“day with the return to America of Wish Wynne 
(New Acts). Placed first turn after ‘*Topics 
of the Day,’’ which reopened intermission, she 
Was switched at night te No. 2, with a goodly 


Portion ef the audience atill walking in. In 
gome respects this was a camouflaged blessing 
in that Miss Wynne was less likely to encounter 
any possible antagonism. For the turn she of- 
fered there was not one dissenting voice of 
complaint from the audience, and it is doubtful 
if, the situation being reversed, an American 
artist in London who failed so decidedly, would 
have been accorded equal courtesy. 

Aerial Lioyds, a quartet of fine acrobats, 
Opened the show with a splendid casting act, 
which includes numerous double twists and 
swing overs, double turn arounds and pirouettes 
im the air, concluding with a triple somersault 
from hands to net. Nip and O’Brien are a pair 
ef nimble steppers with some acrobatics. They 
are clean-looking lads and neat workers. Bert 
Baker and Co. created their usual hysterical 
laughter with their farce, ‘‘Prevarication.”’ It 
ig m remarkable act for exciting uproarious 
risability. 

Bert Hanlon, a dialectician monologist, has a 
splendid routine of characterizations designed 
for pure comedy, the outstanding bit of ‘‘dialect- 
ing’’ being a Delancey street Hebrew delivering 
a liberty bond speech. The Marion Morgan 
Dancers closed the first part with their classic 
dance drama. 

The Kinogram weekly and ‘Topics of the 
Day” opened the second half, the former with 
@ visualization of news events and the latter 
with clever sayings clipped from the daily and 
weekly newspapers of the country. 

The Rooney and Bent 45-minute revue, ‘“‘Rings 
ef Smoke,’ is a most pretentious act for vaude- 
ville, and must have cost a pretty penny to 
produce. Mile. Marguerite and Frank Gill, a 
pair ef remarkable dancers, are featured with 
the act, and deservedly so. Their work was as 
loudly applauded as that of the star. Mlle. 
Marguerite dresses attractively and richly, and 
the team’s specialties contribute in no small 
Measure to the success of the neat revue. 
Rooney's curtain speech is well worked out. 

Joe Laurie, with his inimitable and original 
monolog speciality, is in a class by itself. The 
Creole Fashion Plate offers a genuine surprise 
when the singer removes his wig and reveals 
himself of the masculine gender. His soprano 
Voice deceives nearly everyone, and is a distinct 
differentiation from his natural tenor tones, 
which he unloosens after revealing the deception. 

He sang most effectively then a new ballad 
entitled “‘Let the Rest of the World Go By.” 
Derkin's pantomime and monkey offering closed 
the show and held most of the audience in, al- 
though handicapped by going on at 11.15, 

Jolo. 


COLONIAL. 


“Festival Week” is what the lights in front 
of the Colonial blazoned forth into the night. 
There is a ten-act show, or at least there was on 
Monday night, with the possibility at that 
time that Frisco would quit the bill because 
his band could not work in the spot closing 
the show. The business was a complete sell-out 
on the first night of the week, with some sort 
of a party on the lower floor that had purchased 
@ block of seats. 

Because the booker felt that Frisco would 
undoubtedly ‘‘start something,” Jos. Howard 
and Ethelyn Clark were drafted for the bill, 
and the original opening act, the Ramsdells 
and Deyo, were switched to the Alhambra bill. 
This necessitated a switch in the running order 
that effected all but one act on the program. 

Dolores Vallecita and her leopards, originally 
im the closing spot, were the opener. The act 
Tan along rather well in that hard position for 
it, and there was a thrill here and there in 
the manner that the trainer handled the cats. 
De Onsonne and Baker (New Acts) held the 
gecond spot with songs and piano, and man- 
aged to fare rather well. 

Gallagher and Rolley in ‘“‘The Battle of Whats- 
theuse” brought laughs, and the mouth organ 
stuff was especially appealing to those in the 
upper loft. Herbert Clifton, switched from next 
to closing, followed the team and virtually 
cleaned up. His first three numbers got over 
in good shape, especially the soubret imperson- 
ation, and finally his Egyptian burlesque bit 
won sufficient applause to register a hit in his 
favor. 

Thomas F. Swift and Mary H. Kelley, in 
*‘Gumdrops,’’ were a real laugh in next to clos- 
ing the first part. There are moments when 
this team reminds one of the days when Jack Nor- 
worth and Nora Bayes worked together. The 
talk brought a flock of laughs, and the two 
mumbers that they have appealed. 

Jos. Howard and Ethelyn Clark are present- 
ing the same act that has been their offering 
for a couple of seasons, but Howard promised 
the Colonial audience a new offering next 
month, when he plays a return at the house. 
The song revue finish did not bring the re- 
sponse from the house that it was wont to do 
in the past. Perhaps this is because the num- 
bers of Howard's writing are not as familiar 


to the younger of the theatregoers as they 
might be. 

The second part was started by Harry and 
Denis DuFor, who clowned and Ganced their 
way into favor. Nellie and Sara Kouns (New 
Acts), making their New York reappearance 
after having been abroad, scored the hit of the 
performance, The girls sang three numbers and 
then offered two encore selections. 

James Thornton, next to closing, wanderef 
along through a routine of talk that brought 
laughs. On prohibition he had the audience at 
his mercy. 


A piano player and a drummer were all that 
Frisco had on the stage when he came on to 
close the bili. Frisco had originally been 
placed one after intermission. With this in mind 
he had arranged for a band from Reisenweber’s, 
they securing permission from the restaurant 
management to play at the theatre between 9.45 
and 10.15. When the act was switched, and it 
was necessary for them to be on the job at 
the Colonial from 10.30 to 11, the restaurant 
people withdrew their consent, and Frisco was 
handicapped Monday night. He looked like a 
small-time act on a fast moving big-time bill 
until he got down to his finish with the eight 
Frisco imitators. There are couple of those who 
look as though they might be able to give 
Frisco a run for his money, especially the 
tallest one of the octet. Fred, 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, Nov, 25. 

A distinct international flavor to this week's 
bill and it furnished a decidedly tasty menu 
as a Thanksgiving week vaudeville feast. 

Wilkie Bard, the English character star, di- 
vided the place of honor on the bill with Nitta- 
Jo, the delightful French singer, who scored 
such a big hit here on her last appearance, 
This pair also ran a close division in winning 
applause. Bard made a change in his offering, 
opening with ‘‘Chrysanthemums” and finishing 
with ‘The Scrubwoman.’’ Whatever other 
criticism may be made of the English come- 
dian, he ig always the artist, and ‘‘Chrysan- 
themums’’ gives him a little wider scope along 
entirely different lines than what he did last 
week. But while the flower sketch Is a clever 
bit of low comedy, it has neither the finish 
nor the laughing qualities enjoyed in ‘The 
Night Watchman.’’ Bard did a fine bit of work 
in his love-making on the front stoop with the 
discharged housemaid, but there was nothing of 
the artistic in it to compare with the admirable 
bit of ‘‘flirting’’ in the street hut of the ‘‘Watch- 
man” sketch. It was predicted that Philadel- 
phians would be talking of Bard before he fin- 
ished his first week. They were and they will 
talk more this week. He was given a warm 
hand on his appearance for each of his bits 
Monday night and left the stage midst a big 
round of applause, 

Mile. Nitta-Jo is superb. She won her way 
into the favor of Keith patrons here several 
months ago and repeated her hit this time. She 
has changed her repertoire of songs, using more 
American numbers than before, and each was 
liked, but a change that would give her one 
lighter number instead of the two ballads used 
together might be of benefit to her. Mile, Nitta- 
Jo need not become too Americanized, for 
vaudeville liked her when she was more French 
and will continue to like her, for the French 
girl is most pleasing. 

Beth Beri is a dancer whom the program an- 
nounces comes from California, The Coast has 
sent several dancers in recent seasons, some 
classic, some of the Barbary Coast variety. 
Beth Beri is of the former and a clever young 
girl, graceful and capable of injecting variety 
into her work. With the assistance of Jay 
Velie and Paul O'Neill, who dance, sing and 
play the piano for her, Miss Beri put over a 
dance number that was nice to look at, had lots 
of speed t it an dfitted in splendidly among 
the features of this bill. The Quixey Four 
jazzed things up with vocal and instrumental 
selections and put a real bright spot just in 
the right place. The Valentine and Bell cycling 
number furnished an excellent opener, their 
routine cf fancy and comedy trick riding getting 
them a liberal amount of applause. 

Lewis and White, billed ‘‘Just Two Girls Try- 
ing to Get Along,’”’ had little trouble doing this. 
The girls make a nice flash In attractive clothes 
and do some harmonizing that hits the ear in a 
favorable way. The telephone soi is a good 
number, but slow. They handle it well, how- 
ever, and have built up a nice comedy finish 
with a harmony coon song with coony lyrics that 


got them some laughs and took them off to a 
good hand. Following came Moran and Wiser 
with their hat spinning, and these boys pulled 


down the big laughing hit of the show. The 
comedian works quietly and gets all there Is to 
be had out of his material. He holds to the 
tossing of hats into the audience to be thrown 
back a bit too long, but the bit seemed to war- 
rant it, for the house was in a perfect up- 
roar. 

Following this the house was right in humor 
to enjoy the music of the Quixey Four, and the 
boys cleaned up a nice big hit for themselves. 
They have good voices, their songs are catchy 
and they have a routine of numbers that will 
strike the popular favor. 

The bill had three very big cards in Bard, 


REVIEWS 


Nitta-Jo and Beth Beri following in order, and 
then came Kellam and O’Dare Im the next-to- 
closing spot. This is billed as a local act, and 
while they were given a warm hand from those 
who were probably ‘‘home folks,’ they did 
splendidly on their merits. The tall, lanky fel- 
low uses his skinny legs to good advantage in 
hopping about the stage for laughs, and his 
petite partner forms a contrast in size that ja 
good comedy in itself. The material of this 
pair is a jumble of stuff that gets close to the 
*‘nut’’ variety, but does not quite reach that 
point. It is laughable stuff and brought the 
couple liberal returns. 

The Four Bards, always a showy act, did 
very well in the closing spot. The Kinograms 
and Topics of the Day, opening the bill, were 
up to the usual average. 

Three shows are announced for Thanksgiving 
Day. Business continues very big. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


The Fifth Avenue was fortunate the first 
half. It held a good show, a real big-time 
bill, and a capacity attendance Monday night. 
The Fifth Avenue must have its patrons 
trained. Although a transsient theatre, the 
house is full by 8:10 and they stop coming 
then as though those overtime know it is use- 
less. It looks odd to see a stand-up house in 
a “‘pop’ theatre on Broadway and at 8:15 not 
a soul in front of the box office er in the lobby. 
That's training ‘em. 

A corking program with ‘Flashes’ headlin- 
ing. ‘‘Flashes’’ is a production turn, brought 
East by Moore and Megley, and starring Doc 
Baker. It’s played a return date within three 
weeks at the Fifth Avenue, having been placed 
No. 3 the first time. This half it was in the 
star position. But why should a _ production 
girly act like this play a return date in a split- 
week house? What's the matter with this turn? 
It’s unlikely a reporter could or would know, 
but still he might be curious. Here's the first 
girl act in years with any originality and it’s 
loafing around the cut split-week time, with ten 
or more people to carry and hold. Are the 
booking men wearing blinders, are they too 
young to know anything when they see it, or 
do they have their likes and dislikes? If any 
of these reasons, the managers who depend 
upon them might install another system of look- 
ing ‘em over on the try-outs. 

“‘Flashes’’ is a protean girl act. It has about 
everything a girl act should have, two good 
principals, man and woman (the man being 
Doc Baker), and a real protean change act 
attachment. The protean part is the novelty. 
It would be a novelty in itself, for Mr. Baker 
changes more rapidly than any lightning change 
artist has ever done over here, and without the 
usual Continental frilla accompany the cus- 
tomary fake changes. The eight chorus girls 
have protean work also, but in the black-and- 
white change with the black-and-white under- 
dressing beneath the Spanish overdress, the 
girls should be told to keep their skirts down 
at all times, for in the dancing the slightest 
flare discloses the black and white, spoiling the 
quick change when made. Mr. Baker opens as 
a rough Italian station-hand in front of a 
newstand scene. The turn then goes to full 
stage before a large ‘‘Vanity Fair’ album or 
book, where changes are made inside. There 
is a dancing male two-act of no great account, 
but the principal girl is pretty and gets over 
despite her frail voice. Mr. Baker gives great 
stamina to the turn through his individual 
work as a leading juvenile and his personal 
changes. The act’s ‘“‘Girl of the Magazine’’ 
song is melodious. Special sets and drops give 
appearance to the turn. Among the eight 
choristers four are pretty and the other four 
fair looking. Through perhaps a_ coincidence 
the four good-lookers are together in the num- 
bers. They should be jumbled up to aid the 
general looks. The turn could be stretched out 
and would be by many producers, through the 
brevity of the chorus’ appearances and the in- 
sertion of another number or so. Held as it is, 
however, it makes for speed and this becomes 
it, with the total a novelty girl act, repeating 
on a split-week, with big time crying for ‘‘new 
stuff,"’ or saying that it is. If Mr. Baker 
doesn’t mind, will he have his songwriter re- 
write the lyric of his number that causes ‘‘have 
to rhyme with ‘‘Within the Law.”’ That 
may be rhyming but it’s awful otherwise, and 
not even the character singing can excuse it. 

Another return date and a revival was Victor 
Moore, reappearing with his wife, Emma 
Littlefield, in “‘Change Your Act’ (or “Back 
to the Woods’’). The old-timer is timely. 
There is new matter and it seems even more 
than new for the hokum that comes en the 
program now sandwiched In between all these 
flashy and phoney turns vaudeville is standing 
for nowadays. Moore and Littlefleld’'s red- 
headed ‘‘props” is again with them, the old 
turn runs like oil and Mr. Moore got more 
laughs than ever Monday evening. It looks as 
though ‘‘Change Your Act” is due again any- 
where. It’s more sunfire now than it was 
then, and the couple, with ‘‘props’’ added, are 
playing it better than ever. The booze bit has 
taken on additional humor at present and this 
was a scream. The turn did 22 minutes, with 
a funny curtain speech. 

The “class” that is advancing vaudeville or 
vaudeville salaries may be seen in bulk at the 


Fifth. Avenue. Everything down there is a 
special drop or curtain er set. Moore and 
Littlefield, coming out bare as it were, with 
their stage setting, were a great relief. It’s 
very nice to see a stage all dressed up in scen- 
ery, all the time, but once in a while there 
might be something in front or behind it, Mke 
Ames and Winthrop’s turn, “Caught in a 
Jamb” (New Acts). This couple did something 
besides carry scenery and wardrobe. 

A return and a reappearance were credited 
likewise to Willa Holt Wakefield after a foreign 
tour that embraced South Africa. Miss Wake- 
fleld hag rearranged her style of running as 
well as having new songs and recitations. 
Opening with a male piano accompanist, the 
change looked rather well, even though her 
pianist had to use the same concert grand 
following Bronson and Rizzo (New Acts), who 
also played on it. After doing four numbers 
accompanied, Miss Wakefield took command of 
the piano herself for ‘“‘Ten Dirty Little Fin- 
gers’ (by request of a galleryite), and although 
Miss Wakefield said there had been an argu- 
ment back stage whether ‘‘Fingers’’ or ‘‘He's 
My Pal’’ was the most popular of her reper- 
toire, she did not sing the ‘‘Pal’’ number, but 
did a kid recitation. Her early numbers were 
“Mabel Was a Heroine,’’ the Stairs,” a 
‘Dog’ tale, and a ‘‘Girls and Men’’ song. Miss 
Wakefield looked well, with her Alpine stock, 
handled herself with grace and dignity, and she 
too seems ready to make a regular comeback 
for big time with some slight alterations in 
numbers. 

Millard and Hyde in a production dancing act 
opened the show, doing their best, of course, 
with the Bowery tough dance, preceded by the 
regulation ‘‘Chink’’ number, also a double of a 
popular song and opening with a bridey bit. 
It’s the same dancing routine, now set to open 
small-time shows, that so many have found 
able to do. Possibly they could be termed as 
the degeneration of the classical dance, with 
the classical dance going backwards, away 
back to the Bowery thing, for the new genera- 
tion. Maybe all this dance thing will go so far 
back it can never catch up. What a hopeful 
thought! 

Marie Hart and Saxo Revue (New Acts) closed 
the show. Sime. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


Good comedy bill at the Roof the first half, 
nicely rounded off with singing and dancing. 
Six of the nine acts were new hereabouts, 
which gave the bill a freshness and tone all 
too frequently lacking in the average pop show. 
There were no riots or panics Monday night, 
but the whole show went over pleasantly. 

Gere and Delaney opened with an enterprising 
skating turn, with Bowers and Saunders sec- 
ond, the latter a sister combination possessing 
singing voices far above the average. The girls 
did particularly well for the early spot. Robert 
Swan, a dancing juggler, next, caught up the 
running easily and slipped over a resounding 
hit with straight and comedy stuff. The battle 
axe juggling served as a good finish and held a 
thrill or two. A comedy stunt with a roll of 
paper, a plate and an apple, with Swan juggling 
the three objects and gradually consuming the 
apple by biting pieces out of it while dancing, 
looked difficult and carried laughable comedy. 

Closing the first half were Arthur J. Finn 
and Co, with a military comedy skit. The act 
contains a first rate blackface comedian, prob- 
ably Finn, and a clean-cut young fellow who 
handles the straight very effectively. A young 
woman figures in several bits in the character 
of a Red Cross nurse. She wears tan make- 
up and presents a decidedly attractive appear- 
ance. The turn is filled with low comedy bits 
that are sure on the small time, and the Amer- 
ican just ate ‘em up. A noisy finish with the 
blackface comic tooting on Scotch bagpipes 
and the straight and woman pounding drums 
made a good getaway number and landed 
solidly. 

Hank Brown and Co., preceding, were another 
low comedy act just made to order for the 
American. Hank made ’em yell with his etut- 
tering stuff and danced as nimbly as he did 25 
years ago. The company is a shapely young 
woman who sings acceptably, wears clothes 
jauntily and does a great straight for Hank's 
wheezes and bits. Two pretty costume changes, 
one a bright red affair and the other a black 
evening dress worn by the young woman, gave 
Brown's rough and ready comedy a dash of 
genuine class. 

The entire second half was composed of new 
acts. They were Wells, Virginia and Weat; 
“Nine o’Clock’’; Ash and Hyams, and the La 
Varrs. Bell. 


HARLEM OPERA HOUSE. 


The Monday night show, Including try-outs 
and the six regular acts, in addition to the 
regular bill, ran from eight until nearly mid- 
night. Sol Levoy will have to instal! lunch 
wagons to keep the patrong from starving to 
death if the running time is not pruned down. 
There was no cheating, for after the vaude- 
ville banquet the feature picture was run off 
for the benefit of the ushers and doorman. 

The try-outs were run off in order and con- 
sisted of seven acts which appeared in the 
order named as follows: Benton and Wilton, 
Thiboult and Wheeler, Jack Joyce, Coy and 
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Washburn, Two Boydons, Thelma Thelmare, 
and Lane and Carlton. All under New Acts. 

The regular bill got a late start and the first 
of the “‘regs’’ to appear were Piquo and Fel- 
lows in their nifty routine of bar work. The 
girl assistant in male attire has a regulation 
hair cut and reminds of Hetty King. 

Swor and Westbrook (New Acts) were next 
and could have been moved down closer to 
Tuesday morning, for they were a riot. 

Homer Lind and Co. were third. Mr. Lind 
has the old vehicle and it is still a good old 
wagon for the smaller bills. He has switched 
accents since the war and is prone to mislay 
his new one occasionally. However, they ate 
it up at the Harlem and the pathos at the 
finish also registered. 

Mack and Reading, a noisy small-time team, 
were next. The man works in a manner rem- 
iniscent of Jack Inglis and is also using a 
dancing figure on a box, similar to the busi- 
ness formerly associated with Inglis. They 
hoked it up for a ‘‘wow.’’ 

Frank Hurst (New Acts) scored quite a 
triumph next to closing. 

“A Sure Cure for the Blues,’”’ a 30-minute 
girl act, followed by the feature picture, 
wound up. Con. 


HAMILTON. 


According to an additional cashier who 
operates a newly inaugurated booth, making it 
two, that now adorns the lobby, business ap- 
pears to be on the increase. It was one of the 
best shows the house has presented in quite 
gome time, with every turn well appreciated. 
George Yeoman, in next to closing spot, kept 
them in an uproar and waiked off with the hit 
honors. Still the people evinced a desire for 
more, necessitating him to go over his allotted 
time. 

Willie Brothers opened the show, and proved 
tobe one of the best, if not the best, acrobatic 
combinations in the vaudeville ranks today. 
Sensational is not the word with which to 
describe them. Herman Berrens, No. 2, did 
comedy songs and pianolog. His first number, 
presumably exclusive, anent his childheod am- 
bition to be a musician of fame, could be 
changed for a comedy number, which would 
mean more to any audience. He then tickles 
the ivories, following with another number, 
presumably entitled ‘““‘Women Are Puzzles,’’ 
which went over for results. Previous to ren- 
dering several of his own oriental compositions 
for a finish, he did the popular ‘‘Landlord’’ 
number, which is about being played to death. 

“Father Daughter,’"’ a comedy skit, by 
Thomas Buchanan, featuring George S. Fred- 
ericks and employing a company of three, two 
men and one woman, occupied the No. 3 spot, 
meeting with the approval of the majority. 

Largay and Snee, in comedy talk and songs, 
and exceptionally neat attire, followed the skit, 
and also hit the mark, although it a;peared 
as though the couple did not deliver the full 
value of their turn, especialy due to the fact 
that they delivered several lines with extra 
rapidity on several occasions. 

Yeoman, next, had his routine just full with 
comedy talk of up-to-date material, concerning 
current events. The bringing out of an oil 
can of small size and filling a tumbler with 
whiskey was responsible for solid applause. He 
can easily stand among the best with his 
present material. 


LAST HALF SHOWS. 
(Nov. 20-23.) 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


A real variety bill at the Fifth Avenue the 
last half, characterized by a pleasing diversity 
ef entertainment all too frequently lacking in 
many vaudeville shows of the present day. 
Comedy, that always welcome attribute of a 
properly balanced show, predominated, with a 
plentiful supply of singing, dancing and acro- 
batics to furnish the necessary contrast. 

Payton Howard and Lizette (New Acts) opened 
and gave the show a fiying start. Jim and Irene 
Marlyn, second, caught up the running without 
losing a moment’s advantage, keeping up the 
speedy pace set by the openers throughout their 
finely costumed singing, dancing and musical 
offering. Irene Marlyn’s violin numbers and 
Jim's clever handling of Irish, Scotch and 
English dialects in his own version of ‘‘Strut- 
ter’s Ball’’ went over for {ndividual smashes. 
The cake-walk finish landed for three legitimate 
bows. 

Next was James B. Carson and Co. in a 
rather crude but laughable comedy skit. Carson 
is supposed to be a typical small-timer whose 
parents hold divergent views regarding their 
son's theatrical aspirations. The father, a hard- 
working Hebrew witb a practical turn of mind, 
insists that the boy become a salesman. The 
mother, however, has faith im the boy’s ability 
te make good as an actor. 

In the end the mother’s viewpoint is sustained 
end father finally declares he knew his son 
was a great actor all the time. The lines and 
aituations are productive of numerous comedy 
punches, which are brought out perfectly by 
Carson and his two assistants. Three songs 
done by Carson as a specialty as part of the 
action of the skit ali landed solidly. The turn 


SHOW REVIEWS 


was a comedy hit of large proportions at the 
Fifth Avenue. 

Margaret Young, next to closing, held ‘em 
nicely with a pleasing routine of pop and char- 
acter numbers. ‘‘Now I’m de Boss,’’ a wop 
song, might well be eliminated. Its dialect re- 
quirements seem to be a bit beyond Miss Young's 
talents. Another song such as ‘“‘They Don't Make 
Them That Way Any More,’’ a typical wise 
chorus girl number, capitally put over, would 
strengthen the repertoire immeasurably. An 
Irish song, something about the Celts having 
originally come from Egypt, with a corking 
comedy lyric, brought Miss Young back for 
five curtain calls. A sixth number, which m- 
cluded a mild shimmy, proved one too many. 

Unlike most talking acrobats, Nip and O’Brien 
have mastered the art of handling dialog. 
Working with the ease of a couple of dramatic 
juveniles, and wearing Tuxedo’s of faultless 
fit and tailoring, the team slipped over a rous- 
ing comedy hit with a varied assortment of 
songs, ground tumbling, gags and bits. A for- 
ward somersault by O’Brien, with his head 
bumping the stage, stands out among one of 
the fastest and best acrobatic routines seen 
around for weeks, 

Miss Davis, of Davis and ,Rich, was forced 
to quit after her first song as the result of a 
severe cold. Rich, following an announcement 
of his partner's throat trouble, scored with a 
difficult classical selection on the ivories. The 
audience thought at first the announcement was 
a “stall,’’ and it did look that way for a 
moment or two, but Miss Davis was really 
incapacitated, hoarseness preventing her doing 
justice to her songs. 

Frisco, headlining with a new act, cleaned 
up the hit of the show. Others with new acts 
were Jack Lavier and Cora Youngblood Corson 
with the K. of C. Octette. The house held its 
regulation capacity, being sold out at 7.45, 

Beil. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


Jack Rose was topping the bill at the roof 
the last half and deserved his elevation, for he 
carried off the comedy honors easily. Rose was 
on next to closing and broke a few extra straw 
hats in aupreciation of the audience’s approval. 
He also interpolated another ad lib piece of 
business when he climbed down into the orches- 
tra and found a seat for the leader between 
two of the female patrons. He introduced the 
leader, saying: ‘‘Customers, this is the leader. 
Leader, meet two of the customers.’’ Then he 
asked for suggestions and played various shout- 
ed requests on the plano. 

When one of the ‘‘Four Marx Brothers’ re- 
quested Pork and Beans, by Van Camp, Rose 
dashed up one of the aisles and pulled a bur- 
lesque fight with him. Then resuming the stage 
he said that an actor who was working for 
Kelth had requested ‘I'm Always’ Blowing 
Bustles.’* The ‘‘nut’’ was in great fettle and 
seemed like a different act than when caught 
on the other circuit. He cleaned up. 

Jim and Betty Morgan were another pair of 
favorites and were easily the class of the bill. 
Miss Morgan exhibited three beautiful costume 
changes, all running to the decolette effect, and 
Jim looked neat in a well fitting Tux. Morgan 
is credited with authorship of all the songs 
used by the team and they fit nicely. Miss 
Morgan has plenty of personality and handles 
either the jazz or the ballad type of song with 
a nice Knowledge of ballads. ‘‘Romeo Was a 
Roamin’’”’ is a corking comedy idea and the 
ballad “I Know Why" threatens to become 
whistled, The clarinet and banjo finish put 
them away to copious recognition. They were 
on fourth. 

Weems and Wood (New Acts) opened the show 
and another (New Act) Senna and Webber fol- 
lowed. 

John Blondy and Co., a two man and dog 
acrobatic combination, were third. The roof is 
the mecca for turns of this nature, for third is 
thelr usual allotment and they don’t have to 
contend with the usual walk in or out that 
falla to the lot of turns of this description. 
This particular trio scored. The feature. trick 
is a back somers,ult from a tower apparatus 
through 2 hoop to the shoulders of the’ under- 
stander. The dog is an exceptionally well 
trained animal and is prominent in a few hand 
stands, being thrown in a back twister to a 
stand on the palm of a hand. 

Grazer and Lawlor (New Acts) closed the 
first half, following the Morgans. 

After intermission Joe Sherman, the ex-pro- 
fessional manager of Joseph W. Stern, the 
music publisher, intoned several published num- 
bers in a nasal lyric tenor. Sherman was billed 
as an act and dressed the part in evening 
clothes, silk hat, gloves and cane. He falsettoed 
several choruses, but was. only mildly received. 
It’s a new ‘“‘plugging’’ stunt. 

Sidney Taylor and Co. followed In a sketch 
with an undecipherable plot. Nothing more im- 
possible in a story line has been seen in a long 
time. The three people are capable players, 
but they are doomed to the small time with 
their present vehicle. It pulled laughs at the 
roof from incidental business and ‘‘bits.’* 

Jack Rose stopped things for about twenty- 
five minutes following, and the ‘Helene Trie 
(New Acts) closed the vaudeville portion, gete 
ting @ good break when most ef the house re- 


mained seated for the Douglas Fairbanks fea- 
ture, ‘‘His Majesty the American.” Con. 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 


The standee limit was about reached long be- 
fore 8 o’clock Friday night. The house always 
plays to big business, but on that night there 
is an extra percentage to the crowd on ac- 
count of the weekly dancing carnival, and those 
West Siders like to ‘‘spiel’’ as well as others. 

The carnival made for a speeding bill, but 
the slow tempo of the first half of the show 
didn’t hasten matters much. Several acts used 
songs and all seemed in slow measure. Carson 
and Willard, next to closing for the applause 
hit, were denied an earned encore through the 
dance stunt. Their ‘Fifty Years from Now” 
(first called ‘In 1947’’) tickled the house. The 
routine of it is suggestive of the familiar word 
play idea of former comedy teams, but the 
material itself is bright and modern in several 
respects. The drop used with the legends in- 
cluding the one ‘‘Air line to Chicago, 40 min- 
utes,’’ isn't as fantastic as when the act first 
opened two years ago. Since then airmen have 
made the distance in something around six 
hours. The sign ‘Ten nights in a drug store’’ 
looks funny. The team’s best bit appears to be 
the blackboard number, for a finish. With the 
actual material up to date, the idea is based 
on the old ‘‘Schnitzelbaum’’ song and business, 
the number now being ‘‘The dollar that Jack 
owned before the war,’’ with a progressive word 
cycle on how and why it has decreased in 
value. 

The ever green Mrs. Thomas Whiffen was 
showing a sketch (New Acts). Roy Harrah, 
teamed with Nellie McNeece, recently back 
from abroad and formerly of Sprague and Mc- 
Neece, opened the show with a roller skating 
routine. The Harrahs split as an act about ten 
days ago, Jacquline leaving after they played 
the Alhambra. For only three days together 
Harrah and Miss McNeece did well and should 
make a good team. Rich and Lenore did nicely 
on second. Both seem to have picked slow 
tempo song numbers which neither could make 
much of. But th act’s finish is strong, with 
Miss Rich's playing of the accordian and the 
final accompaniment of Leonore with the guitar. 
The dressing for the finish in black and white, 
too, is quite neat. 

Ann Wardell and Jack Doncourt were third 
in a skit (New Acts) followed by Grace Leonard, 
who is again a single, having split away from 
the team of Leonard and Dempsey (New Acts). 
The ‘‘League of Nations’’ closed the show well 
(New Acts). Ibee. 


125TH STREET. 


Friday night the tryouts were Charlotte 
and Leopold, Jordan and Virginia Joe Bren- 
nan, Chapelle and Holt cnd “The Vogue 
Trio.” All are under New Acts except Joe 
Brennan, who has been playing around his 
“Tad” characterization. Although Joe was 
listed with the tryouts, he is not new. He 
went into the town house to show his act to 
several who told his agent that they had 
never caught him. The monologist should 
have no trouble keeping busy around the 
smaller houses, but he will have to freshen 
his chatter considerably before he can hope 
to advance. 

Grace Hanson opened the show with illus- 
trated songs. This girl has an excellent so- 
prano voice and a good delivery. She is the 
oMcial singer for the house and some day 
may step out as a “single.” 

The Dancing Kennedys opened after four 
of the tryouts and skipped into instant fa- 
vor. Their whirlwind stepping put them 
away solidly. 

Berrick and Hart were the next of the reg- 
ular bill to appear. It is a pleasing duo and 
got over nicely. Miss Hart is a beautiful 
blonds and solos a dance featuring some 
nifty kicking. Wilfred Berrick is a good 
comedian and the dialog holds interest. He 
is one of the “fat” types and capitalizes it 
cleverly. They were well liked. 

Grant Gardner (New Acts) followed and 
Batram and Saxton (New Acts) were next. 

Demarest and Collette tled up the show 
despite the latnezsess of the hour and the 
sated condition of the audience. They are a 
clever duo and Bill Demarest had them at 
his mercy from the comedy “violin” opening 
to the finish. His repeated efforts to accom- 
Plish a “nip up” are laughable. They were 
forced to an encore. 

The Nine Krazy Kida closed the show and 
were the twelfth act to appear. It is a typli- 
al small time schoolroom production, with 
the familiar teacher, bad boy, nance and girl 
scholars. The teacher ts the artist who played 
‘“‘Hammerstein” in Joe Wood's “Mimie 
World.” Con. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 


Corona turned out ip full force Friday 
night and as a result they were standing six 
deep when the first turn faced the barrier. 
Four of the seven acts on the last half of the 
bill are nurabered among the New Acts—Mer- 
riman Sisters, Charles Martin, “The New 
Boss" and ‘‘Melody Shop.” 

The Merriman Girls were in the opening 


spot end made a capital showing with thelp 
versatile routine of song, dance and a xzyloe 
phone selection. Martin waa in second posi«- 
tion with a songolog. “The New Boss," « 
comedy sketch, two people, held down the 
fourth position and the Ardath skit was in 
fifth position. These last two turns just about 
got past the finish line with nothing te spare. 

Tabor and Green, with their comedy songs 
and talk, showed the first real symptoms of 
comedy in the bill. The yodeling and 
“wheeze’ made a good impression and the 
talk about the “wife” was self-sustaining. 
Arthur Whitelaw, with his Irish character 
stories about the experiences of Clancy, 
whooped things up and had a difficult time 
in getting off, as the audience was insistent 
that he give it more of his final parody num- 
ber. His verse on the Prince of Wales was 
opportune and received hearty approbation, 

The College Quintet, four men and a 
woman, were in the closing position with 
their “Fraternity Rehearsal.” They have ® 
neat and pleasing routine of songs, but it is 
quite apparent that the comedian is endeav- 
oring to extend himself just a bit too much 
in getting over comedy bits and business, 
Some of this business comes in at inopportune 
times and really spoils a number. This was 
quite apparent when after the first verse of 
the baritone’s solo he edges inte the plano 
and attempts to inject comedy into what can 
get over as a straight number. It is suffi- 
client for him to IMmit his comedy to the 
Romeo and Juliet speciaity and the band spe- 
clalty without trying to saturate the act with 
it. The turn has meritorious features with 
respect to the vocal ability of the other 
people. 


H. 0. H. 


The Three O'Connor Girls opened the show, 
but failed to arouse much attention. Their 
routine consists of songs, with the tallest one 
handling the bulk of the singing, followed by 
Coley and Jaxon, man and woman (New Acts), 

Bevant and Flint, in next to closing spot, 
captured the hit honors, with McDevitt, Kelly 
and Lucy running them a close second. The 
trio held down No. 8 spot with their plano 
moving offering, and got over to excellent ré- 
sults. Closing in ‘‘one,’’ changing from the 
piano offering to a military affair, with both 
male members wearing unfitting red jackets 
with Civil War hats and the young womans in 
abbreviated white tights, of military effect and 
also in command, took them by storm. 


Frank Marckeley followed one of Feist’s song. 


pluggers, offering rag and popular ballad selec- 
tions on a banjo. This banjoist, although well 
appreciated, left the audience guessing as to 
the reason of entering with two instruments, 
placing one aside of his chair and ignoring it 
throughout. 

Bevan and Flint were selected to No. 5 spot, 
or next to closing. The couple wore customary 
street attire, delivering comedy talk through- 
out. He especially plays the part of a “nut,” 
nevertheless well liked. During the routine he 
takes four falls. Near the conclusion of the 
offering she makes a change, wearing a silver 
satin dress with silver floral designs, with the 
upper part abbreviated, which cannot help but 
attract attention, for she has a shapely figure. 

Marie Hart and Saxaphone Revue closed the 
show. Four men are in the act, all of whom 
play saxaphones throughout, attired in palm 
beach suits. In the opening scene immediately 
after the boys’ appearance, the drop ascends, 
revealing Miss Hart atop of a slack wire. Her 
next endeavor, also in the same position, is to 
accompany the saxaphone artists, playing @ 
cornet. Change of costume by her shows off 
her shapely figure in black tights with different 
plume decorations, The saxaphone quartet's 
imitation of a chicken farm stands out. 


CRESCENT, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, Nov. .25, 

Just the usual complement at Loew’s Crescent 
the first part, minus any high lights. William 
Itussell in ‘‘Westward Ho’’ forms the picture 
feature. 

A couple of xylophonists open, Tyler and 8t. 
Clair. They deserve special mark of com- 
mendation for the dressing of their instruments. 
They pleased. Downing and Bunning begin 
slowly and do better as they progress. The 


songs are current, but some of thelr gags are 
not. Scored. McGreevy and Doyle projected a 
sketch by Jack Lait styled ‘‘Motoring Difi- 
culties.”” Lait has provided some bright bon 
mots with a slight modicum of hoke interlarded. 
The idea is rather nifty. Sunday afternoon the 
motorcycle did not work, which militated 
against the finish. New small-time vehicle that 


held interest. More aggressive playing would 
have helped. 

Steve Freda was going great guns until he 
unnecessarily drifted into vulgar clowning that 
was,ordered out by the management. Freda 
wields a wicked guitar, has some personality, 
and will certainly achieve greater reward by 
assuming modest bearing. The Spartans held 
with a series of hand-to-hand feats that denoted 
their agility and ability. The boys are nicely 
formed and dress neatly, shaping up a8 @n 
attractive closer. 
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NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 


(Continued from Page 21.) 
Wells, Virginia and West. 
Singing, Dancing and Comedy. 
15 Mins,; One. 
American Roof. 

Man and woman, assisted by a boy 
who appears to be about sixteen. The 
kid is a wonder on his feet, doing the 
regulation soft shoe, buck and wing and 
difficult Russian dancing in a manner 
comparable with the best in each par- 
ticular line. The act starts with the 
man and boy in sailor garb. The wom- 
an gets into the proceedings shortly 
after the opening and there’s an ex- 
change of cross fire with the kid, who 
displays considerable ability as a come- 
dian, handling the comedy exception- 
ally well for his years, A soft shoe 
dance by the man and boy next, with 
the kid slipping over some nifty ground 
tumbling. Then a recitative number, 
“What's the Use,” one of Geo. M. Cohan’s 
old songs, by the woman. Man and 
boy change to Tuxedo and velvet knick- 
erbockers respectively, and the trio pull 
three or four minutes of ancient hokem, 
including a bunch of released gags. 
From here on the act resolves itself 
into a series of dances, with the kid 
again shining as a Russian ballet dancer 
with spins after the fashion of Kosloff, 
ete. In its present form the act is a 
corking feature for the small time. With 
a real act, however, the trio could easily 


slip into the big houses and clean up. 
Bell. 


Versatile Sextette. 
Jazz Orchestra. 

10 Mins.; Full Stage. 
Central. Nov. 23.) 

This is the usual jazz combination, 
piano, two banjos, saxaphone, violin and 
drums. But the six men have evidently 
been working in a cabaret where they 
had to step and sing in addition to doing 
their playing. As a result the dummer 
of the combination shows a fairly good 
voice for the usual sob type of ballad. 
One of the banjoists slips over a rag 
number. The violinist does a bit of dan- 
cing and the other banjoist displays a 
corking high baritone in an_ Italian 
classic that put him over with the Cen- 
tral’s Sunday night audience. He is the 
best bet of the sextet. The act, how- 
ever, is a good number for a vaudeville 
bill. It does not carry the usual shim- 
mying damsel that most of these acts 
have, the band being secondary. Fred. 


J. Thornton Flynn. 
Songs. 

Six Mins.; One. 
Central. (Nov. 23.) 

Here is a corking tenor. He looks like 
production material with a little coach- 
ing. J. Thornton Flynn is a rather good 
looking young man, who has a voice of 
the Irish tenor type. He sang three 
numbers, the first an Irish song, the 
second, “I’m Falling in Love With Some 
One,” and finally, “Boy of Mine.” In all 
he displayed top notes that won the 
house. His makeup, however. was too 
red for the white lights and should be 
toned down or he should work under an 
amber spot as long as he is going to use 
a spot at all. With his voice he can 
pafely hit the vaudeville route and get 
away with it anywhere. Fred. 


Swor and Westbrook. 

Comedy Talk, Songs, Dancing. 
14 Mins.; One. 

H. O. H. 

Swor and Westbrook are a man and 
woman combination, she doing “brown 
skin” and the comedian doing “black 
face.” He has a natural delivery and 
the laughs come frequently. The woman 
ean handle a popular song in efficient 
style. She is a large buxom type with 
considerable personality and “shines” as 
a feeder. He is an excellent dancer, 
The material is sure fire, but far from 
being original. Whoever is responsible 
for the dialog has evidently seen every 
act of a similiar kind in the business. 
They are big timers and should aim for 
eriginality. Con, 


Grant Gardner. 
Blackface Comedian. 
.20 Mins.; One. 
Special Drop. 

125th Street. 

Grant Gardner calls his latest the 
“King of Hokum,” and muffs an oppor- 
tunity for a corking comedy idea, He 
opens in royal robes, wearing crown and 
scepter and sings “Hokum Is King of 
Them’ All,” backing into the drop and 
getting “soaked” through the drop, to 
illustrate. He exits and returns as a 
court jester in cap and bells, going into 
a long-winded oration about different 
topics. This speech is evidently based 
on the old school idea that an audience 
sees comedy in any monolog. that 


contains plenty of three syllable words, 
Next a large book with old song titles 
is used, Gardner singing the choruses 
shown and then commenting on the 
sentiment in a humorous way. “Little 
Brown Jug” is the last song in the book 
and he sings it, following with an 
Egyptian dance burlesque. As an en- 
core he does a horn and sleigh bell 
musical solo, and then was forced to 
a speech. His opening should be elab- 
orated for it is a dandy comedy idea. 
The speech which follows could be 
dropped altogether. The instruments 


aren't needed either. Intelligently 
pruned, Gardner has a big time “single.” 
Con. 


Glenn and Jenkins 

Singing, Dancing and Comedy. 
18 Mins.; One 

Century (Nov. 23.) 

Two colored men, clad as street clean- 
ers, in a routine of talking, singing, 
dancing and instrumental numbers. Both 
assume burnt cork make-up. The 
comic is one of those wide-mouthed, 
deep-voiced, natural negro comedians 
who dances well. The straight sings 
well and dances excellently. Opening 
with a comedy dialogue, containing 
some new and not a little familiar ma- 
terial, the pair led up to a series of 
specialties, which include single and 
double dances, a funny harmonica and 
guitar “blues” duet and two or three 
songs. A comedy version of “Strut- 
ter’s Bali” for the finish sent the turn 
off to an ovation at the Century. The 
bunch kept up the racket after the act 
had taken five bows, insisting on an- 
other bow after the lights had been 
put out. It’s a big-time combination 
and the best negro double seen around 
in several seasons. Bell. 


Vogue Trio. 

Piano, Violin and Singing. 
12 Mins.; One, 

Special Drop. 

125th Street. (Last Half.) 

Pianist, violinist and comely looking 
blonde girl in a well selected routin of 
classical and published selections, The 
act is played before a pretty drop. The 
girl has some fetching wardrobe and 
makes several changes. The pianist 
doubles with her vocally in “You'd Be 
Surprised,” and they get it  acru s in 
good style. “I Adore You” is one of her 
classical contributions. She has an ex- 
cellent soprano voice and both of the 
males are finished musicians. The act 
looks set for any bill. Con. 


The Dorans. 

Songs and Dances. 

10 Mins.; Full. (Special.) 
8ist Street. 

Ray and Frank Doran are billed as 
“Just a Boy and a Girl.” The act con- 
sists of three numbers. The first a 
combination song with a dance finish 
and then two dances. The first of these 
is a waltz number and the closing more 
or less of an acrobatie affair, Then one 
of the boys, posing as the girl, removes 
his wig. It is the only thing relied on 
to put it over. Other than this there is 
nothing that will make the turn worth 


while, 
re 


“The Melody Shop” (5). 
Comedy Skit. 

14 Min.; Full Stage. 
58th Street. 

Fred Ardath’s “Melody Shop” reveals 
everything but the melody. It is just 
heaps and heaps of burlesque “koke” 
dished out in a rather crude fashion by 
a cast wholly unsuitable for this type of 
material. Three men and two women 
appear. The skein used for the plot is 
that of a young man in a music store, 
who is in love with a girl. Her father, 
however, resents his attention due to 
the fact he has not $5,000 to start mar- 
ried life. However, at the last minute 
the girl arrives on the scene saying that 
a song he has written has been accepted 
by a publisher for the required amount. 
The father then bestows his blessings on 
the couple; the song is rendered and the 
curtain falls. During the action a “gag” 
used between the girl and lover is: 
“Father said you were. not fit to asso- 
ciate with pigs, an@ I stuck up for you 
and said you were.” Then an old bur- 
lesque wedding proposal bit is also used. 
This is crudely accomplished and it 
would be advisable for the people to see 
it done in one of the current burlesque 
attractions. Then the old whitewash 
business done for more than ten years 
by George Stone in the “Social Maids” 
is dished out. This is really obnoxious, 
nor it is necessary. It would not hurt if 
the turn keeps stepping along to recast 
the “Father,”’ the proprietor of the shop 
and the “daughter.” Then perhaps the 
“hoke” might get the laughs it does in 
burlesque. 


Helene Trio. 

Aerial Gymnasts. 

12 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof (Nov. 20.) 


Two comely girls and a male in a 
routine of aerial gymnastics. One of the 
women of the combination acts as the 
support for all of the stunts. She is 
suspended from a trapeze where she 
hangs by the knees and support all the 
apparatus used in neck loops and teeth 
holds. A double trapeze is used for 
some good work by the other two mem- 
bers and the finishing trick is a bar 
hooked to a neck loop with both of the 
fymnasts running through a flashy 
routine of bar work on the upright. A 
double spin is the best, with the man 
supported by a belt, while he in turn 
supports the other girl by a belt held in 
his teeth. It’s a corking act of it’s kind 
and can hold interest anywhere. 

Con. 


Jack Joyce. 

Monopedic Singer and Dancer. 
12 Mins.; Full Stage. 

H. O. H. (Nov. 24). 

An unusually handsome blonde youth 
with a decoration shining on his eve- 
ning coat. He is probably the greatest 
monopoedic dancer in the world. His 
stepping is remarkable, for he ac- 
complished as much as some of our 
cleverest two legged “hoofers.” In a 
soft shoe exhibition he never missed a 
tap with his crutch. His monologue 
consists of an assortment of familiar 
war “gags” and there is a slight allusion 
to his deformity in a recitative number. 


The dancing is really remarkable, for 
he executes a perfect “wing” despite 
his handicap. Con, 


Merriman Girls (2). 

Sing, Dance and Xylophone. 
12 Min.; One and Two. 
58th Street, 

Good roéutine of dances, especially the 
highland number. The vocal selection 
for the opening is appropriate and sure 
to get over. The xylophone selections 
are pleasingly rendered and the final 
one is the “Descriptive Cavalry Charge,” 
with pistol shots. The bigger girl might 
smile occasionally and also elfminate 
her attempt at comedy. Good for early 
.on small tima 


“Nine O'Clock” (6.) 

Comedy Singing Act. 

30 Mins.; Full Stage. (Special Set.) 
American Roof, 


A somewhat different “school” act, _ 


the pupils being old men instead of 
children. A special set showing the in- 
terior of a country schoolroom. The 


teacher, played by a woman with a 
knowledge of how lines should be read, 
enters and prepares for the day’s work. 
Closely following appear four different 
types of rubes. One is fat, the other 
tall and lanky. Another is an old Civil 
War vet, and the fourth is a conven- 
tional whiskered yokel. A fifth type. 
a deaf old man enters later. There is 
some dialog, and a few minutes of en- 
joyable comedy, handled principally by 
the fat and lanky fellows. This leads 
up to a solo “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie” by the chin-whiskered 
Tube. IIe has a sweet and well modu- 
lated tenor voice and puts the song over 
with fine expression. The deaf man and 
the Civil War vet, make it a trio for 
the encore, harmonizing tunefully. A 
yodel song by the deaf man and an- 
other trio follow, For the finish “Sweet 
Genevieve” with a slow curtain. The act 
has played around for some time, but 
has been rearranged since last seen. 
fat and lanky old men are great char- 
acter types, each with an easy individual 
manner of handling comedy. The others 
take care of the vocalizing and make 
a good job of it. The turn was a big hit 
at the American Roof Monday night. 
It should find no difficulty in getting by. 
Bell, 


Weems and Woods. 
Juggling, Magic and Dancing. 
10 Mins.; Full stage. 
American Roof. (Nov. 20.) 

Man and woman have just returned 
from the theatre. He imitates different 
acts, doing some juggling and following 
with magic. He is using the “hat and 
glass” stunt which Jack Merlin has been 
using. She contributes a wooden-legged 
dance and is a good stepper. He scares 
her by shouting “mouse” and she mounts 
to the top of the piano and the final 
stunt is with her reclining on a pole 
which is balanced on his forehead. It's 
a good idea somewhat different. The 
man talks in a broad German accent 
ard the comedy talk misses widely. The 
girl is an att:active blonde. A good 
opener which would be better if the 
woman was intrusted with most of the 
dialogue. 

Con. 


Chapelle and Holt. 

Songs. 

13 Mins.; Full Stage. Cyclorama. 
125th Street. (Nov. 21.) 

Girl enters a darkened stage with 
burglar’s mask on. Man enters hure 
riedly as phone rings and snaps up the 
lights, discovering her. He isa singing 
teacher and she tells him she has come 
for a lesson and can’t afford to pay 
for it. She threatens him at the point 
of her pistol and he agress to teach 
her if she will teach him love. She 
removes the mask and reveals herself 
a beautiful auburn-haired miss. The 
man’s appearance is in decided con- 
trast, he appearing much older. They 
tell the story lyrically and have several 
worth while numbers that sound re- 
stricted. Both have excellently trained 
voices, but the act doesn’t seem to 
hold the necessary strength to attain 
the two-a-day at present. Con. 


Bartram and Saxton, 
Singing Duo. 

14 Mins.; One. 

125th Street. (Last Half.) 

Two males in dinner suits equipped 
with splendid voices. A novelty open- 
ing has one singing an operatic excerpt 
with the partner joining and both taper 
ing into a medley of popular airs. A 
baritone solo follows, then a double 
“Buddha,” being a very effective num- 
ber for the excellent voices, <A tenor 
solo and the finish is a banjo and sing- 
ing “Yoddle” double. It is a high class 
singing team that can fill any spot on 

any bill Con. 
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VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Nev. 2%. 


The first woman who led the walkout that all 
but emptied the theatre before the closing act 
epened expressed a severe opinion of the show 
yesterday. It was a trifle severe, but it is 
certain ne big-time booker ever engineered a 
lesa happy combination of standard acts. The 
acts, one by one, were in the main entirely 
acceptable, but in the ensemble the show was 
and sluggish. 

There was not a dancing act on the bill ex- 
cept Nina Payne closing, and that is not vaude- 
ville dancing. There was not a snappy sing- 
ing act except Murphy and White, on No. 2, 
the only turn which had pep and which might 
have helped to save the performance from 
its frost if placed later. The rest was talk. 

The Three Lornoes opened with the house 
Nght. Murphy and White came on at 2:20 and 
went at things with a roar and a crash and 
got some recognition in spite of the banging 
of sedts and shuffling of feet and general in- 
coming disturbers. They were the only act on 
the bill, incredible as this may sound, that got 
enough applause to warrant an encore, but the 
boys did not seem to think so, and took none. 

Then came Mary Marble and Co., half the 
headline, and No. 3, in Maude Fulton's witty 
and touching little sketch, ‘““My Home Town.” 
There were some light laughs but lighter en- 
thusiasm and the two bows were volunteers. 
Frances Kennedy next. Talk, with a few songs 
interspersed. Miss Kennedy never looked as 
radiant before, her vibrant contralio was never 
more melodious, but the panic was on—the 
audience was unconscious. She did a nifty line 
of gab and some fair preliminary ditties, then 
went into ‘Tell With Flowers,’’ a pretty thing 
which was executed with grace and charm. 
Tossing a couple of frozen rich roses into the 
graveyard for the deceased, Miss Kennedy went 
as warmly as any act, probably more so than 
the rest, but it was no fitting payment for 
her appearance, work and gifts of flowers. The 
fault was with the audience absolutely. 

Next came Le Maire, Hayes and Co., in talk, 
rattling comedy with good, solid laughs, but, 
like the others, they got a shabby deal at the 
end and did not even offer a bow. Lyons and 
Yosco followed, in talk and some siring stuff 
and stringing. They worked slowly and only 
the instrumentals got anything. They did not 
return for a bow either. 

Cressy and Dayne showed an act new to this 
town, ‘‘The New Store.”"’ Talk, all talk, and 
very little action. There were laughs, hearty 
but scattered, and the finish was feeble. The 
act should not attempt to show itself in a house 
set, as it did here, demanding a special scenic 
atmosphere, but if it had been studded into 
Urban’s masterpiece it wouldn't have squeezed 
anything from that flock cut front. 

Lew Dockstader came forth *- mourning and 
to the death march, the most fitting entrance 
he could have used not only fof his Prohibi- 
tion talk but for the whole spirit of the after- 
noon. He got many gigs!les and few guffaws 
but the attention was not concentrated, and 
this veteran entertainer, with his triphammer 
way of exploding a gag, got back a dime for 
every century note he gave in splendid, solid 
amusement. 

»Miss Payne’s spectacular act was the signal 
for a general walk, which was as unfortunate 
as it was unfair. 

Whoever laid out that bill should have been 
there to see it play. Lait. 


PALACE, CHICAGO. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

Ar unprogramed young woman stopped the 
show. She was the plant in the hilarious act 
of Oscar Loraine, whose violin grotesqueries 
made him the applause hit of a laughing, fast- 
stepping show. In an upper box, to the ac- 
companiment of Loraine’s seductive violin, she 
sang that new and most beautiful song, ‘“‘By 
Lo.”" Her voice is round and full, with an 
even, strong quality to it that one seldom hears 
in vaudeville. Were all plants. as valuable as 
this one that rather overplayed institution 
would not be as obnoxious as it has become 
of late. Excluding the young woman in the 
box, Loraine, a master satirist and a natural 
comedian, made one regret at times that he 
burlesqued the classics, for he can play the 
classics so well. 

Nellie Nichols, a prime favorite, sang her 
character numbers in the cool, cultured Nichols 
voice and got that more complimentary mani- 
festation than applause, deep and appreciative 
silence, when she sang a ‘‘Mother’’ song with a 
sincere dignity. 

Ingenuous Sylvia Jazon and William Haig 
delighted with their fresh antics. There is 
probably not a more cute cutie in vaudeville 
than Sylvia, and her winning little mimicries 
and brilliant little voice make a route to the 
heart of any audience. 

The adorable kiddishness of Gracie Deagon 
and the manly and unshowy, untheatfical man- 
ner of Homer Dickinson sent that reliable pair 
over the lights at an hour when the audience 
was beginning to get restless. And once they 
proved their personalities on the folks front, 
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they held them in their seats delighted and 
applauding to the last one. 

Harry Watson rocked the house with his two 
burlesque bits of the telephone booth and Young 
Kid Battling Dugan. It is the fourth or fifth 
time this season, yet the laughs come just as 
irresistably as they did when Watson had the 
game stunts in the Norworth revue. 

*Pianoville,”” with George Reed and three 
comely young women, each playing a piano, 
was hurt by the opening shot, but demonsirated 
their value nevertheless as a standard act of 
the better type. Pietro, to the piano accordion 
what Frisco is to the xylophone, coundn’t give 
them enough. W. Horlick and Sarampa Sisters 


offered a splendid routine of descriptive and 


interpretative dances done with art and grace. 
Emile and John Nathane closed the show with 
@ splendid acrobatic offering. Swing. 


McVICKER’S, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Nov. 25. 


The addition of new vaudeville theatres seems 
to increase instead of cutting the business. 
Capacity play at Monday’s first show, with a 
bill representative of the house. 

Members of Jones, Linick & Schaeffer sat in 
a box. The new spread back stage and all 
acts showed tendency to be nervous. 

Billy Eldor and Cox scored with singing and 
whistling in a woodland setting, somewhat 
along general lines of Clark and Bergman, 
toned down to small-time tempo. The whistling 
duets and the solo by the girl went big. 

Harper and Biank (colored) went through a 
typical routine of song and dance, the stepping 
getting more than the singing. 

Knorr, Rella and Co. hit a swinging success 
with a sketch set in a law office, in which the 
woman who played the tough party stood out 
with her characterization and got most of the 
laughs, which were plentiful. The act has no 
situations but is full of brig.: lines. 

Devoy and Dayton (boy and girl) sing, spill 
gags and dance in front of a drop in ‘‘two” 
with a cut-out candy counter. The man is a 
nifty stepper and the girl uses a small con- 
certina effective for the syncopated finish. 

The Royal Four gave the impression of an 
Hawalian act before the rise of the curtain, 
singing the ‘‘Hawaiian Farewell’’ back of the 
drop with ‘“‘uke’’ accompaniment, and got a 
laugh when the drop went up because they were 
made up as rubes. The act is a typical quar- 
tet, sandwiching gags (many of them blue) 
hetween numbers. All have good voices and 
the act was one of the applause hits of the bill. 

Revue de Luxe,” practically a music and 
dance revue without comedy or plot, closed the 
show, set in a pretty garden background. 

Swing. 


STATE-CONGRESS. 

Chicago, Noy, 26. 
The opening of this new vaudeville theatre 
it played American Wheel 
lesque under the management of I. H. 


Bur- 

Herk) 
promised a prosperous regime undcr the new 
management of Linick & Jacoby. with a policy 
of 15 to 35 cents, vaudeville and feature pic- 
tures (booked by George Webster), four shows 
daily, five shows Saturday, Sunday and holi- 
days, bills changed each Monday. The opening 
show ran only two days, Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

It was announced that the new management 
had spent $40,000 in remodeling the theatre. 
The house looked spick and span, much more 
fastidious than the audience, which ran some- 
what to the hard-boiled type. 

Charles W. Cummings is the manager of the 
house and Ben Garretson the press agent. There 
are 900 seats on the main floor, selling at 25 
cents for the matinees and 35 cents for the even- 
ing shows, and 500 balcony seats selling at 15 
and 25 cents. 

A feature of the house is a card girl, who 
announces each act with a card which covers 
part of her body, the balance giving a simula- 
tion of nudity, rather a novelty, enjoyed much 
by the gallery and applauded in rather an outre 
fashion. 

Efforts were palpably made in the prelim- 
inary advertising compaign in the dailies 
(rather pretentious) to give the public an idea 
that the State-Congress is in some manner al- 
lied with the State-Lake, There is no similarity 
between the two theatres other than the name. 
A continent divides them, though they be on 
the same street. The advertising referred to 
the theatre as a sister house of the Orpheum 
venture, which, speaking charitably, is a daring 
comparison. 

The talent is on a part with the usual stand- 
ard of George Webster’s bookings, apparer‘'y 
picked with nicety for the opening. The Flying 
Howards have the honor of being the first 
vaudeville act to appear in the theatre under the 
new policy. This is a fair trap act, Feiber 
and Griffin, singing and dancing (man and 
woman) did well, with Clark and Knight on No. 
3. This is a two-man act, one working straight 
and the other in cork, in a waiter makeup, with 
a couple of tables In one for prop» and a pass- 


Qast season 


able line of gags and some singing tomfoolery 
for a finish, 

The Charlotte Trio, working in full, was rather 
too high-erade for the house. One of the 
girls plays piano, one plays violin and the other 
dances, the third girl changing her garb to suit 
her numbers. The other two girls were gowned 
in handsome, shimmering effects. The routine 
consists of three consecutive numbers and a fast 
semi-ragtime finish. The e#ct is well dressed 
and got a hand more on its appearance than 
its delivery. 

Walmsley and Leighton were the comedy 
high spot of the bill, the man working in an 
eccentric hick character and the girl in a neat 
brown business suit. The team depended large- 
ly on the nut mannerisms of the man and the 
gags to get them over. 

The Fred Webster Revue, a hodge-podge of 
odd bits picked up fr... burlesque mostly, with 
a chorus of six girls and flimsy sets, heralded 
as the piece de resistance of the bill, was well 
received, The comedian, a Jewish type of the 
most approved old-time burlesque school, stepped 
away from the rest of the cast and carried the 
burden of the act on his shoulders. 

Fairman and Patrick, two men, one working 
straight and the other in Irish character, es- 
sayed songs and gags, the Trish one getting a 
big hand by his stentorian avowal that Ireland 
must be heaven because his mother emigrated 
from that much sung land. 

Adgie's Lions, probably the best act on the 
bill, closed the show. Adgie gets into the cage, 
and after fooling around with the several Nu- 
bian beasts, she does a shimmy dance with one, 
while the attendant, made up as a Zulu, stands 
rigidly at attention—but outside the cage. 

Swing. 


CHICAGOANS IN LOEW VENTURE. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 


It was announced upon the return of 
Aaron Jones (Jones, Linick & Schacfer) 
and Nathan Ascher (Ascher Brothers) 
from a confcrenc. with Marcus Loew in 
Cincinnati, that the Chica_» theatre 
men will be associated with Mr. Loew 
in the construction of what is charac- 
terized as the model theatre of America. 
The house, it is announced is to be built 
in Cincinnati. A site in Fountain square, 
said to be the best location in the city 
for a theatre, has been chosen. 

T. P. Clancy and E. H. Schiller, Loew 
representatives, will also be associated 
in the project. Cincinnati is chosen for 
the site of the theatre because it was 
there Mr. Loew had his first success in 
the American amusement world. The 
house will be regarded as the pivot of 
the contemplated Loew coast-to-coast 
string of vaudeville and picture houses. 


TWO BY BLANCO. 
Chicago, Nov. 26. 
Dan Blanco has placed two songs that 
are being heavily pushed here. 
“Wedding Day,” by Blanco, Fred 
Meade and Carme Romano, is a Rossiter 
release. Rossiter has engaged Romano 
and Edith Carpenter especially to pro- 
mote “Wedding Day.” 
The other Blanco number is “Sunny 
Florida,” written with Erwin Schmidt, 
published by the Ted Brown Music Co. 


“MISS BLUE EYES” LIKED. 
Chicago, Nov. 26. 
Reports co...ing in here regarding a 
one-night stand musical show called’ 
“Miss Blue Eyes,” state that this is one 
of the ‘est of the season’s offerings un- 
known to metropolitan audiences. 
Marie ‘ames, the lead, is getting strong 
notices, and Centes Jensen, scubret, 
shares the honors with her. 


MOORE-MEGLEY HERE. 
Chicago, Nov. 26. 

Menlo Moore and Macklin Megley 
arrived in Chicago Monday morning in 
connection with a number of pretentious 
ventures which the firm is working on. 

They were to remain here a week, and 
it is expected will sign up considerable 
local talent. 


Banquet for Box Office Men. 
Chicago, Nov. 25. 

All the treasurers of the loop theatres 
were guests of Dr. Max Thorek at a 
banquet in the Hotel Randolph last 
Thursday night. 

Dr. Thorek spoke on the American 
Theatrical hospital and the work it was 
doing in behalf of performers, 


ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO, 


San Francisco, Nov. 25, 

The Orpheum has a good show this week, with 
numerous hits on the bill. Impersonation acta 
dominated it, 

Gertrude Hoffman, headlining in a series of 
dances and impersonations, carrying elaborate 
stage settings, with an augmented orchestra, 
kept things lively throughout, taking first hon- 
ors on the bill. The peacock and allies dances 
caused an exceedingly good finish, which, with 
the descriptive drum number, made for a dis- 
play of wondrous versatility and got tremendous 
applause at the finish. Franker Wood and Bunee 
Wyde, billed second, did well considering the 
fact that they were shifted next to closing spot. 
The act was draggy in spots, the satire getting 
good laughs, though containing some quaint 
moments, but finished with high applause in a 
comedy dance. 

Claudia Coleman, in sixth place, offered clever 
feminine impressions, registering a hit, Erwin 
and Jane Connelly got many laughs with @ vee 
hicle containing good comedy Hnes and a dra- 
matic finish. 

Venita Gould, held over from last week, re- 
peated the previous week's imitations and added 
another of Florence Roth, the Jazziest from the 
Shirley act, repeating the hit of the former 
week. The Casting Wards closed good, while 
Smaroff and Sonia got big applause, with the 
clever little dogs supplying the highest share 
of the entertainment. 

Eva Shirley and Co., held over from last week, 
repeated the hit made previously. Enrico Are 
soni, who recently played the Orpheum in Oake 
land and Los Angeles, 
fourth. He possesses a fine, powerful dramatic 
tenor. He also makes an excellent appearance 
with operatic and high-class ballads and nearly 
stopped the show. His voice, in fact, surpasses 
in quality most operatic stars with big reputa- 
tions seen here. Jack Josephs. 


PANTAGES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, Nov. 28, 


Pantages has a pleasing bill this week, with 
Tarzan headlining. This is an ape imperson- 
ation and completely baffled the audience, which 
marveled at the human intelligence displayed. 
The business of throwing various objects at the 
drummer and the boxing brought big laughs. 
Patty as a trainer was a big factor in the act’s 
success. 

K. T. Kuma and Co. closed well with magise 
stunts, some of them new, but mostly the fa- 
miliar cabinet disappearing stunt and levitae 
tion, all in a rich Oriental setting. Belle Oliver 
landed well with her clever delivery and popular 
songs and looked exceedingly well in a single 
beautiful gown, worn throughout the appears 
ance. Amoras and Janeatte, a foreign-appear 
ing team, crowd considerable comedy into their 
work, The man is a versatile and clever com- 
edian and his partner a loose-jointed girl with 
ability. The team registered a hit. 

William Wolfe and Helen Patterson have a 
neat idea and an attractive stage setting for @ 
classy singing and dancing offering that needs 
speeding up. The man has a somewhat quiet 
but nevertheless excellent ventriloquist offering 
that found a ready response, the telephone and 
mandolin bits excelling. 


Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME, SAN FRANCISCO, 


San Francisco, Nov. 25. 
The Hippodrome this week has a nicely bal- 
anced show full of good entertainment. 
Zeeda and Hoyt opened in an effective setting 


for displaying contortion in an alligator and owl 
makeup. Judging from the second show on 
Sunday, they need a better finish. Southern 


and Harvey are a mixed team doing a plano and 
singing act. They have a nice routine, The 
girl gets by on her excellent appearance and 
voice. The man was good at the piano. The 
two scored big. 

Kibbel and Pauline found faver with a talk- 
ing skit, pulling a number of good laughs. Mazx- 
ine Alton and her*company have a comedy 
sketch containing some fast bright dialog that 
proved a good laugh getter also. Sam Ward, 
a doughboy monologist, who talks about the 
war in Yiddish dialect, proved entertaining. 

‘‘The Sea Shore Girla’’ closed the show ex- 
cellently. The girls are attractive. Ethel Ly- 
tell and Irene Dixon lead the abbreviated and 
boldly costumed beauties in poses and song 
numbers pleasingly presented. 


Jack Josephs. 


Mcintyre and Heath Show Coming, 
Chicago, Nov, 26. 

McIntyre and Heath in “Hello, 
Alexander,” are booked to follow “Tum- 
ble Inn” when that piece has run its 
course at the Garrick. 

The present tenant shows promise of 
being a sound hit here. 


was added, appearing’ 
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London, Noy, 190. 


“Summertime,” the Louis Napoleon 

ker play produced at the Royalty 
Oct. 30, deserves its title. It is full of 
sunshine and the atmosphere of Devon- 
shire and will brings joy to many thous- 
#ands in this dreary fog-bound city. Its 
main, theme is the influence of a bevy 
of young girls over several irritable 
bachelors. There is no chanze for any 
great acting, but Fay Compton, Mary 
Brough, Ethel Baird, and Aubrey Smith 
fill the principal roles with their accus- 
tomed success. 


After a month’s run in Manchester 
“Little Women” comes to London Nov. 
10. Every effort to secure a theatre has 
resulted in failure, so the play will be 
seen at the New theatre for matinees 
daily with the exception of Saturdays, 
In the evenings “Jack o’ Jingles” will 
continue, 


“Sakuntala,” India’s greatest play, 
will be at the Winter Gardens for two 
special matinees Nov. 14-21. Originally 
written about 1,500 years ago by Kali- 
dasa, the Indian Shakespearr, the Eng- 
lish version has been adapteil b. Law- 
rence Binyon and at the Winter Gar- 
@en’s performance the principal parts 
will be played by Arthur Montner and 
Sybil Thorndike. Another “special” 
event promised shortly wiil be the per- 
formance at the Alhambra by the “Old 
Vic” Co. of the “Trojan Women” of 
Euripides. 


With the death of Willie Frame in 
Glasgow at the age of 71, the British 
Vaudeville stage loses one of its finest 
artists. For many years the comedian 
had been a big draw and only a -..0nth 
ago was playing the Finsbury Park 
Empire. A popular favorite, W. F. 
Frame was a clean, wholesome humorist 
of a type all too seldom seen. 


The London League of Public Moral- 
ity held a meeting of representatives of 
theatrical managers, actors, guthors, 
critics, etc., Nov. 4, at St. Martin's Ves- 
try with the Bishop of London in the 
ehair, 


The famous old play by Charles Reade 
and Tom Taylor, ‘‘Masks and Faces,” 
has been turned into musical comedy by 
Edward Knoblack and will be produced 
im Manchester by Robert Evatt, Jose 
Collins will play “Peg Woffington.” 


Charles Gulliver now announces that 
the statement that he had brought the 
Apollo was somewhat premature, Ne- 
gotiations were broken off at the last 
moment. 


No date has yet been announced for 
the production at the St. Martin’s of 
the new de Courville revue “Ding Dong.” 
The company will include Wanda 
Lyon, Maisie Gay, Rene Piere, Jack 
Morrison, Rupert Hazall and Don Bar- 
cley. The beauty chorus will be strict- 
ly limited.” 


Robert Courtenidge and Jack Hulbert 
have written a new musical comedy en- 
titled “Too Many Girls.” This will be 
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produced in Liverpool Dec. 22. 


Ada Reeve, after much globe-trotting, 
returned to find herself without a home. 
After several temporary homes she at 
last came to anchor at an establishment 
where she is paying four guineas a day 
for rooms and nine-pence for a cup of 
cold tea. There is much talk about 
profiteering and what is going to hap- 
pen to the profiteerers, but hotel and 
restaurant proprietors seem exempt.” 


Edythe Baker wears an exquisite 
gown at the Colonial this week. The 
skirt is of tucked net with touches o» 
silver here and there. It had an open- 
ing in the front, displaying pink satin, 
narrow bands of mauve. Blue pink rib- 
bon were on the hem of the net. Miss 
De Cosonne’s gown of pink pleated chif- 
ror. with flounces of shadow lace was 
guite pretty, but the girls could improve 


LONDON 


on their first dresses. Miss De Cosonne’s 
nose was’ made up very white Monday 
matinee. 

Sallie and Nellie Kouns wear one 
gown each, both of good style. One is 
of orchid pink faille, made peg top with 
a silver lace bodice. Was perhaps the 
prettier of the two. The hat was at- 
tractive, made of silver cloth with scal- 
loped edge. The dress worn by the 
smaller Miss Kouns was of peach satin 
with an overskirt of silk lace rhine- 
stones forming round the hem. 

Miss Clark (Howard and Clark) 
made many changes, but none smart or 
pretty. Her first, of dark flowered ma- 
terial, was ugly. The gowns might have 
been more attractive had they been 
worn without the colored wigs. 

Miss Kelly (Swift and Kelly) wore a 
simple frock of white taffeta, the only 
coloring being a bunch of red cherries 
on the pocket. 


Bowers and Saunders at the Ameri- 
can were the first half well dressed. 
A gold lace dress with yellow taffeta 
draped at the sides was one of the gowns 
worn, while the other was pale blue silk 
caught up at the side, the trimming 
consisting of roses. 

The woman in the Wells, Virginia and 
Wells act wore a black satin sort of 
Turkish dress. She is too short for that 
style. A white satin dancing frock with 
net panels, edged with sequins, was quite 
becoming to the woman of the La Varrs. 
Her white velvet coat was smart, but 
she could improve the hat. 


At the Fifth Avenue Irene Marlyn 
wore a dainty frock of yellow. The 
skirt was made entirely of ruffles; the 
bodice had beaded trimming with a loose 
sleeve. The hat was poke bonnet shape, 
blue, underlined with rose silk; stream- 
ers of narrow ribbon hung over the 
shoulders. 

The bassoon player in the K. of C. 
Octette looked striking in a tunic of 
gold cloth. A cape was worn made of 
blue tissue edged with fringe. It is a 
mistake the girls wearing modern 
dresses. They are not becoming. This 
act is quite nice until they start to 
sing. 

Margaret Young's gown of mauve, 
draped over accordion-pleated chiffon, 
was not well chosen. 


Just heard of Daisy Jerome’s mar- 
riage. She met her swain on Wednes- 
day, they were united on Friday, and 
the hubby sailed at Saturday for In- 
dia. They are working faster on the 
other side! 


Several “Cromwell” plays are threat- 
ened and Bernard Hi.shin has acquired 
one of these. It will be called “Bible 
and Sword” and is by Lawrence Cowen. 

After an absence from the stage of 
over three years Gabrielle Ray, the one- 
time Gaiety and “picture postcard” 
favorite, will! return to play principal 
boy this Christmas in ‘The Babes of the 
Wood” st Prince’s, Bradford. 

A sensation has been caused in the 
London vaudeville world by the ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan of the 
blind twin brother musicians, Frank and 
Victor Auckland. Yhelr performance 
ranges from grand wpera and military 
marches to ragtime. Among their many 
visitors was Sir Arthur Pearson who 
presented them each with a Braille 
watch. 


It is good news that Clara Butt will 
return to the grand opera stage next 
year in a production of Gluck's “Or- 
pheus.” This was the opera in which 
she made her debut in 1892 at a Royal 
College of Music performance and since 
then, although many attempts have 
been made to bring her back to the 
first love, she has reserved her incom- 
parable art for oratorio and concert 
pletform work, generally appearing 
with her husband, Kennerle}. Rumford. 


CABARET GIRLS. 

The burlesque mystery of the season of 1919- 
20 is unraveled, and that is what became eof 
Billy Watson’s ‘Beef Trust’’ chorus. It @id 
not take a Sherlock Holmes to discover it, for, 
at the Oiympic this week there is half a ten or 
more of the hefty maids of the chorus stowed 
away among the ensemble of Herk, Kelly & 
Damsels’ “Cabaret Girls.”” That is not all the 
gzurprise, for, in addition to these portly maids, 
this show has sixteen mismated maids with re- 
spect to figure and build, no two alike in figure 
and build, making the most unappealing con- 
tingent of feminine charmers ever seen on first 
appearance. One thing may be said in favor 
of these girls, some are good lookers and some 
have voices, especially the portiliest member, 
who displays her vocal talent with another 
damsel in a song with Earl Sheehan in the 
first scene of the second part. But the girls 
can’t dance, and the few simple steps they 
attempt are really sad. > 

The show is described as a ‘‘Whirl of Mirth 
and Melody,’’ entitled ‘‘Lets Go,’’ written and 
stage@ by Ben Holmes, and the numbers staged 
by Earl Sheehan. Music by Jos. M. Loudis. 
It is in two acts and six scenes. 

What Mr. Holmes could have written cannot 
be conceived, or as a matter of fact, should not 
be. It is just a hodge-podge of hokum and 
old bits done In a somewhat crude fashion by 
comedians whose ability to get a laugh was 
through the use of double-meaning lines. 

The comedians are Manny King as Izzy 
Cohen and Fred Hackett as Michael Mufphy. 
Not alone are their lines suggestive, but the 
business accompanying them is of the same 
calibre. Holmes, as the straight, helps along 
with the suggestiveness, which is especially 
noticeable in his specialty with King in the 
second act, where he does a piece of business 
rubbing King’s anatomy. This business is re- 
sponsible for several very broad remarks on the 
part of King which border on the verge of in- 
decency. In the first part King, with Leona 
Fox, render a travesty on an Apache dance 
previously done by Sheehan and Dot Barnette, 
which might be eliminated. It seems to be the 
prime belief of these two comics that the 
risque must be resorted to for business 
or a scene. Of course, they are handicapped 
by lack of material. Still, it is questionable 
whether they could get real, legitimate laughs. 
It can be said, though, that Hackett is a 
capable dancer. 

Mr. Sheehan works hard and puts over all of 
his numbers in a pleasing manner. When it 
comes to taiking lines, Sheehas is inclined to 
be a bit too fast in delivering them, and at 
times it is quite difficult to understand their 
meaning. The Apache dance with Miss Bar- 
nette proved pleasing, but is hardly up to the 
similar number he did several seasons ago 
with Miss Gates. 

Miss Barnette is a captivating little soubret; 
she talks her lines nicely, sings her songs well, 
dances prettily and shows a most elaborate 
wardrobe. Her peddler bit was really done in 
an artistic manner, as she never failed through- 
out to get all possible. 

Leona Fox, the prima donna, is given plenty 
of opportunity tn the first act, but does not get 
a chance in the last half until the finale. Not 
that she was missed, but it would have been 
“‘clubby”’ to have given her a number in this 
half. She makes a prepossessing appearance 
and wears a variety of gowns In a most effective 
way. The gown for the finale is too somber 
and not in accordance with her other costumes, 
which are of a much brighter texture. 

Rertha Strazman is full of animation and likes 
to keep stepping, but in doing this some of her 
actions, especially the one where she turns her 
back to the audience in the first scene of the 
first act, should be toned down. All of the 
numbers she leads are rendered with pep, de- 
spite she has nothing in the line of vocal power 
for warbling purposes. 

The first part in very draggy and in spots it 
practically stops. The only lifesaver seems to 
be bringing on the girls for another song. The 
second part goes at a bit faster gait, but is 
not speedy enough to atone for the first act. 

In the third scene of the first act the candy 
*‘butcher’’ had a hunch that the audience was 
a bit restless and nervous, and started peddling 
his wares. The crowd was interested, for they 
bought considerable merchandise from him. A 
little courtesy should be shown the comedians 
any way while they are on the stage. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS 


Billy Elliott for the new Capital revue. 

Clinton and Rooney for the new 
Lawrence Schwab vaudeville production, 
“Last Night.” Earl Cavanaugh also en- 
gaged. The cast will include four girls. 

Penelope Rowland has been engaged 
as the ingenuc with “9:45,” now on 
tour. She closed with “Flo Flo” Nov. 15. 

Ed Davidow and Rufus LeMaire have 
placed a number of players with the 
Shuberts for next season’s productions. 

They include Jessica Brown, now in 
“A Lonely Romeo,” the St. Clairs, 
Dickinson and Deagon, and “Don” the 
drunken dog (returning from London 
next spring), 

They also placed Dore and Cavanaugh 


SHOWS AT THE BOX OFFICE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


last week went to over $9,500. Now Mated 
as a success, Small cait, this _ross showing 
an excellent profit. 

“The Jest,” > lymouth (20th week). Is still 
the dramatic sensation of Broadway, as last 
season, and still leads all non-musical at- 
tractions. There was some doubt as to its 
continuance after the holidays because of 
plans which called fer the withdrawal eof 
John and Lione] Barrymere, the former be- 
ing primed for a new shoy. ard the latter 
to go into Brieux’s “The Red Robe.” This 
week indications were that John would re- 
main, which may hold Lionel in the cast 
indefinitely also. With them the show could 
remain all the balance of the season and 
perhaps longer. May continue without the 
Barrymores. Has not fallen below $18,500 
weekly and ranges from that gross to 
$19,000. 

“The Lost Leader,” Greenwich Village The- 
atre (3d week). The Irish drama which is 
now successfully running in Londcn.: 
duced by William Harris, Jr., and has been 
doing only fair in the village house, getting 
$3,500 last week. Managemen reported 
seeking a Broadway theatre. 

“The Unknown Woman,” Maxine Elliott (3d 
week). The presence of Marjorie Rambeau 
as star is credited with the good business 
done thus far by this piece. It go: $10,260 
last week 

“Too Many Husbands,” Booth (7th week). 
Has been doing well, but slipped somewhat 
lately, with $8,285 in last week. Smart play 
and should work out a good run. 

“Where's Your Wife?” Punch and Judy (8th 
week). Surprised the talent by its ability to 
stick. House small. Is due to go out around 
the holidays. 

“Wedding Bells,” Harris (34 week). Starring 
Wallace Eddinger and Margaret Lawrence 
and hailed as a farce hit. Regarded the 
etrongest attraction n the Harris in years. 
-Drew $9,582 last week, excellent for this 
house of moderate size. 


Chicago, Nov. 26. 
The legit attractions are getting big money 
right along, with no let down for the favorite 
attractions. 
Estimated current receipts are: 

“Take It From Me,” Studebake~ Topping 
everything here. At height of phenomenal 
run. $20,000 last week. 

“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Woods. Still complete 

capacity. $18,111 last week. 

“Jack o’ Lantern” (Fred Stone), colonial. 
Returns for two weeks after breaking rec- 
ords last season. $19,0¢0 last week and will 
repeat on that amount this week. 

“Jadies First’? (Nora Bayes), Cort. Smart 
hit. $11,200 last week in house of com- 
paratively small capacity. 

“Daddies,” Powers. Slid out of town Satur- 
day after virtually c:osed by court order 
ruling against children appearing and 
show taking $1,600 fine. Did a morning 
matinee Saturday to stand off Friday 
night's lost performance, giving it three 
shows Saturday and beating $15,000 on 
the week. ‘‘Dark Rosaleen,” another Be- 
lasco attraction, opened lamely Monday on 
short notice. 

“39 East,” Princess. Opene big Sunday, 
with immense turnaway. Extraordinary ad- 
vance interest. Reason unknown. Drawe- 
ing best people In town. ‘’The Five Million” 
left just as it was going into high. Did 
$8,000 last week. 

“Duval” (George Arliss), Blackstone. Une 
sympathetic theme, with returns dropping 
after sincere opening. Patronized by sev- 
eral clube en masse. Around $8,000 last 
week. 

*“She’s a Good Fellow,” Illinois. Piece mild- 
ly liked, but Joseph Santley’s personal local 
popularity pulled it up to $11,000 last week. 

“The Acquittal,” Cohan’s Grand. Slipping 
after many weeks of good though never 
huge takings. Slightly below $5,000. Leave 
ing Dec. 29, followed by “Welcome Stran- 
ger.” 

“Tumble In,” Garrick. Well spoken of and 
started like a whirlwind, but not holding 
up to capacity. $15,000 last week. 

*“Tillie’s Nightmare” (Marie Dressler), Olym- 
pic. Opened well Sunday, following Robert 
Mantell in Shakesperian repertoire. Mr. 
Mantell closed at the Olympic in his third 
week to over $10,000. 


with “The Golden Girl,” opening next 
month. 

Margaret Severn was engaged by 
Oliver Morosco this week and added to 
“Linger Longer Letty’ which opened 
last night. She is doing several dances 
in the show . 

Mabie and Edwards have replaced 
Donald MacDonald and Helen Shipman 
with “Merry Mary Born.” Paul Burns, 
John Cort’s “Three's a Crowd.” 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


The verbatim testimony in the proceedings of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the matter of the vaude- 


ville investigation. 
The hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
EXAMINER CHARLES S. MOORE, ESQ. 


Appearances as heretofore noted. 
20 West 38th Street, New York City. 
The report below is of the proceedings 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15. 
ELIZABETH M. MURRAY 


ON THE STAND--(Contd.) 


Q In other words, each theatre must be treated, according 
to the wants of the audience that patronizes that particular 
theatre in that particular locality; is that right? 


A. I should think 50. 

Q. Each manager knows best what goes in his house or goee 
in his town? 

A. Sometimes, I think. 

Q. In other words, sometimes they make mistakes? 

A. Very often, They have no personal feelings. 

Q. Do you know what is meant by the closed shop in yaude- 
ville? 

A. f think I do. 

Q. Are you in favor of a ciosed shop in vaudeville or opposed 
to it? 

A: am opposed to it. 

Q. Will you give us your reasons why, Miss Murtay? 

A. Well, I could give a reason why, as far as production {s 
concerned, maybe better in vaudeville, because I think all 
vaudeville acts or individual acts, I do not think they conflict. 
But a closed shop, I think, in a production, I do not ses how 


’ @ theatre can survive under the condition. For instance, if I 


were playing a part and it happened to be a closed shop, if 
there was a chorus girl or maybe some actor or artist who had 
not any ability at all that demanded certain things, if they 
wanted to call a strike they could do so; [ mean, if they were 
not able to play a part, if they were not up to it! ‘Therefore, I 
do not think it would be a case of talent or ability, and I think 
that is why I would be very much against it. 

Q. There is no reason why the same argument does not apply 
to vaudeville, is there? 

A. Well, I should think tt would. 

Q. Did you ever have an experience fn your early days of 
trying to seek employment or vaudeville engagements in differ- 


ent offices? 


A. No. 
Q. So that you would know how the booking was done then? 


A. No. I would generaily go direct to the Old St. James 
Building, to Mr. Hennessy or Mr. Hodgdon, as I said before. 
Q. You did not try to get bookings in any other office af 
that time? 

A.- No. 

Mr. Goodman: That fs all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 
Mr. Waish: 
You said you had a manager only once, Miss Murray? 
An agent? 
I mean an agent. 
During one period. 
Yes. How lomg have you had an agent? 
Mr. Wiltom do you mean? 
Tes. 
I had him seven or eight years. 
Is he the only agent you ever had? 
Mr. Sutherland, I think I had him a month, but he did 
mot get me any work, I just talked {t over with him, and then 
he died. 

Q. You made a change from Wilton to Sutherland? 

A. Yes. And I went into a production after Mr. Sutherland 
died, ‘Madam Sherry,"’ and I was there throe seasons, and I 
went then to Mr. Wilton. 

Q. How long did you stay with him? 

A. Until last May. 

Q. Did you go out of vaudevilie then? 

A. I closed my season in July, and then J went up and 
booked in the United Booking Offices, 1n the Keith Booking 
Offices, rather. We used to call tt the United Beoking Office. 

Q. What were the motives that prompted yow to disengage 
yourself from Mr. Wilton? 

A. Well he did not seem te be able te get me the work I 
wanted 

Q. What character of work? 

A. He @id not keep me bookea steadily. I was not working 
eonsecutively, and it was very unsatisfactory, and I thought I 
eould handle myself through the booking office. 

Q. Then what did you do? 

A. I went up to see Mr. Albee and put the case dSefore him, 
and he turned it over to the Keith booking office and I got 21 
weeks starting the 8th of September. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Albee about it? 

Mr. Kelley: What time is this you are speaking off 

Mr. Walsh: Last May, TI understand 

The Witness: This May. or the early part of June, | am net 
quite positive. Mr. Wilton did not seem to be able to get me 
a route. I wanted a route in vaudeville. He did not seem te 
be able to get it for me. I went up and explained it and put 
it before Mr. Albee, and asked him tf I could not be helped 
direct from the booking office. I thought my act was well 
enough known that it was not necessary to have an agent. 
And I went on and finished my three or four weeks; I haé 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; then I was bookeé 
from the 8th of September until next February by the United 
Booking Office 

Q. Did you give Mr. Aibee @ pretty vigorous taik? 

A. No, no vigorous taik. I eaid I thought I was an arttat 
end deserved recognition and wanted to get away from an agent, 

Q. Your agent had presented your claims to the Keith book- 
ing office, apparently, Mr. Wilton? 

A. He said he had. I don’t know wnether he di@ or not. 

Q. But he was unable to get you any work? 

A. The work I wanted T wanted a route. wanted consecutive 
time 

Q. The booking office knew the character of work you aid, 
ef course? 

A. Yes. 


Q@. Your work has been well known by vaudeville people for 
many years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in order to get work ft took your personal intervention 
with Mr. Albee? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was last May? 

A. I think {t was May or June, Mr. Walsh. [I don’t want to 
be too positive. 

Q. Well, I am not ao particular about that. Did you go te 
work, then, immediately? 

A. No. 

Q Or when were you booked? 

A. I had at that time already booked Pittaburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Buffalo, which carried me until the end of June. 

Q. Yes. 

A. But I had nothing for this coming season, so that was 
why I went up and asked Mr. Albee if I could not book directly 
with the booking office, that Mr. Wilton seemed to be unable 
to get me any time at present. 

Q. And then you were given 20 weeks? 

A. Twenty or twenty-one weeks. 

Q And that is the contract under which you are working 
now? 


A. Yes, now. 

Q Was your route assigned to you at that time? 
A. It was mailed to me later. 

Q. It was mailed to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did that include the Riverside? 

Ter. 

Q. On this week? 


A. The Riverside, the Bushwick, the Orpheum—do you meaa 
around New York? 

Q. Yes. 

A. The Bushwick, the Riverside, the Royal and the Orpheum, 

Q. Did the contract provide which dates you should appear 
in consecutively each week? 

A. Yes. 

Q And the Riverside fell upon thia week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever play with Iilaw & Erlanger advanced vaude- 
ville? 

A. No. 

Q. You said you belonged to the White Rats? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In response to a question by Mr. Goodman you said you 
never had any difficulty with reference to getting your pay. 
He asked you particularly about the Orpheum Circuit, and you 
said you got your pay from Mr. Beck. 

A. I booked directly with Mr. Beck always on the Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Q. You booked directly, but your pay was procured from the 
theatres which you played, was it not? 

A. Oh, yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Will you make clear who Mr. Beck is in connection with 
the Orpheum Circuit? He is general manager, is he not, of the 
Orpheum Circuit? 

A. Yes. 

Q And Mr. Albee, to whom you have referred, ts general 
manager of the United Booking Officea? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Waish: 

Q. Did you ever have any difficulty with any one with refer- 
ence to getting your pay; managers? 

I do not quite understand about pay. 
. I say did you have any difficulty about getting your pay 
from managers? 


A. My salary, do you mean? 
Q Yes. 
A. No, not the gatary I signed for. 
Q. Miss Murray, you said you belonged to the White Rata? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you take part to the atrike in 1916, I think, or some- 
where around there? 
No, [ was with Cohan’s Revue at that time 
Did you pay e strike levy? 
No. 
Do yoo helong te the N. V. A.f 
Yes. 


How tong have you belonged to the N. V. A.? 

About three years. 

What do you understand the objects and purposes of the 
N. V. A. to be? 

A. Well, the co-operation of the artists, and to establish a 
social standing, I suppose, make {ft @ headquartera for the 
artist. That is the way it was represented and laid out 

Mr. Walsh: That is ail. 

(Witness excused.) 


ROGER IMHOF 


Was thereupon called as a witnesa, and, having been firat duly 
sworn. teatified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Goodman: 


Q@ Your full name and address, Mr. Imhoff 

A. Roger Imhof, Chicago, Iiilinola 

Q. And your aget 

A. Forty-five. 

Q How long bave you been in the show DSusiness? 

A. Since 1891, for a living. 

Q About twenty-elght years? 

A. Twenty-eight years 

Q. During that time what branches have you played in, be 


ginning with the beginning? 

A. The circus field first, and every branch in the show 
Business with the possible exception of opera; that includes 
variety, circus, minstrels, medicine shows, dramatic shows, 
musical comedies and presenti day vaudeville. not forgetting 
duriesque for a spell. 

Q. During what period of time have you played vaudeville? 

A. My last advent into ft la of eight years’ duration. This 
ls the eighth season I have played exclusively in vaudeville, 

Q Did you play in vaudeville prior to that time? 

A. Previous to that, for twelve seasons I managed, owned, 
and was the star. if there were such things. af a burlesque 
show. Previous to that, vaudeville. 

Q. Was the vaudeville act that you atarted in vaudeville 
witb anything like the performance you gave in burlesque? 

A. No, except the similar character, possibly. 

Q. About how many weeks a year or 2@ season did you play 
tn vaudevilie? 

A. I have played from 40 to 60, not {nm a year, but 60 con- 
eecutively: [ happened to have the good fortune toe play once: 


but from 40 to 44 Is my average season. I have a book in my 
pocket with those routes in, if I might be permitted te refer 
to it. 

Q. I do not think for a . oment we need the details of tt, 


We may later. 

A. Very well. 

Q. What ita the nature of your vaudeville act? 

A. We consider it is a sketch, but the managers persist that 
it is a full stage comedy act. 

Q. How many people in the act? 

A. Three. 

Q. And is Mrs. Imhof in this act with you? 

A. Yes, under the name of Marcelle Corenne 

Q So in addition to you and Mrs. Imhof, there tg one othee 
person in the act? 

A. One other person, 

Q. Who works for you on a salary paid by you? 


A. No. At the present time that ts the case, Mr. Kahn being ~ 


sick, and he has been so since last March. So that the party 
at the present time is a salaried man, and the difference be- 
tween Mr. Kahn's third and this man’s salary, Mr. Kahn gets 
each week when he is incapacitated. 

Q. Prior to that— E 

A. Mr. Kahn was a third owner in everything but the act, 
which I wrote and I retained the full ownership; he was simply 
interested in one-third of the profits, the income. F 

Q. What salaries have you been recetving in vaudeville during 
your entire eight years’ stay thus far? 

A. From $350 to $500. 

Q. That is to say, you started at $360 and it has run up 
to $5007 

A. This last spell I have been telling you of, the eight 
years, I started at $350 and have run it up to $500 at present. 

Q. Have you ever played any small time, so-called, ia 
vaudeville? 


A. We played all kinds of time, small and lar . 
Q. With the same act? 

A. With the same act. ite 
Q. And in small time you do three shows a day? a 
A. Yes, and possibly four on Saturdays. 

Q. Do you ever do mor. than four on Saturdays or Sundays? 
A. Never in the eight years now. 

Q. For whom have vou played the small time? 

A. The end of last season for Mr. Poll, a series of atx 


houses, or four weeks, at the end of last season when f£ was 
substitating the man in my act for Mr. Cahan. I took him 
up there to acquaint him with our ideas of an act. 

Q. Have you ever played the Loew Circuit? 

A. Never. 

Q. Or the Fox Circuit? 

A. Never. 

Q. Or the Pantage Circuit? 

A. Never. 

Q. How about an agent, have you always employed a perm 
sonal agent or personal representative? 

A. Ever since I have been after work tn vaudeville, yea. 

Q. Did anybody in connection with the United Booking Offices 
or any booking office ever advise you or suggest to you or say 
that you should have an agent? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you employ one? 

A. Weil, for the reason that they do aa f dictate and do as 
T say, and procure things that I would be out-talked if I went 
to do that personally. 

Q. You think the agent is a better business man than you are? 

A. Absolutely. If he was not, he would never be aa agent. 

Q. That means that you are paying five per cent. to him and 
five per cent, to the United Booking Offices? 

A. Ten per cent. total, five per cent. to the agent for hig fee 
and five per cent. we have withheld for the booking office. 

Q. How about burlesque? Were there any agents employed 
{in burlesque to procure work for burlesque actors? 

A. Well, just at the finish of the time I waa connected with 
it I believe that came into vogue. “But in the previous years 
each one booked individually with the manager, and I do not 
know of any engagement that wag procured for burlesque shows 
through agents until possibly ten years ago, when I believe 
a man by the name of Jermon began to make a speciaity of 
furnishing burlesque talent. 

Q. I think Jermon today operates some burlesque theatres? 

A. Weil, that is a brother of the agent I aliude ta. 

Q. Your retention of a vaudeville agent, then, ta something 
wholly voluntary on your part? 

A. Absolutely, yes, air. 


Q. By the way, are you or were you ever a member of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 
A. I was. 


Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A.? 

A. Never an active member, for the reason that I, being a 
part owner {fn a burlesque show, was forbidden any vote ta 
anything that came up, so I was a different kind of member 

Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A? 

A. Yes 

Q. With regard to your contracts in vaudeville, have you 
had any trouble with arbitrary cancellations? 

A. Never. 

Q. You know the methods of booking time tn the olden days 
tn vaudeville, do you not? 

A. Yes, I imagine what you allude to— 

Q. Well, you sought vaudeville bookings some years ago? 

A. Yes. When we made application and booked in person. 
Is that what you refer to? 

Q. Yes. Will you describe wiat you had to do tn those daye? 


A. I believe a man by the name of Fitzgerald was the original 
agent, although that was a little beyond my time 

Q. I want your own experience 

A. But in my own experience it wag very necessary for us 


to procure letterheads, and on that portray or picture our acta 
and characters, and write to these individual managers pef.« 
sonally. The out of town fellows would not know you, and 
we had to furnish or send some sort of an endorsement; possibly 
the man for whom we were playing at the time would en- 
dorse our letter; im some cases they had a secret mark they 
put on it, and would endorse {ft “good’’ for usa, to make uz 
feel good, but thelr secret mark would be “no good, pay no 
attention to it."" So we were buffeted about, getting a weelk 
as best we could here and there and other placea, and we 
played museums and concert halls and all kinda of classes of 
theatres—hardiy theatres, you could not call them, and without 
the middie man we had no routine, there waa nothing tatd oust 
no system, we had no way of getting at it 

Q. The booking then was rather haphazard, was it not? 

A. I suppose everything {n our business was haphazard, bot 
acta, bookings and managers 

Q How do you find the booking now? 
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A. I do not know much about it. I know I get a route along 
about June when I start to go home, and somebody laid it out, 
I don’t know who, but I have always been fortunate enough 
to go home with one. 

Q. Then your own experience is that whatever the method 
is today, it is better than the old method? 

A. A considerable improvement for me, yes. 

@ Did you get any such route as 40 er 44 weeks in those 
@ays when you kad to route yourself? 

A. You could not. If we played each place twice in the 
geason that it was possible to play, you could not play 44 
weeks, there were not that many. 

Q. And I understand your act is booked up next year? 

A. Well, I have a series of contracts in my pocket with the 
dates open that I can fill in to suit myself. 

Q. With whom is that? 

A. The Pantage folks, that happens to be. 

Q. What wil! your salary be with Pantage, tf you sign the 
Contract? 

A. $670 net. 

Q That will be about $170 more than you are getting now? 

A. At the present time, yes, because there is no middle man’s 
eommission. That happens to be direct from the office, 

Q. Pantage is a small time? 

A. Conceded so, three times a day, if that is what you mean. 

Q. Yes. In making that contract, if you do make it, you 
know just how many shows you are going to do? 

A. I have that also supposedly accurately stipulated; four 
times I will be compelled to do five shows, six times I will be 
compelied to do four shows, and six weeks of two shows and 
the balance three shows. That is the way they have routined 
the time. 

Q. Has the United Booking Office spoken te you for your 
time following the Pantage time? 

A. Wo, I do not know that the United Booking Offices know 
anything about the Pantage proposition. 

Q. Has anything been said about year after next? 

A. No. 

Q. For booking with the U. B. O.? 

A. No. 

Q. So far as offering your act or selling your goods, as some 
artiste have termed it here, you make the offer to sell it to 
whomsoever will pay you your price, do you not? 

A. Our price or as much as we can get for it. It is purely 
® commercial game now, and while we would not like to play 
@ routine of theatres like Pantages for the amount of extra 
work involved, the extra money would more than pay for It, 
and while we would not feel quite so elated playing that as 
we would the Orpheum Circuit, there would be considerable 
results to it, so we can throw our pride to the winds, and get 
the money, to use a slang expression. 

Q. Do you recall a booking agency run by ie White Rats 
or run by Eddie Shane of Chicago, some ten years ago? 

A. .Well, I can recall the booking office, that was supposed 
to be the booking office of the White Rats, and I believe Mr. 
Shane was in charge, Edward Shane, yes. 

Q. When you say supposed to be— 

A. Well, absolutely was in charge, yes, we will say; but he 
@id not operate them for himself, but he was operating it for 
the White Rats, I believe. 

Q. That was the general understanding among the profes- 
sion, was it not? 

A. Yes, I imagine so. 

Q. Do you know what that booking office charged actors for 
booking and getting them time? 

A. Well, no, I do not. There was a kind of a doubt around 
there, I don’t think that I ever procured any time through 
them, and I know they were charging a booking fee, and I 
am not certain now whether it was five or ten per cent. 

Q. You played a week’s time booked through that agency, 
did you not? 

A. Now, I don’t remember; it seems to me I did, and still 
I cannot recal! it. I don’t really know. If I had some records 
that I have at home of routes, I could go back over it and 
tell you definitely, but now I do not care to go on record— 

Q. I only want what you remember, the best of your recol- 
lection. 

A. I would not care to say. 

Q. In your experience, have you ever had any difficulties 
with stage managers or controversies over your dressing rooms 
er billing? 

A. Oh, yes, very often. 

Q. What happens when you have those scraps, what has 
happened? 

A. Well, different things have happened. Does that come 
ander this heading here now? 

Q. Well, I will not ask about ft. 

A. If we think we are slighted or offended or anything, they 
right it or we don't work, that is the way we do those things. 
I am broad minded enough to ‘ake some allowances, but I 
ean detect the difference between a slight and respect and we 
sometimes have had arguments, but never of a serious nature. 

Q. And when you have had them, they have not interfered 
with your getting time through the United Booking Offices? 

A. No, certainly not; I have kept going consecutively. 

Q. Do you know what is meant by the closed shop in 
vaudeville? 

A. Yes, I believe I do. 

Q. What is your understanding of it? 

A. Well, everybody connected with it must belong to an 
organization of some kind. 

Or they cannot work in vaudeville? 

Or not be permitted to work in vaudeville, yes. 
Are you in favor of such conditions of vaudeville? 
No, I am not. 

Will you give us your reasons why? 

A. Well, you just suggested it ahead of this. My personal 
kicks would not be of any avail if I belonged to an organ- 
ization; I would become an automaton, more or less. I would 
have to do the dictates of this order; if I was spotted badly 
on a bill, I would have to accept it or be fined by my order. 
If I were assigned to a dressing room that was beyond me or 
above me, and I did not take it, I would be fined. As it is 
mow we get away with those things, acting for myself, or quit. 

Q Do you think you can standardiz the wants and condi- 
tions of actors in vaudeville and treat them all alike, just 80 
many human beings? 

A. Well, you could treat them all alike, but I do not know 
that you could give them all everything they wanted, tf that 
fa what you mean, there are so many desires. 

Q. No, I meant if you could standardize the vaudeville actor 
@s you can a laborer. 

A. I hardly believe so. There are so many different elements 
ef intelligence and such different salaries and euda differences 
fe acts that I do not see how it would be possible, as it would 


be possible under some other forms. 

Q. When you played the past eight years and booked threugh 
the United Booking Offices, have you played each season under 
one contract, or was there a separate contract for each week? 

A. Well, very nearly a contract for each week, with the 
possible exception, maybe, of Detroit and Rochester, which 
are owned by the same operating company, and I imagine ff I 
remember rightly that one contract covers two weeks in that 
particular case. 

Q. That is right. 

A. Although I am not sure elther, now. And likewise the 
Shay's Theatre in Buffalo and Toronto. I do not call to mind 
whether separate contracts are issued or whether one is ap- 
plicable to both weeks. 

Q. Mr. Morris’ theatres In Rochester and Detroit are not 
part of the Keith Circuit, as you understand it? ; 

A. Booked through the Kefth office. 

Q. Booked threugh the Keith office, but not part of the Keith 
Circuit? 

A. No, T do not know that they are. 

Q. And you understand that the Shay theatres In Buffalo 
and Toronto are also independent? 


A. Also independent. ; 

Q. Have you ever played the Maryland Theatre in Baltimore? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is not a Keith theatre? 

A. No, that is a company. f 

Q. Have you ever played Wilmer & Vincent's theatres? 

A. Some of them. I believe I played Utica and Easton. 

Q. Those are not known as B. F. Keith theatres either, are 
they? 

A. No. 

Q. And the Poli theatres are operated by Mr. Poli? 

A. That is another independent circuit, yes. 

Q. But they are all booked through the B. F. Keith Vaude- 


Exchange? 

I understand so. 

That is to say you get your contracts for them through 
booking office? 

Yes. 
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arbitrary cancellations of contracts—I think I asked you 


jo 


that? 

A. I never had an instance of cancellation of a contract. I 
have had some instances of a shift of a week. 

Q. You know of the existence of houses operated by Marcus 
Loew in cities where there are theatres operated by managers 
booking through the United Booking Offices? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know of the existence of the Fox Cireutt? 

A. Yes, locally. 

Q. Do you consider that although one is a so-called small 
time theatre, and the Keith's theatres, or the United Booking 
Office circuits, are big time theatres, that they are in com- 
petition? 

A. I imagine they are. They are directly in the same line 
of business. You would consider it competition. 

Q. Is it a fact that when one runs a theatre with lots of 
headliners or a superior grade of acts and changes to a 4if- 
ferent price of admission, it makes them none the less ecom- 
petitors? 

A. Competitors in a similar line of business. 

Q. For the amusement of the public? 

A. Yes; I would consider it a competition if they played and 
eharged a nickel. 

Mr. Goodman: That !s all. 

Examiner Moore: We will take a little recess. 


RECESS. 


AL HERMAN 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION, 

By Mr. Goodman: 
Where do you live, Mr. Herman? 
Longacre Hotel, 47th street. 
You are an actor by profession? 
Yes, sir. 
What are you doing at the present time? 
The present time, playing Greenwich Follies, Nora Bayes’ 
theatre. 

Q. That is a sort of musical comedy? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been playing with the Greenwich 
Follies? 

A. Going on twelve weeks. 

Q. Prior to that time did you play in vaudeville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For how long a period have you played in vaudeviite 
theatres? 

A. In vaudeville theatres? 

Q. Yes. 

A. For fourteen or fifteen years. 

Q. Were you in the show business of any kind before that? 

A. Practically all my Ife. 

Q. Well, tel! us about when your vaudeville experience began, 
the beginning of your career. I am going backwards instead 
of forwards now. 

A. I have been In burlesque as well as dramatic, and se 
forth and so on. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q What does it mean to be tin ‘‘so forth and so on”? 

A. There are no other kinds ef show business outside of 
burlesque and dramatic, and outside of vaudeville, except 
moving picture houses playing tn smaller theatres. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Have you done that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your start in the show business, what did you 
do when you began? 

Just an ordinary illustrated singer—song alide singer. 
How many years ago is that? 

Fifteen years ago. 

What did you get for doing that sort ef work? 

For that sort of work I got $25. 

Where was your first vaudeville engagement, and when? 
When was my first vaudeville engagement? 

Yes. About. I don’t wnt to be exact. 

What I term my real vaudeville engagement, when I 
went Into vandeville, Is about twelve years ago. 

Q. Was that so-called smal! time or big time? 

A. Small time. 

Q For whom did you work then? 

A. There was not any individual circuits in those days; & 
was here and there, independent. ; 


In your eight yeara have you ever hea any controversies 


Q. Tell ws how you got your engagements in those days, 
that fs to say, whether -ou went to one particular office of 
whether you had to go about in different places. 


A. Well, we had to go to one individual office and sometimes 
we had to show what merchandise we had to sell, and at other 
times, if they knew us, they put us on, they took our word 
for it. 

Q. For whom did you work then? 

A. I cannot remember the names. As I say, they were in- 
dependent circuits and I don't remember the names of those 
Managers at that time. 

Q. How many shows a day did you do then? 

A. On an average I did six or seven or eight or nine shows 
a day. 


Q. And what salary did you get? 

A. In those days I was getting $35 a week. 

Q. What kind of an act did you do then? 

A. The same style act I am doing today. 

Q. That ts black-faced comedian? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever play the Loew Circuit? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. When? 

A. About five years ago. 

Q. And what salary did you get on the Loew Circuit? 

A. It varied from $200 to $250. 

Q. How many shows a day did you do? 

A. Three, four and five. 

Q. Did you play for William Fox? 

A. Yes, str. 

Q. How much @id you get there, how much did he pay you? 

A. The same figure. 

Q. When was that, before or after the Loew Circuit? 

A. About the same time. 

Q. Did you ever play the Pantages Circuit? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What other small time have you played? 

A. Sullivan-Considine, and I was with— 

Q. When was that? 

A. About six years ago. 

Q. How much were you paid there? 

A. Varied from two hundred to two hundred and fifty. 

Q. And when did you first play the Keith Circuit? 

A. About five years ago. 

Q. What satary did you start on there with? 

A. Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Q. Did your salary thereafter go up again? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Tell us what the progress was. 

A. Well, they first paid me $250, and they raised me te 
$300; and then they raised me to $350; and when I finisheé 


with them 1 was getting $400 a week. 
Q. Doing two shows a day? 


A. Yes 
Q. Play on the Orpheum Circuit? 
A. Yes 


Q. How much @did they pay you? 

A. Four hundred @ollars. 

Q. May I ask what you are getting in this Greenwich Follies 
if you have no objection to stating that? 

A. No, sir; $500 a week. 

Q. And, as you said before, you worked entirely alone? 

Fou; att. 

Q. You have no assistants to pay? 

A. That is all, just myself. 


Q. Now, when you played small time Marcus Locw and Fex 
and Sullivan-Considine, did you employ an agent, a personal 
representative or agent? 


A. No. I did my business individually. 

Q. When you played the Keith time or the Orpheum time 
did you employ an agent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did anybody connected with the Keith Circuit, or the 
United Booking Offices, or the Orpheum Circuit, suggest te 
you that you should have an agent? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you please explain then why you employed an agent? 

A. Well, I figured it was a necessity. 

Q. In what way? 

A. Why, I believed it was this way, that an actor cannot 
do business for himself, he Is not smart enough; he must have 
a middle man to take care of his business while he is out on 
the road, otherwise he does not work, to my way of thinking. 

Q. Of course, you were paying into the Untied Booking 
Offices five per gent. when you booked through that ofce? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In addition to the five per cent. which you paid your agent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you satisfied with that condition of affairs? 

A. Positively. 

Q. Who are your agents? 

A. Morris and Fiel. 

Q. Have they also been your personal representatives im 
helping you in your legitimate engagements? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About contracts, have you ever had any arbitrary can- 
eellations, or what you thought were arbitrary? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You found the managers with whom you 4id business in 
vaudeville on the various circuits, men who kept their word? 


A. So far as I am concerned; yes, sir. 

Q I am talking of your personal experiences only. 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Were you ever a member of the White Rats? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you a member of the 'N. V. A.? 

A. I was at one time, but not at present. 

Q. Are you a member of the Actors’ Equity Association? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. The Actors’ Equity Association is affiliated with the White 
Rats Actors’ Union in some way? 

A. I believe they are. 


Q. The Actors’ Equity Association being the legitimate branch 
of the theatrical profession? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of the White Rats League? 

A. In vaudevilie. 

Q. Do you know what is meant by the clause referred to 
here as the closed shop in vaudeville, or in the theatrical 
business? 

A. Do I know what is meant by it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It means if a man is not a White Rat, he cannot play im 
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any vaudeville bill unless he is a member of the White Rats. 

Q. Are you in favor of that policy? 

A. No, sir. 

Why? 

A. Why, I believe there is a lot of talent in this world, and 
ff they have any talent they have no trouble in securing an 
engagement, and I believe that those fellows who have not any 
talent that are in our profession and do not have the mer- 
chandise to sell, are the men that are making the trouble. 

Q. You believe those are ihe men who constitute mest of the 
White Rats? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. In regard to try-outs, have you had any experience as to 
the necessity of try-outs of your acts before presenting them 
to a regular audience? 

A. I have at times at my own will. 

Q. You have done so at your own will? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could not tell in advance whether it was going to 
take three days or a week or what length of time the try-out 
would take, could you? ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You as an actor don’t expect to get the same salary, or 
in other words, anywhere the same salary that you would get 
regularly, when you are merely trying an act out? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you met and talked with many vaudeville actors, 
have you, in the past eight years that you have been in 
vaudeville? 

A. JY have some—but in regards to what? 

Q. In regards to vaudeville conditions and 

rievances, if any? 

A. Yes, at times. 

Q. You think you are in a fair way to voice an opinion as 
to what seems to be the cause of any discontent that does 
exist in vaudeville or that has existed? I don’t want you to 
express any opinion unless you have talked with a large num- 
ber of actors and think you know what the trouble is. 

A. Well, as I say, the standard actors, as I know of, have 
had no trouble. It is only the fellows, as I told you, that 
haven’t the merchandise to sell, they are the ones that are 
causing all the trouble and they seem to think that they 
cannot get in. We don’t keep anybody out. It is the same 
as with a man selling shoes or shirts or hats or coats; if he 
hasn't got the merchandise he cannot sell it, and if he has got 
it he can sell it, and if he hasn't it to sell the next fellow 
can sell it. 

Q. You haven't any difficulty in getting from Loew's Circuit 
to the United Booking Office time, have you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The fact that you had worked in small time did not seem 
to hinder you from getting the big time? 

A. Not a bit. 

Q. Have you played abroad in any theatres on the other side? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would you call them, 
played there? 

A. We call them variety theatres. 

Q. What states or countries has that been in? 

A. Australia—Melbourne and Sydney. 

Q. Did you play in France or in England? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do our theatres here compare with those in Australia? 

A. Our theatres? Why, it is out of the question. They can- 
mot compare with our theatres over here. 

Q. So far as conveniences for the actor are concerned? 

A. Cannot compare whatsoever. 

Q. Do we give a higher or lower form of entertainment here 
than there? 

A. Well, as far as the entertainment is concerned, 
@ very high!y educated entertainment over there. 

Q. Does it compare favorably with it in this country? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now are there many American actors playing over there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any occasion in making contracts 
through the United Booking Offices or booking, to ask that the 


their personal 


vaudeville theatres, that you 


they give 


cancellation clause be stricken out of that contract or be 
inserted? 
A. No. 
CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. Walsh: 


that you employ an agent to 
that is it, that is the object? 


Q. I understand, Mr. Herman, 
procure bookings for you primarily, 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, for what do you employ an agent? 

A. As I said before, the average actor cannot do his business 
=the average actor cannot talk for himself, and he needs a 
middle man to do his business. 

Q. Yes? 
A Yor 
mess while I am playing in Chicago, I cannot do business in 
New York, and that is why I am paying a man five per cent, 

to take care of my business while I am on the road. 

Q. What does that business include, Mr. Herman? 

A. It is the taking care of my bookings, where I could not 


instance, I am playing in Chicago. I cannot do bust- 


take care of them myself. 
Q. That is, looking after the bookings for you? 


Q. Seeing that you get the bookings? 

A. Yes, sir. Not exactly that, but taking care of my routes 
and billing, and so forth; taking care of my mail; taking care 
ef my incidentals that may have to be taken care of and 
bookings while I am out on the road. 

Q. What do you mean by taking care of your mail? 

A. Well, supposing the Keith people write me they want me 
to play a certain town at a certain figure; it goes through their 
offices, they write me and ask me my opinion and I write the 
answer, what I should judge is about right; I write them back 
and tell them what I think they shouid do, and then I ieave 
all my business in their hands. I don’t care to talk to the 
man that I am doing business with, that is why I have him 
as my manager. 

Q. That ts why you have your agent? 

A. AS my personal representative. 

Q. You let him go and talk for you? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You also pay five per cent. to the Keith Vaudeville Ex- 
change? 


A. Yes, air. 

Q. What ts that for? 

A. (No answer.) 

Q. Why do you hesitate? Does it take you a long time to 
G@etermine what you pay that for? 

A. I could not say what that is for. 

Q. Weil, if that is your answer, that is aplenty. You were 


talking about these Australian theatres, Mr. Herman, and you 
gay they give a highly educated entertainment. What do you 
mean by that? The character of the play is higher? 

A. Well, as far as education of the entertainment is con- 
cerned, it is the same class of vaudeville we give them over 
here, but they pay a lot more money in Europe than they do 
over here. 

Q. In Europe? I thought you were talking about Australia. 

A. I class Australia as Europe, it is another continent. 

Q. They pay more money? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: Just a minute. Pardon me for interrupting, 
but don’t mind the snickers and laughs of the hangers-on back 
here (referring to the baek of the room). 

The Witness: I am not paying any attention to it. 

Mr. Goodman: They are here at each session, and they are 
not the working actor. 

The Witness: I am not paying any attention to what is 
going on back there. 

Q. You say they pay more money over there, Mr. Herman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does that result in, in a higher class of talent? 

A. No; I think that the people in that part of the country, 
that is, in Europe, they love entertainment over there, and you 
must understand, of course, the American artists have to travel 
a long distance to get over there and they expect more money 
to go over there, and they don't hesitate to give it, and so we 
do get it. 

Q. I see, 
or less? 

A. No, just practically the 

Q. You say you belong to 
Mr. Herman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you belong to that for, what 
belonging to it? 

A. Why, it is just merely to get an equitable contract. 

Q. I understand from that, that is brought about by a desire 
of the actors to procure a contract from the managers which 
is fair and equitable to the actors? 

A. To all concerned, yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a member of the N. V. A.? 

A. N. V. A. I was, but I am not at the present time. 

Q. When did you join, Mr. Herman? 

A. When the organization first came in vogue. 

Q. What was the object of that, what was the motive that 
prompted you to join the N. V. A.? 

A. What was it that prompted me? 

Q. Yes. What was the motive, what was the moving cause 
as to why you joined the N. V. A.? 

A. My object was for an actors’ club, to have a place where 
an actor could go and rest. 

Q. Did you get a letter from your agent at that time sug- 
gesting that you join the N. V. A.? 

I don’t remember. 

Who was your agent at that time? 

Morris and Fie}. 

Morris and Fiel? 

Yes, sir. 

You may have gotten a letter from them suggesting that 
you join? 

A. I don’t remember. 

RE-DIRECT 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Mr. Herman, the Actors’ Equity Association of which you 
are a member is not seeking the closed shop in the legitimate 
branch of theatricals, is it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And the question of equitable contracts does not embrace 
a closed shop, does it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that the Actors’ Equity Association has 
signed an agreement of settlement with the legitimate theatrical 
managers in which they make no claim to a closed shop? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. It was a claim which was abandoned, 
Herman? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Abandoned by 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were asked by Mr. Walsh what you paid five per 
cent. to the United Booking Offices for, and you said you didn’t 
know. Let me ask you, do you know what the business of the 
United Booking Offices is, do you know what it is they have 
up there? 

A. Well, I know they 

Q. What happens up 
know? 

A. In what way do you mean? 

Q. You have some idea what they are doing up 
are finding jobs for actors, aren't they? 

A. Oh, yes, they are always doing that. 

Q. That is the place where your persona! rep: 


Do they charge the patrons of the theatre more, 


same as we get over here. 
the Actors’ Iiquity Association, 


is the object in 


EXAMINATION. 


is that no so, Mr. 


the Actors’ Equity Association? 


are under a heavy expense. 
in the United Booking Offices, do you 


there? 


They 


“sentative goes 


for you, as you said? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. To get you employment, isn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Weill, would it occur to you that the five per cent. that 


you paid to the United Booking Offices is for these facilities, 
the facilities of being able to get to that office and go to 
that office? 

A. You mean for this agent of mine to go to the offices? 


Q. Yes, in your case you prefer to have your agent speak 
for you. 
A. Well, as I say, so far as the five per cent. is concerned, 


they deduct the five per cent. off your salary; it was a thing 
that I never did give it a thought for what they di4 take it 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know that they maintain an office where actors and 
managers, or actors’ agents, can meet 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been in the office? 

A. I have been in the Keith office since I have been under 
their contract, I believe, not more than three times: in fact, I 
have never been tn Mr. Murdock’s or Mr. Albee’s office. 

RE-CROSS EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Mr. Herman, you said that you came to an agreement 
with the managers in which the clause referring to closed 


shop was abandoned, or in other words, their claim for a closed 
shop was abandoned? 
A. So far as I know, yes 


Q. And this agreement came about after the strike on the 
part of the legitimate actors? 

A. What is that? 

Q. Was this agreement 
during the strike? 

A. No, about that time, after the strike and before. 

Q. This agreement was a settlement of the strike? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 


LEE KOHLMAR 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, having been first duty 
sworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION, 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. What is your address, Mr. 
you? 

A. 700 West 179th street: and I am 45 years of age. 

Q. How long have you been in the various branches of the 
theatrical business? 

A. About 28 years. 

Q. And you are an actor? 

A. That I would not say. 

Mr. Walsh: Altogether too modest. 

Mr. Goodman: It is, very! 

A (continuing). It is pretty 
believe it. 


brought about after the strike of 


Kohlmar? And how old are 


This is unusual! 


hard to make your audience 


Q. You have been in what branch of the theatrical business? 

A. In all branches. 

Q. Dramatic? 

A. Dramatic, legitimate dramatic, musical comedy and vaude- 
Ville. 

Q. How did you start in the show business, in what branch? 

A. The legitimate. 

Q. The dramatic fleld or the musical fleld? 

A. The dramatic and musical comedy both. 

Q. Give us the names of some of the better known plays in 


which you have appeared in the dramatic or musical comedy 
field. 

A. Well, in the dramatic fleld for three years I played the 
part of August Prunes in the ‘‘Music Master’’ with Dave 
Warfield. 

Q. Dave Warfield starred in that play? 

A. Starred in that play, yes. I also was playing with the 
Rose Stahl Company, ‘‘Maggie Pepper."’ | was five years inf 
the productions of ‘‘Potash & Perlmutter,’’' three years at the 
La Salle in musical comedy. I was with Blanche Ring in 
“The Yankee Girl.’’ I was with Marie Dressler in ‘‘Misprint,”’ 
Do you want me to give you some more? 

Q. How long did you say you were in the New York Theatre? 

A. At the New York Theatre two years in the “Hall of 
Fame,’ and the ‘King’s Carnival’ twenty years ago 

Q. For how long a time have you been playing in vaudeville? 

A. Well, the last three years, and then on and off, I Aare 
say about ten years on and off. 

Q. And over what circuits have you played in vaudeville? 

A. I have played Orpheum, Keith's Circuits, and for Wiiilam 
Morris when he had his theatre. 

Q. Did you always employ a personal agent or representative 
in connection with your vaudeville engagements? 

A. No, most of the time I have been my own agent. 
present time I am under an agent's management. 

Q. When you were playing in this dramatic and musical 
comedy field or productions, did you employ a personal repre- 
sentative or agent? 

A. No. 

Q. Who is your manager which you speak of now? 

A. Lewis & Gordon. 


At the 


Q. And what do you pay them? 
A. I pay them nothing, I have a salary. 
Q. Oh, you have a salary? 


A. I have a salary, Iam under contract with Lewis & Gordon. 

Q. They produce the act that you are playing? 

A. They produce the act, yes. 

Q. How many people in the act? 

A. Three besides myself. ~ 

Q. And may I ask what salary 
have any objections you needn't tell. 

A. No, I don't want to tell. 

Q. Now, do you know what the act gets, what Lewis & 
Gordon get from the various theatres at which the act plays? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any 


you draw from them? If you 


objection to stating that? 


A. Well, I don't know whether they would want me te 
state it or not, being their act. 

Q. I don't suppose they care, as the booking office knows 
what it is anyway. 

Q. It doesn’t matter nftich whether the public knows or 
the actors know how much it is an act gets? 

A. Well, at the present time, for big time houses, the act 
gets $700 

Q. Has that act been played any in small time theatres? 

A. Try-outs 

Q. Try-outs? 

A. Yes 

Q. Do you believe in try-outs or are you opposed to an*act 


being tried out? 

A. Oh, you have to try out an act. 

Q. How long have you ever tried out an act? 

A. It all depends on what sort of an actor you are and the 
sort of people you have with you. 

Q. Have you ever played Marcus Loew's Circuit? 

A. No. 

Q. You have played only 

A. Big time. 

Q. When you were playing your own act, 
time before your contract with Lewis & Gor 
understand? 

A. Yes 

Q. What was that, 

A. A sketch 

Q. And will you tell 
Keith Circuit? 

A. Well, that Is not where I went; I 
Morris time at that time. 

Q. Were you playing for William Morris? 

A. Yes. 

Q When you were playing for him what did you get? 
A 
Q. 


big time? 


referring to the 
lon production, you 


a sketch? 


us how much you got then from the 


went in the William 


I really could not tell you that now. 

Can you tell us this, what your experience in vaudeville 
has been, whether you have received more from year to year, 
or less from year to year? Was your salary on the upgrade 
or downgrade? 

A. Well, I have not received more the last two years, but I 
never was on the downgrade—never going dowm 
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Q@. That ts what I mean, you keep the same rate? 
A. If I cannot go up, at least I stay stable. 


Q. What experience have you had with regard te cancella- 
tions of your contracts «fter they were made? Have you ever 
been cancelled on short notice? 

A. Oh, yes, that has happened. 

Q. Well, tell us about it. 

A. Well, it is only last season that it happened I was trans- 
ferred on short notice, that the bookings were changed. 

Q. On what circuit was this? 

A. The Orpheum Circuit. 

Q. Did the Orpheum Circuit make good in any way, or what? 
Just what happened as a result of it? 

A. Well, that I don’t know, whether they made good; I do 
mot think so. The change was made. 

You mean that your route was changed? 
Some of the dates were changed. 

The dates were changed? 

Yes. 


And your act was not cancelled, then? 
Oh, no. 
You got paid for those dates, then, didn’t you? 


. Yes, I played them eventually, but they changed the dates. 

Q. Do you see any objection to an artist who employs @ 
personal representative or of his having a personal representa- 
tive and paying him five per cent. and at the same time paying 
five per cent. to the booking office through which the booking 
is procured? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. What ts your judgment about that situation? 

A. Personal representatives have two offices, one in the Times 
Building and one in the Palace Theatre; they have to have a 
clerical force; they have to represent me. They are not getting 
paid except from me, and they are not going to do that, because 
I am Kohimar and have got a pretty face. 

Q@ Did anybody ever suggest to you in the United Booking 
Offices that you employ an agent? 

A. No. 

Q Im wo far as the United Booking Offices are concerned, ée 
you understand what the five per cent. is paid for to them? 

A. Yes. I think it has lessened the work of the actor a great 
deal. He does not have any more trouble with the photographs 
being sent off to the houses, we do not have to make out any 
billing matter, it is all being done by the office or through them 
now, it has lightened our work, and makes sure that the billing 
matter and the photographs arrive in time and get to the house, 
and they have to employ a clerical force up there to do it all. 

@ Have you ever visited the United Booking Offices? 

A. Quite often. 

Q. In connection with bookings or personally? 

A. In connection with bookings sometimes, and personally. 

Q Well, have you ever found any particular difficulty about 
Deing admitted to the United Booking Offices and seeing any- 
body that you sought? 

A. No, I have. not. 

Q. Have you ever heard of a place up there called the ‘Bull 
pen’? 

A. What? 

@. Have you ever heard of a place up there called the ‘Bull 
pen’’? 

A. No. 

Q@. Did you ever hear any actors refer to a place up there as 
the’Bull pen’’? 

A. No, never, May I ask you where that place is supposed 
to be? 

Q. I will have to refer you to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who is the 
witness in this case who has testified, I don’t know; he seems 
to know about it. He is the president of the White Rats. Are 
you a member of the Actors Equity Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you or have you been a member of the White Rats 
Actors Union? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And are you a member still of the White Rats? 

A. No. 

Q. What 4id you do, did you resign or what? How did you 
@ever your connection with the White Rats? 

A. I don't think I ever severed it. 

Q Are you still paying your dues? 

A. No, I stopped that. 

Q. Then you dropped out? 

A. I dropped ut, yes. 

Q. Well, instead of resigning, it was a case where you dropped 
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out? 

A. Well, when this trouble came on with the White Rats and 
the booking offices, I was in England, I was not here. 

Q. You were where? ' 

A. I was in England. I was not here in 1916-1917, I was 
ever in London, so I didn’t know of anything that was going 
on over here at all, and I was going to resign from the White 
Rats, as I was not here it was not necessary, I simply did not 
send in my dues any more. 

Q. Were you in favor of the closed shop In vaudeville? 

A. No, I am not in favor of any closed shop in any of our 
branches, that is, in any of the branches of our business. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because we are artists; we are unique in our talent? A 
Manager wants my services and he does not want anybody else’s 
services; and if he does want us, we can make our own salary 
and get it. 

Q. Let me ask you, did you see any of the printed notices 
fn Variety signed by Mr. Mountford and by the White Rats 
Actors Union during 1916 and 19177? 

Mr, Walsh: I understand he was in England during that time. 

Mr. Goodman: But the paper goes over there. 

A. Yes; oh, yes, perhaps I did not know about it. 

Q. Well, do you know whether you did or not? 

A. Well, I read Variety, but I am not certain, I could mot 
say for sure that I did know of that. 

Q. Did you get Variety over in England? 

A. Oh, yes, regularly. 

Q. Were you in favor of the series of articles or propaganda 
that was then written by Mr. Mountford about the closed shop? 

A. That I really could not say or answer now as to what my 
opinion was in 1916. I don’t know any more, and I do not 
think I was close enough, being over in England. I was a very 
busy man over there, staging plays and se forth. 

Q. Let me ask you, did the Actors Equity Association agitate 
for the closed shop? 

A. No. 

Q. They never asked for the closed shop? 

A. No, I don't think so. 

Q. That is the legitimate branch of the theatricals? 

A. Absolutely, yes. 

Q Ie that respect the demands of the vamleville branch, when 
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they demanded a closed shop was entirely different from the 
@emands of the legitimate actor? 


A. What? 


Q I say in that respect they were entirely opposed to the 
demand of the vaudeville branch, that ts the vaudeville branch 
and the lecitimate branch? 


A. Did the White Rats ask for a closed shop? 


Q. They did, yes. Your answer is that they were distinct and 
different? 


A. I would say that hat would be my answer, that you could 

not have a closed shop as far as our artistry is concerned, 
CROSS EXAMINATION, 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You are now employed by agents, Mr. Kohlmar? 

A. Yes. That is, I am not employed by them. 

Q. Just what is the system? 

A. They are my managers. 

A. Yes. 

A. And I have an understanding with them to get just a 
certain amount of salary, and I have not even a contract with 
them. 

Q. They have made no contract with you? 

A. No, I take my salary out every week. 

Q. And they get t' balance? 

A. They get the balance and pay the other people, and com- 
missions that are taken out of it. 

Q. When did you join the Actors’ Equity Association, Mr. 
Kohlmar? 

A. Six years ago, ’ am quite sure. 

About six years ago? 

Yes. 

Were you at a meeting at the Hote! Astor? 

Yes, sir. 

A general meeting in Maz of this year? 

Oh, no, I was not here. 

Do you know whether or not at that meeting a resolution 
passed in favor of the closed shop? 

I was not there, I could not say, I could not tell you. 
Could you say whether or not such a resolution was passed? 
No, I could not, I do not remember as I was not here. 
What do you understand by closed shop? 

By closed shop I understand being that just such people 
perform that are passed upon or belong to a certain society 
ef actors. 

Q. That fs, they are required to belong to something? 

A. To some organization. 

Q. That is, belong to some organization? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: First I offer in evidence a list of acts booked 
Girect in the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, during the sea- 
gon of 1917 and 1918, by which I mean acts who paid only five 
per cent. to the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, there being 
no personal representative, 

(The same was received in evidence and was marked Re- 
spondent’s Exhibit No. 128, and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence a similar list of acts booked 
direct through the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange for the 
season of 1918-1919. 

(The same was received in evidence, marked Respondent’s 
Exhibit No. 128, and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence a list of acts booked through 
the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange for more than one season, 
showing the salaries from season to season, from the season 
of 1914-15 to the pres t season of 1919-1920. 

(The same was received in evidence, marked Respondent's 
Exhibit 130, and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I offer a list in evidence of acts that have 
Played for the Marcus Loew Circuit, and also houses in the 
United Booking Offices. in 1915 apparently to January, 1919. 

(The same was received in evidence, marked Respondent’s 
Exhibit No. 131, and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence a statement showing all 
the theatres booked through the United Booking Offices, family 
department, for the week of January 27th, 1919, with the names 
of the acts booked that week and played that week and the 
salaries paid to each act; it also shows the t «1 salary paid 
by each theatre. That is a complete list of all of the time 
booked in the family department at that time, and it is about 
the same now. I may add that the reason that this statement 
is dated January 27, 1919, is because it was gotten out at the 
time when we were holding hearings, and I expected to offer it 
then and it is quite a job, and I have not had it done over again, 
th» salaries are about the same and the houses are paying about 
the same. 

(The statement was thereupon received in evidence, marked 
**Respondent’s Exhibit No. 132,’ and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I also offer in evidence a statement, similar 
to the one just offered, but this is for the so-called big time, 
showing for the week of February 3, 1919, all the theatres booked 
fn the so-called big time department of the B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange of the acts booked for the theatre and the sal- 
ary paid to each. Of course, it shows the total salnries paid by 
each theatre per week. 

(The statement was thereupon received in evidence, marked 
*"Respondent’s Exhibit No. 133,'’ and is forwarded herewith.) 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence a list showing the names 
of vaudeville acts that played in theatres booked throughout the 
United Booking Offices; then following that a showing of the 
theatres that were booked through the United Booking Offices 
in which these acts played; then showing theatres booked 
through the United Booking Offices which re-engaged these same 
acts. 

Mr. Walsh: I understand that this ts a record for the year 
1913 until—what time its that? 

Mr. Goodman: This is a list from about August, 1913, to about 
the Ist of August, 1915. 

Mr. Walsh: And I suppose it has got tn it some of the houses 
er theatres that appear in the list at that time that have been 
booked by the U. B. O. at the present time, that is, are now 
being booked by the U. B. O.? 

Mr. Goodman: Some of them, yes. For example, the River- 
wide Theatre, New York, it was then operated by William Fox 
as a small time vaudeville theatre and now is operated by the 
B. F. Keith as part of the B. F. Keith Circuit as a big time 
waudeville theatre. 

Mr. Walsh: And the Poli Theatres at New Haven and Spring- 
field, how about them? 

Mr. Goodman: Poli theatres do not appear here as having 
been booked in anywhere except in the United Booking Offices 
at any time. 

Mr. Walsh: Don’t they? I thought I saw in ther: the Hamil- 
ton, at Syracuse, and the Riveria, of New York, and the Scully 
Theatre of Boston? 

Mr, Goodman: What is Mr. Casey’s statement about that Met? 
The following theatres appearing upon Respondent’s Exhibit 


— 


284, which were not booked by the United Booking Offices and 

have since been booked by the United Booking Offices or are now 

being booked by the United Booking Offices, 


Mr, Casey: The Riverside in New York was small time, 
booked by William Fox, now booked as part of the B. F. Keith 
circuit of theatres. The Scully Theatre, Boston, Is a part of the 
Gordon Circuit, all small time, and has been booked for, I think, 
the last six weeks or thereabouts through the United Family 
Department. The Olympia, Boston, the game. Th: Lyric, In- 
diarapolis, was booked for a few weeks out of the Chicago 
office of the U. B. O., small time. The Francais, Montreal, was 
booked for a few number of weeks through the United Booking 
Offices, smal! time. 

Mr. Walsh: Was not the Family in Rochester? 


Mr. Casey: No, tt was booked by Gus Sun. 

Mr. Walsh: Who was the Fulton in Brooklyn booked by er 
are they booked by now? 

Mr. Casey: That is in the Marcus Loew circuit. 

Mr. Walsh: How about the American in New York? 

Mr. Casey: That is alse Marcus Loew. 

Mr. Walsh: At that time was it booked by William Morris in 
1913? 


Mr. Casey: I don’t think so, in 1913 and 1914; the Loew - 


office took it over about 1910. 

Mr. Walsh: How about the Empress in Detroit? 

Mr. Casey. Detroit? 

Mr. Walsh: Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Casey: There is a house in Grand Rapids booked by the 
U. B. O., and I think the name is the Empress. I have for 
gotten 

Mr. Walsh: Who books the Knickerbocker in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Casey: Sheedy. 

(The statement was received in evidence and marked ‘'Re- 
spondent’s Exhibit No. 134). 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence a list of acts played at the 
Winter Garden, controlled by the Shubert theatrical interests, 
and afterward played over the Keith Circuit. This list also 
shows some of these acts played the Central Theatre, which is 
a theatre giving Sunday vaudeville shows operated by and con- 
trolled by the Shubert interests, and covers the period from 
about the beginning of the season, 1917, down to about October, 
1918. As an explanation we will take the first act of this list, 
Fred Ardath and Company played the Winter Garden October 
7, 1917, that must have been some Sunday show where they 
gave vaudeville, and then on October 8, 1917, it played over 
the Keith Circuit for a period of twenty-five weeks. 

Mr. Walsh: They were in a production, weren't they? 

Mr. Goodman: They may have been, but I do not care what 
they were in. The object is to show acts that have played a 
vaudeville engagement at the Winter Garden on a Sunday which 
subsequently played over the Keith Circuit. 

(The same was received in evidence and marked ‘‘Respondent’s 
Exhibit No. 135.) 

Mr. Walsh: In reference to those other exhibits that have 
been offered in evidence, I make no admission as io their au- 
thenticity 

Mr. Goodman: They are subject to correction. 

Mr. Walsh: And I simply admit that if the witnesses were 
called as to the figures and statements made in the exhibits that 
they would so testify. 

Examirnr Moore: These papers are not to be copied into the 
record, simply made up and offered as exhibits? 

Mr. Goodman: Yes. 

We will stipulate that the B. F. Keith Exchange, formerly 
named the United Booking Offices, is doing business in the city 
of New York under a lUcense issued by the Commissoiner of 
Licenses of the city of New York, to conduct a theatrical agency 
and has done so since 1910; that the Marcus Loew Booking Agency 
similarly holds license from the Commissioner of Licenses to do a 
theatrica! employment agency business and hasheldsimilar licenses 
for a period of years back, I do not know just how many. And 
also that the Amalgamated Vaudeville Agency similarly holds a 
license from the Commissioner of Licenses in the city of New 
York in which the Moss and Briii circuits and other theatres 
book their attractions. 

Mr. Walsh It is also admitted that William Fox has a sim- 
lar bocking office license? 

Mr. Goodman: They have an office. 

Mr. Walsh: And that they book without a license. 

Mr. Goodman: That I do not know. I know that William 
Fox operates a chain of vaudeville theatres, but what the con- 
dition of his bysiness is I do not know, he ig not a respondent 


TONY E. HUNTING 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, having been first dulp 
sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Your age and address, Mr. Hunting? 

A. My age is 34 years old last June. My address is Fale 
haven, New Jersey. 

How long have you been in the show business? 
Thirty-one years. 

You come of a family of theatrical people? 

Yes, sir, I was born with a circus. In fact, I have meg 
off the road in thirty-four years. 

Your father and mother were both tn the circus? 
Foth owned a circus. 

At the present time you are doing a vaudeville act? 
Yes, sir. 

Playing where? 

At the Koyal Theatre this week. 

That is a part of the Keith Circuit? 

Yes. 

Booked through the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange? 
Yes, sir. 

How many people In your company? 

Two, my wife and myself. 

And the name of the act is Hunting and Francis? 
Hunting and Francis. 

What is the nature of the act? 

Comedy, singing and dancing act. 

Did you make your start in the show business in the 
cus, did you do any work in the circus? 

A, Yea, 

Q. From the circus where did you graduate to? 

A. I left the circus when I was about twelve years of age, 
I was an apprenticed boy when I was eight, and when I was 
thirteen I left the circus and I went with a burlesque show for 
a couple of years. After that two years with the buriesque 
show then I went into vaudeville, My first show was ‘‘Figuerra”. 
im an European and American concern, I have been In vaude 
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Wille for about three years when my brother and I had a show 
together. 

@ You started up in vaudeville about when? 

A I was about fifteen years of age when I had my first 
waudeville experience. 


Q That is about twenty years ago? 

A. Yes. 

Q@ How much was your salary then tn vaudeville? 

A. Well, that is hard to tell; I was with a family then, the 
Four Huntinga I was getting my first year, I think, $15 or 
$18. 

Q. That is your individual share? 

A. Yes, the family paid me, you understand. 

Q. Who constituted these Four Huntings? 

A My brother, his wife, his father-in-law and myself. 

Q How long did the act, that is, the act of the four of you 
f@ontinue in vaudeville? 

A. Abouc eleven or twelve years, I belleve, something like 
that. 

Q. Will you state at the various stages what salary they used 
to receive? 

A. Well, it was, for the first two seasons, I do not know 
exactly what they got; I know I got a little raise each year, 
from $18 to $22 to $25 and then $30, and I know that finally 
the last season they got $500, and we each had an equal share, 
that is the four of us had an equal share, and that $125 was 
my share, the last four years. . 

Q. Was it after that that you and your wife went out in this 
present act? 

A. Well, no, the first three years after I was married the 
Keith office booked the two acts together, booked the family, 
the Four Huntings and my wife, she had a single turn, and 
they used to book the two acts on the same bill. ' 

Q. That is so that you and your wife—— 

A. So that my wife and I could be together. 

Q. How long did that continue, did they do that? 

A. Two years; thet I left the family and went to work with 
my wife, my own act. 

Q. How long have you been playing in this act with your 
wife alone? 

A. This is the eighth season—eight years. 

Q. Wha, salary did you secure in this act with your wife? 

A. You want me to tell that here? 

Q. Yes? 

A. $275. 

Q. And after that did you get more money? 

A. Yes. I managed to squeeze a little raise each year for 
changing my act a bit, something in the act, and someting 
in the scenery and stuff, so that I could get a little riise. 

Q. Of course, you had to keep your act up to the publie de- 
mand, the changing of taste, to make it a success, that is, 
chang2s ars necessary from year to year of an act in the vaude- 
ville business in a vaudeville act? 

A. Very necessary. 

Q. How much are you getting now, you and your wife to- 
gether? 

A. Together, from $425 to $450, two salaries. 

Q. When you were getting the lower salary with your wife, 
you were only doing two shows a day? 

A. Only two shows a day, and one or two weeks in Erie, Pa., 
I did three; that is the only week on this season, if I remember, 

Q. Have you any other circuits that you work over except 
the Keith and the Orpheum circuits? 

A. Never; never have in vaudeville. Never played anything 
else. 

Q. Do you recall how much your wife got when she was play- 
ing on the same bill with the Four Huntings and by herself? 

A. $125. 

Q. How many years was she playing alone? 

A. Two years. 

Q. Was that her salary both years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had a special agent or representative to control 
you in connection with your bookings? 

A. Yes; I have always had an agent. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. I had one man, Mr. Plunkitt, I think, for thirteen years 
altogether; since he started. 

Q. How did you come to have him as your agent? 

A. At the time we were being handled by Barney Meyers, 
and I believe that Mr. Plunkitt was in the office and worked 
for Mr. Meyers, and when Mr. Plunkitt went Into the business 
for himself, I think that the family was the first act and the 
only act that went with him, and we were with him for two 
years, and then I went to France, after those two years, and 
when I was over in France, of course, I did not need any of 
his assistance. 

Q. What were you doing over there? 

A. Entertaining. 

Q. Who did you go over there for? 

A. For the Overseas Entertainment Company. 

Q. Who formed your company; who went with you? 

A. My wife and myself. 

Q. How long were you over there? 

A. Fifteen months altogether. 

Q. What did you receive for your services over there? 

A. Nothing; only my expenses. I was given an expense 
account, a monthly @rawing account each month. 

Q. Who sent you over there? 

A. The Overseas Theatrical League. 

Q. Mr. Albee in charge of that league? 

A. He was the vice-president, and Mr. Cohan, George M. 
Cohan, was the president. 

Q. Do you know who furnished the funds for carrying on the 
Overseas League of which Mr. Cohan was president and Mr. 
Albee vice-president? 

A. No, sir; that I don’t know. All [ know is, I was at a 
meeting, and any one who was over draft age, or was not ia 
the draft could volunteer, and so we went over. 

Q. How much did you pay Plunkitt for serving you? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. And you paid the United Booking Offices & per cent. in 
addition? 

A. Also. 

Q. Is that arrangement satisfactory te you, or do you think 
ft is unsatisfactory? 

A. It has been satisfactory to me. I have had a chance te 
ehange the method of booking. What I mean is. I have had a 
chance to book direct. I have not booked direct this year. 
Really, as I say, I was over im France, and being over there, 
I wrote a letter to Mr, O'Brien and put it in his hands, although 
if I hadn't done that I think I could have booked my own act 
a fact, I have been sure of it. 

t trouble have you had about 
ever had any? contracts, if you have 
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A. No; ne trouble at all. 
@ You have always had good success in routes? 


A. Yes. Generally, I open up along in September and play 
along in May, the middle of May, and then I go home for the 
eummer. 

Q@ Are you a member of the N. V. A? 

A. Yes. 

Q Are you a White Rat? 

A. I was. 

Q. Have you resigned or dropped out? 

I. I resigned; yes. 

Q. Any reason for your resignation? 

A. Yes. My reason for my resignation was that I was in the 
order for a long while; I was in the original White Rats, the 
first strike. 

Q. Tell us fully what your reasons were? 

A. Well, I didn’t like the way the thing was being taken 
care of; I didn’t like the method that they were using, and 
the same with many another actor who was working at the 
time. I simply resigned. I could not see my way clear staying 
in an organization that was going to use the tactics that they 
were. I didn’t like the newspaper work to start with I[ 
thought it was antagonizing, and could not, as I see, get us any- 
where or anywhere near any agreement. It was not getting us 
anywhere; it was getting us all into trouble, and getting us 
deeper into a hole all the time; and th I have a little to look 
after. I have a little interest outside of the show business, 
I have a family and I have—my wife has a family that has to 
be taken care of, and some of the people that don’t care 
about taking care of their families and don’t look after their 
families, but let other people look after them for them, for- 
tunately have relations to take care of them, for such people 
it is all right, but I have something different to look after, 
and I have simply to use my own judgment, and that is what I 
thought was right, and I did use my own judgment and decided 
what to do and I did so. fi 

Q. Do you know what is meant by the closed shop in vaude- 
ville? 

A. So far as I can understand it means that—a closed shop 
means that whatever organization is in power its members may 
work and the others shall not work. 

Q. In other words, you have to be a member of a certain 
organization to get work, is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you in favor of that sort of policy? 

A. Not the closed shop, ne, sir; I don’t think it is practical 
at all in our business. 

Let us have the reason why you don’t think it fa prac- 
tical, Mr. Hunting. 

A. Well, T think it will hurt our standing; I think it will 
hurt our standing and our salaries. I believe that in our busi- 
ness the matter of the individuality has to play its part, and 
each individual has to fight his own battles to a certain extent. 
What I mean is in regard to that ts fighting about your own 
goods, do your acts, in keeping your acts up and fighting for 
your salary and for your routes. My routes do not come out 
there. I do not wait out there for them to send them down 
to me at Fairhaven. I cannot wait down there at Fairhaven, 
as they will not come down there; neither will my agent send 
them to me. I have got to come up here myself and fight for 
them and argue with them, fight with him, and try to show him 
where I should have this or that, or whatever it is I am 
after. There is lots of times I would not get things if I did 
mot come up and fight myself. 

Q. You think the personality and Individuality of the actor 
is something that you cannot unionize or standardize so as te 
make it necessary for you to be a member of a certain order and 
subject to the dictations of that ordér? 

A. Well, I do not think it can be carried so far as that as 
to make it a closed shop; that is what I don't believe is possible. 

Q. You think it would have a bad effect on the theatre itself, 
the closed shop? 

A. I think it would so far as the vaudeville actor is concerned, 
I don't know about the theatre: possibly it would in the 
theatre, too. 

Q. Anything that affects the vaudeville actor naturally would 
affect the theatre tn which he plays as a profession? 

A. Surely; T am only speaking from the actor's, standpoint, 
the actor's view. 

Q. Do you happen te know how bookings were produced 
fifteen years ago and twenty years ago? 

Fifteen years ago, yes. 

You do? 

Yes. 

In vaudewille? 

Yes. 

Was there any scientific method or system of booking t= 
those days? 

A. No, sir; there was not 

Q. Do you consider the methods employed in booking today 
superior to those in vogue in those days? 

A. In @ way, yes; but, of course, the same thing fifteen years 
ago, there were certain acts that were in demand; certain acts 
that were not {in demand, and the acts that were in demand 
were better. What I mean by ‘‘demand,"* I mean acts that the 
public wanted; they were working the same way as now. Then 
there was no—— In the St. James Building, I remember when 
I was a young fellow there was the same thing; there was a 
booking office. Of course, houses like Mr. Shea’s used te de 
their own booking in Buffalo and Toronto, and a few houses 
like that. 

Q Did you ever find tt necessary to try out your act and 
break it in before coming on to the regular bill? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ia there any specific time that you could determine fm 
advance of irying out am act as to the amount of time 4 
should take? 

A. It is all according to your company, according to your 
vehicle; you have got to consider those. You may have a play 
written for you, and then you go out and try to put it on for a 
week or two weeks or three weeks. It may take you that time 


hefore you cin get it into shape. Generally it does not take 
any long than four weeks to get an act and the people of 
the act in shape, but ft ts absolutely necessary to have these 


try-outs, as it would be absolutely foolish for an act to be put 
on in New York for any person to try to put an act on in New 
York befbre it has been tried out and gotten in shape. There 
are those actors that have that confidence, that they go ahead 
and have thelr try-outs on the stage of a New York theatre 
on their regular bill, but they are taken at a disadvantage 
in so doing it. 

Q. Now, what you say it that a try-out ts necessary and it te 
depending upon the ability of those who take part in it as te 
the length of time necessary for the try-out? 

A. And the material 

@ And the material? 


Yea 

@ Nobody can state or make a rule to fit every case exactly? 
A. Neo, I may well have an act and put it on, and the very 
first night it is a success, or the end of a week it is @ success, 
and it may be brought in and put on the regular dill. Still, 
that 


same author two years later may write an act for me and 
we may try it out for two weeks and keep on trying it out 
and not seem to get it Into shape, and he may have to come on, 
the author may have to come on and fix it up for me before 
it can be used. I cannot say how much time it is going to take 
for any try-out, so many things have to be taken into account. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. How long have you belonged to the N. V. A.? 

A. How long? 

Q Yes? 

A. Oh, I should judge three years. 

Q Your objection to the closed shop apples as weil to the 


N. V. A. as well as any other thing, I suppose? 


A. As to the closed shop? 

Q. I say the closed shop—— Your objection applies to the 
N. V. A. as well as any other organization? 

A. Yes; I object to a closed shop, yes, sir. 

Q. You have signed a contract in which you guaranteed that 
you were a member of the N. V. A.? 

A. No, sir. 

Q Would you sign such a contract ff presented to you? 

A. That is a question. I have never seen such a contract 
like that. 

Q. You never saw such a contract? 

A. No. 

Q. I am asking you a question as a man who has had @ 
of experience in the show business all your life, whether or 
you would sign such a contract if it were presented to you 
—_ you would guarantee that you were a member of 
N. V. A.? 

A. Well, the conditions might alter a case there, my case. 

Q. What is the condition? 

A. Well, it might be that I would be in a position some 
time financially that I would have to sign it, a contract, 

Q. What conditions, Mr. Hunting? 

A. Well, conditions, things at home, property that you have, 
obligations you have to meet, besides being an actor. 

Q. You mean, how-badly you needed a job, is that it? 

A. That is, it might come down to that. - 

Q. That is what you mean what the conditions were at home 
and how badly you needed a job? 

A. Yes. 

fo i you are not a member of the Actors Equity Associae 
tion 

A. No, air. 

Q. You kept informed in the papers as to the progress of 
the strike, of course; you had an intelligent interest ingit? 

A. I was away at that time, and I did not get back from 
France until the last three days of the strike. 

Q. Did you read in the papers and learn that a great many 
of the actors resigned from the Actors’ Equity Association when 
the strike came on? 

A. No; I didn’t read that. 

Q. You didn’t see that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, didn’t you understand that te be the fact, Mr, 
Hunting? 

A. That a lot of actors resigned? 

Q. From the Actors’ Equity Association when the stake 
came on; didn’t you understand that was true? 

A. I did not. When the strike enme on I wag in France, 
and I want to say this so that everybody in here can hear it, 
At that time I was in France when the strike came on, so that 
I knew nothing about it, nothing, and I didn’t hear anything 
— fy _ I was not through the actors’ strike at all; = 

not get here and I did not hear a 
ois ae eee! bout it until I got off the 

Q. I am not asking yon for any personal mater? 

A. I understand. 

Q. But the facts are those. Were you in the army? 

A. No, sir. I being over the draft age I volunteered as an 
entertainer, and I had thirty-seven weeks signed up at the 
time which I cancelled to go over there. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the Actors’ Fidelity League? 

A. Yes, sir. I have now, since I have been back home, 

Q. Didn't you understand that was largely composed of actors 
who had resigned from the Actors’ Equity Association? 

A. No; I know that some of them had, but I thought it was 
@ sort of opposition organization; I didn’t understand it to be 
any kind of an organization that had a different idea than the 
Actors’ Equity, but I didn’t know that there was a good many 
that had resigned from the Actors’ Equity; that I didn’t know 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: . 

Q. Are you living at the N. V. A. clubhouse now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said you are living the 
York, playing in New York? Row 
onurn there now, and have been living there 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. That is, your wife living there, toe? 

A. Yea, sir. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Let me ask you this quest : 
rates are in New York? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How do the rates at the clubhou 
in New York? /house compare with those 


A. Well, I have been living up at the Somerset for quite a— 


long while. I had been paying $4 a da 
room and bath, but I did not move om account of the rates 
I moved because the hotel was getting quite a bad reputatic : 
and I did not want my wife there. It wag open poker aaa 
and such things as that, and I was not satisfied with . a 
was not very nice around the hotel, and it has always been * 
very nice hotel, but that is one reason that I moved into the 
club, At the club we are paying $3 a day. 
For room and bath? 
e For a room and bath. 
Is the room as nice as the one you had 
A. It is @ better room than I had at the ‘Soman Ga 
better service over there. 
you fin 
oan Panne R,. d the N. V. A. club a home-like place for you 
A. Yes, sir; tt ts very nice. 


y at the Somerset for 


2. ha you like your surroundings and the people who gather 


4. I don’t see much of them, 
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@. Are there other actors and actresses living at the eclub- 

I believe there cre some professional people living there; 

that ie what the club is for. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q@. They play poker games over at the N. V. A., don't they? 

A. Well, if they do I give them credit; they do not do it 
noisily; they are very quiet, much more quiet than at the 
Somerset Hotel, where they had an absolute open game. 

(At 1.20 p. m. a recess was taken to 2.30 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS. 


IRVING WEINGART 


Was “_ereupon called as a witness, and, having been first duly 
eworn, testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. 1662 Boston road. 

Q. New York city? 

A. Correct. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Thirty-one. 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. In charge of the Marcus Loew Booking Agency, contract 
@epartment. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of the acts booked at the 
Marcus Loew Booking Agency are annually booked direct 
through the agency without the intervention of a personal agent 
or representative? 

A. Direct acts, between 25 and 30 per cent. of them. 

Q. And the balance are booked through personal agents? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There has been {ntroduced in evidence in this case a form 
ef contract which was used in the Marcus Loew Booking 
Agency containing the quotation which in substance is as 
follows: That the actor agrees or warrants that he is a member 
of the N. V. A. Do you recall using that form of contract 
in your office? 

Yes, sir. 

About when did you begin to use that form? 

That was at the time of the strike. 

In or about 1916 and 19177 

About that time. 

Had you ever prior to that time in that agency used a 
form containing any provisions in which the actor states that he 
was a member of that organization or any other organization? 

A. No, air. 

Q. How long have you been using that form of contract in 
which the actor agrees that he is a member of the N. V. A.? 

A. We have been using it up to the present day. 

Q. Did you ever use a form of contract that had been approved 
by the White Rats Actors’ Union of America? 

A. We did at one time. 

Q. Now, to come back to this contract. You commenced 
using the provision in the contract because of the strike, as 
I understand it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@ Why do you continue to use this, notwithstanding that 
the strike has been over now for over two years? 

A. We had quite an abundance on hand. I had ordered at 
that time, if I am not mistaken, over 100,000 contracts, possibly 
more than that. 

Q@. Have you ever cancelled an act, or a contract rather, 
containing this clause because the actor was not a member of 
the N. V. A.? 

A. No, air. 

Q. Are you sure of that? 

A. Positive. 

Q. Have you ever asked any of the actors, or do you know 
of any having been asked in the Marcus Loew Booking Agency 
whether they were in the N. V. A.? 

A. Personally, I never have. 

Q. Within recent months or weeks, have you received from 
the Vaudeviile Managers’ Protective Association a new form of 
contract? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please look at this paper and state whether the body of 
this paper contains the form of contract you just referred to, 
and eliminate from consideration the name of the theatre and 
the title ‘‘B. F. Keith's Circuit’’ on it. I mean just the meat 
of it, the contract part. Is this the form you reecived similar 
to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it the new so-called play or pay contract that has been 
adopted by the members of the Vaudeville Managers Protective 
Association? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you receive this form? 

A. About four to five weeks ago, four weeks ago. 

Q. What are you doing about it? 

A. Put my order for it immediately upon receiving that with 
the printers. 

Q. And is it your intention to use that form as soon as they 
come back from the printer? 

A. Immediately. 

Q. Have you given orders to discard the present form as soon 
@s that new form comes back? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: May I have this marked for identification? 

(The paper was thereupon marked Respondent's Exhibit for 
identification on number 136.) 

tir. Goodman: That Is all. 

CROSS EXAMINATION, 


OPOP OP 


By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Mr. Weingart, you are the booking manager for the Mar- 
@us Loew circuit? 


A. No, sir; manager of the contract department. 

Q. What does that mean? 

A. I issue the contracts for any acts that are routed. 

Q. You issue the contracts? 

A. I issue the contracts. 

Q. You put your stamp on them or do you sign them for the 
Marcus Loew circuit? 


Sign them for the Marcus Loew circult. 

What is your position, you are called what? 

Manager of the contract department. 

What does Mr. Lubin do there? 

He is the booking manager. 

He is the booking manager? 

Yes. 

Is he called general] manager? 

General booking manager. 

Q. And you say you are using now the contracts in which 


o> 


the artist warrants he is a member of the National Vaude- | 


ville Artists in good standing, and that if he is not the man- 
ager may cancel the contract forthwith. You are using such @ 
eontract now? 


A. I am using such a contract, yes. 


Q@ How long have you been using that character of con- 
tract now, Mr. Wefngart? 


A. Up te a few weeks ago used the exact contract with the 
exception of that clause where I have had my girls erase that. 


Q. Up to a few weeks ago? 


A. Up to four or five or six weeks ago, I don’t remember 
exactly. 


Q. How came it about that you should cancel it then? 


A. Prior to that I told them to erase al! contracts with that 
clause, and since then I have noticed a number of the contracts 
in the files, a big batch with that on them. 


Q. How was that brought to your attention? 


A. I just noticed a lot of contracts with the clause erased 
and another number with the clause not erased. 


Q. Was it not brought to your attention since yesterday? 
A. Oh, no. 

Q. What? 

A. No. 

Q. Who asked you to come up and testify here? 


A. Some one got me on the phone this morning, Mr. Stein or 
Mr. Stern. 


Q. Today, did you know you were to testify in reference to 
this clause in the Marcus Loew contract? 

A. No. 

Q. How long had that clause been in the contreat of the 
Marcus Loew Booking Agency up to six weeks ago? 

A. Ever since the strike, ever since we issued that new con- 
tract. 

Q. Was there a time when you had that clause on a rubber 
stamp and stamped it across the contract, with a rubber stamp; 
have you any recollection with reference to that? 

A. No. 

Q. How long have you been in that position you are in now? 

A. Ten years. 

Q. Is it not a fact, or don’t you remember that that clause 
was put on with a rubber stamp? 

A. Possibly at the time of the strike, when I had the old 
contracts, the new clause went into effect, I may have had 
temporarily a stamp made. I have no recollection of that, 
though. 

Q. Did you not also have a clause put on with a stamp that 
the actor should not be a member of the White Rats Actors 
Union? 

A. What is that? 

Q. Do you recall that the M.rcus Loew Booking Agency had 
a contract in which there was a clause that the actor warrants 
that he was not a member of the White Rats Actors Union? 
Never had such a clause. 

You are sure of that? 

Yes. 

You are prepared to swear to that? 

I don't remember having a clause of that kind. 

. Now, you qualify it. Which is it, that you did not have 
or that you do not remember? 

A. I do not remember ever seeing a clause of that kind in 
our contracts, where the actors swear to—~ 

Q. Not swears, but warrants he is not a member of the White 
Rats Actors Union. Let me put it to you right, so that there 
will not be any misunderstanding, so you will be in a position 
to clearly answer. Didn't the Marcus Loew Booking agency at 
any time since 1915 execute with the actors a contract in which 
the actor warranted he wis not a member of the White Rats 
Actors Union? 

A. Our contracts up to the time of the strike read that acts 
were members of the White Rats. 

Q. I do not follow that. | am not clear just what your 
answer is. 

A. Up to the time of the strike there was a clause in the 
contracts where acts warranted they were members of the White 
Rats. 

Q. That .they were members? 

A. Yes. Or rather that they were signing a White Rat con- 
tract, something to that effect. I don’t remember exactly. 

Q. But that is not the que:tion I asked you, and if you will 
be good enough to pay attention perhaps you can answer, and 
if you do not remember we will find out some other way. Did 
the Marcus Loew Booking agency ever issue a contract with 
actors booking acts on the Marcus Loew circuit in which the 
actor warranted or guaranteed that he was not a member of 
the White Rats Actors Union? 

A. You mean at any time? 


Q. At the time he signed the contract? 
A. I don't remember such a clause, 
Q. It might have been there and it might not? 


A. I doubt whether it was. 

Q. You doubt whether it was? 

A. That he warranted—let me get this right—that he war- 
ranted that he was a member of the White Rats? 

Q. You misunderstand me. 

A. I cannot get that question. 

Mr. Goodman: Show him the contract. 

Q. In which he warranted he was not a member of the 
White Rats? 

A. No, sir; I never saw a clause of that kind in our cone 
tracts 

Q. Did you 
contracts? 

A. Did we put stamps on our contracts? 

Q. Yes. 1 mean stamp this clause on? 

A. Yes, we did 

Q. What did that include? 

A. Something about photographs, or actors taking bags in 
their possession, leaving one town for another and not de- 
pending on the railroad trains, 

Q. Do you say now you never had a stamp on your contracts 
or a stamped clause in which it was provided or guaranteed 
that the actor was a member of the N. V. A. and not a mem- 
ber of the White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say you never had any such stamp? 

A. No, never had such a stamp. 


ever stamp it with a stamp printing it upon your 


Q. Never received such a stamp from Mr. Casey? 
A. No. I don’t remember ever seeing one. 
Q. Will you be good enough te look that up tonight and 
come back tomorrow morning and find out if you are mistaken? 
A. Sure. 
Mr. Walsh: That is all. 
(Witness excused.) 


MORTIMER D. SIMMONS 


Was thereupon called as a witness, and, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Where do you Hive and what is your age? 

A. 340 West S6th street; age 30. 

Q. What is your occupation? 

A. Booking manager for the Amalgamated Vaudeville 
Agency. 

Q. That has not any connection with the United Booking 
offices? 


A. None whatever. 


Q. Or the Marcus Loew Booking Agency or any other book- 
ing agency? i 


None whatsoever; absolutely independent. 


A. 
Q. Do you book among others the Moss and Bril! circuit? 

A. Yes. Other houses. 

Q. Where is the Amalgamated agency located? 

A. 110 West 42d street. 

Q. Has it an office anywhere else than New York city? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Will you state what percentage of acts that you book 
in your agency are booked per year directly through your 
office without the intervéntion of a personal agent? 

A. From five to ten per cent. direct. 

Q. And the balance through agents? 

A. Through agents. 

Q. There has been introduced in evidence in this case, Mr. 
Simmons, a form of contract used in your agency that bore 
on it either the stamp or imprint in the body of the cnotract 
wherein the artist agreed that he was not a member of the 
White Rats and that he was a member of the N. V. A. I 
think it contained both, did it not? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

It contained both. 

Well, you recall that form of contract? 

Yes, I do. 

When did you commence using that form in your office? 
During the strike. 

You refer to the White Rats strike in 1916 and 1917? 
Early in 1917, I think. 

How long did you continue to use that form? 

Up until last September that I am sure of; that is @ 
year ago last month, thirteen months ago. 

Q. And the use of it was started because of the strike, was 
it not? 

A. That is right, it was. 

Q. Why was the use continued beyond the period of the strike? 

A. I never received instructions to cancel the clause in that 
contract. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you ever cancelled any act 
booked through the Amalgamated Agency, or has any mane 
ager booking in the Amalgamated Agency ever cancelled a 
contract so made because the act was a member of the White 
Rats or was not a member of the N. V. a.? 

A. None, never. 

Q. In other words, it was a dead letter so far as practice 
Was concerned? 

A. Right. 

Q. How were the commissions of these personal agents or 
representatives collected for them in booking through the 
Amalgamated Agency? 

A. We had nothing to do with that. You mean - 

Q. You have not any collection agency? 

A. No, none whotsoever. 

Q. You do not know of any in connection with the Amale 
gamated agency? 

A. There is none. 

Q. Or in connection with the agencies that book through that? 

A. There is none 

Q. About how many of these personal agents or represen- 
tatives are there that do business through your agency? 

A. Thirty. 

Q. Look at Respondent's Exhibit number 136 for identificae 
tion, and state whether you have received a form of contract 
similar to that from the Vaudeville Managers Protective Assoe 
ciation ? 

Q. Why, that I could not tell. I did receive a form of cone 
tract. Of course it did not have this Keith on or anything else, 

Q. No, that is the form which has been printed by the 
Keith circuit and already adopted, but I mean did you ree 
ceive a form in blank which you were requested to adopt as 
the equitable play or pay form to be used in your agency? 


POPOoPE>O> 


I did 

How long ago? 

I believe it was in August. 

What have you done about adopting that form? 


Nothing up to the present. We are using the old contracts, 
What is your intention with regard to it? 

. To use the new contract as soon as we get rid of some 
of the old ones. We have a large stock on hand of the old 
contracts. 

Q. But you are sure that the present stock of contracts does 
not contain that old provision about an artist being a mem- 
ber of the N. V. A. and not a Vhite Rat? 

A. No, they do not. 

Mr. Goodman: That is all. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 


By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. You say about five or ten per cent. of the acts are booked 
@irect through the agency? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many theatres does your booking agency represent? 

A. About seventeen houses, about ten weeks work 

Q. About ten weeks work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where are they located generally, in what territories? 

A. Six in New York and a couple in New Jersey, and the rest 


in Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington. 

Q. These actors who book direct are generally well-known 
actors, are they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in this business? 

A. Ten years. 


The verbatim report of the investiga- 


tion will be continued in next week’s 
issue of VARIETY. 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (DEC. 


IN VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 
(All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indi- 
The bills below are grouped in divisions, according to the booking offices they 


are supplied from. 
The manner in 


tance of acts nor their program positions. 
* before name indicates act is now doing new turn, or reappearing after ab- 
sence from vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


B. ¥. KEITH 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Keith’s Palace 


Wm Rock Co 

Everest’s Monks 

(Three to fill) 
Keith's Alhambra 


J Rosamond Johnson 
Wire & Walker 
Du For Bros 
Fiorenz Tempest 
Al Shayne 
Koun Sis 
Keith’s Colonial 
*Fay Courtney 
*Kitty Gordon Co 
‘Little Cottage” 
Mabe? McCane Co 
Joe Browning 
Clinton & Rooney 
Jack Wilson 
3 Blighty Girls 
(One fill) 
Keith’s Riverside 
®*Marconi & F’zgibbon 
*Ppermane & Shelley 
Kerr & Weston 
Chas rom 
lossom ee 
& Broderick 
Wm Rock Co 
Sylvia Loyal 
(One to fill) 
Keith’s Royal 
Page Hack & M 
El Cleve 
Martin & Webb 
Ruth Roye 
*Thos Shea Co 
Irene Franklin Co 
(Three to fill) 
Keith’s H 0 H 
2d half 
(27-390) 
Lorimer & Carbrey 
Dor Shoemaker 
Cutty & Nelson 
Chas 
to 
— ist half 
(1-3) 
M & B Ritcher 
eA C Astor 
ers to fill) 
2a half 
(4-7) 
La Rose & Lane 
Chas F Seamon 
®“Convict 973” 
Proctor’s 125th St. 
2a half 
(27-30) 
Lawrence & Reynold 
Frank 
hers to 
— ist half 
{quo & Fellows 
& Lillias 
Geo Felix 
ers to 
= 2a half 


*Ross & Le Due 
Ben Smith 
qOthers to fill) 
Proctor’s 58th st. 
Nancy Boyer Co 
Joe Daniels 
Chinese 3 
Herbert 
hree to fill) 
2a half 
F & M Britton 
Nita Johnson 
Reynolds & White 
Gray & Norman 
Willa H Wakefield 
“Petticoat Minstrels” 


Proctor’s 5th Ave. 
2d halt 


(27-30) 
Tozart 
“Cure for Blues” 
Merlin 


Frank Hurst Co 
Aileen Stanley 


Bidora 
Charlotte: Worth 
Chas F Seamon 
(Others to fill) 
2a half 
(4-7) 
Clara Howard 
Willie Zimmermas 
JI R Johnson 
(Others to fill) 
Proctor’s 23d St. 
2d half 
(27-30) 
Lewis & Dunbar 
Homer Lind Co 
Mike Whalen 
Morgan & Gates 
(Others to fill) 
1st half 
(1-3) 
Sensational Gerards 
Coley & Jaxon 
Dorothy Richmond Co 
Ex Jubilee 4 
(Others to fill) 


(4-T) 
Belle Siste 
Willie Smith 
Geo Felix Co 
Dolce Sis Co 
(Others to fill) 


BROOKLYN 


Keith’s Orpheum 
Les Rodrigues 
Bert Baker Co 
Grace Nelson 
Yates & Reed 
Rooney & Bent Co 
Lula Mehroff Co 
(Two to fill) 


Keith's 


Kellan & O’Dare 
Joe Laurie Jr 
(Others to fill) 


Keith’s Greenpoint 
2a half 
(27-30)- 

Mystic Hanson 8 
Brown & Evans 


Ex Jubilee 4 


Finley & Hin 
Ruth Royce 
(Others to fill) 
Ist half 
(1-3) 
Dancing Kennedys 
Mike Whalen 
Tom Nawn Co 
K of C 8 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
(4-7) 
Coley & Jaxon 
Mayne Gehrue Co 


Smith & Kaufman 
“(Others to fill) 


Kelth’s Prospect 
2d half 


(27-30) 
Bartram & Saxton 
**“Girlie Club” 
Willa H Wakefield 
McKay & Ardine 
Navassar Girls 


Clara Howard 
J R Johnson 
(Others to fill) 
2d halt 
(4-7) 
Mike Whalen 
Ara Sisters 
(Others to fill) 


Halsey 
*Willlie Korbe 
“The Strike” 
Ryan & Ryan 
*Kelly & Zitts 


(Two to fll) 


2d half 
Tozart 
T & D Ward 
*Curley & Hall 
*Marie Gasper 
*Henry J Kelly 
Laurels 


ALBANY 


Proctor’s 
{Troy split) 

Ist half 
Margaret Padula 
Clark & Bergmaa 
Spencer & Wms 
Geo Rosener 
Emma Francis Arabs 


ALLENTOWN 
Orpheum 
M & M Dunn 
Reynolds & White 
Taking Way 
Bernard & Scarth 


24 half 
June Milis 
Duval & Symonds 
Cal Dean & Girls 
Ziska & King 
Chong & Moly 


ALTOONA, PA, 
Orpheum 
Chas Wilson 
“Spider” 
Mulley & Francia 
(Two to fill) 
2a half 
The Paynes 
Le Roy & Hart 
Morgan & Kloter 
Col Jack George 
(One to fill) 


ATLANTA 


Lyric 
(Birmingham aspltft) 
ist half 

Musical Geralds 
Hubert Brooks 
“Love Bugs” 
Kelly & Pollock 
Golden Troupe 


BALTIMORE 


Maryland 
Claire & Atwood 
Foiey & La Tour 
J & 8 Leonard 
Vinie Daley 
McMahon Diamond C 
(Others to fill) 


BIRMINGHAM 
Lyric 
(Atlanta split) 
ist half 


Jerome & Newell 
4 Pals 

Demarest & Doll 
R EB Ball & Bro 
“Around Map” 


BOSTON 

B. F. Keith’s 
Dancing McDonalds 
Mr & Mrs Norcross 
Prosper & Maret 
Fallon & Brown 
McFarland Sisters 
Ben Bernie 
Chicken Chow Mein 
Whiting & Burt 
“Gems of Art” 


BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
Perry 


Masters & Kraft 
Bert Earle Co 
Walter Brower 
Langford & Fredks 
Elida Morris 


which these bills are printed does not denote the relative impor- 


Hugh Herbert Co 
Yard 


ardo 
Morris & Campbell 
Spanish Reyue 
Walter C Kelly 
“Artistic Treat” 


CLEVELAND 

Hippodrome 
Ballot 3 
Meyers & Noon 
J & B Morgan 
“Magic Glasses” 
Belle Baker 
(Others to fill) 


COLUMBIA, 8. 


Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
Ist half 


Jennings & Mack 
Anderson & Burt 
Billy Gleason 

Howard & Sadler 


COLUMBUS 

B. F. Keith’s 
Jack Hanley 
Stanley & Birnes 
Dilion & Parker 


Esther 


AND 


In “PASSING 


UNDER OUR 
EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION 
FOR PRODUCTIONS 


“HELLO ALEXANDER” 


Olga “Cook, Frankie Heath 
Mellette Sisters 


SHOW 


ED DAVIDOW and 
RUFUS R. LeMAIRE 


1493 BROADWAY Tel.: BRYANT 841-842 
J 


Walke 


THE 


OF 1919” 


CAMDEN 

Tower's 
Harry Sterling 
Burke Walsh & N 
Quixey 4 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Armstrong & Downey 
J Haywood Co 
Lucky & Harris 
(Two to fill) 


CANTON, O. 
Lyceum 
De Lyte Girls 
Lew Hawkins 
Herman & Shirley 
Chas Ahearn Troupe 
(Two to fill) 


CHARLESTON, 8 C. 
Victory 
(Columbia split) 
Ist half 

Tilyou & Rogers 
Hobson & Beatty 
Billy Elliott 
The Brightons 


CHARLOTTE, 


Academy 
(Roanoke split) 
Ist half 


N. 


McRae & Clegg 
Embs & Alton 
Lida McMillan Ce 
Eddie Foyer 
Herschoff Gypsies 


CHATTANOOGA 


Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
Ist half 

Tuck & Clare 

Ethel Vaughan 
Ragtime Dining Car 
Haven & France 


Jack Inglis 
“Reckless Eve” 
Kane & Herman 
O Desvall Co 


DAYTON 


B. F. Keith's 
Great Johnson 
zallerini Sisters 
Conrad & Conrad 
Holliday & Willette 
“Glee Club” 

(Two to fill) 


DETROIT 
Temple 

M & J Dunedin 
Lewis & White 
Oliver & Olp 
Joe Cook 
Hamilton & Rarnes 
Nina Payne Co 
Geo McFarlane 
Werner Amoros 8 


EASTON, PA, 


Able O H 
Duval & Symonds 
Chong & Moey 
June Mills 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
M & M Dunn 
Farl & Mullen 
Bernard & Scarth 
“Taking Way” 
W & H Brown 


ELIZABETH 


Proctor’s 
Nadell & Follette 
Smith & Kaufmaas 
Aileen Stanley 
Gordon & Day 
(Others to fill) 

2a half 
E!ldoro Co 


COVERS FOR 
ORCHESTRATION 


ART BOOKBINDING CO. 
119 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHESTER, PA, 
Adgement 
Armstrong & Downey 

Higgie Girls 

J Haywood Co 

Lucky & Harris 

McDevitt Delly & Q 
2a halt 


Merian's Dogs 
Harry Bussey 
F Hackett Co 
Quixey 4 
(One to fill) 


CINCINNATE 


B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 

P Bremen & Bro 

Wilson & Larsen 


Rodero 
College 6 
Rose & Moon 
(Others to fill) 


ELMIRA 
MaJestio 
lst half 


(1-3) 
Jarrow 
Colini Dancers 
to fill) 


24 halt 


Helen Miller 
Hanvey & Francis 
The Magleys 

Lee Kids 


ERIE, PA. LOWELL Mode Berke Co - of Us" 
lonial B. F. Keith’s “Playmates” aril Allen 
Dave Parshieys Rines & Arnold 
na Lamar McDermott-Heogney a 
Great Lester B Toomer Co Oo SYRACUSE 
Dennis Bros riscoe au Crese 
(Two to fill) Gruber’s Animals Diamond & Brennam Ray 
Eddie Borden Co Jos De Kos Troupe = +4 of Us" 
GRAND RAPIDS Casino Bros & F Key Harvey Halt & K 
Empress MOBILE Willie Bros (Two to fill) 
The Brads Courtney & Irwin 
“Memories” 2d halt 


Joe Towle 

Owen McGiveney 
Alice Hamilton 
“Rainbow Cocktail” 
Hunting & Francis 
Chas Edwards 3 


HAMILTON, CAN, 
Lyric 
Martyn & Florence 
Follies Girls 
Mrs Wellington's Sur 
Anna Held, Jr 
Ward & Van 
Frankie Wilson 


HARRISBURG 
Majestic 
Ford & Truly 
Le R & M Hart 
Cal Dean & Girls 
Morgan & Kloter 
Ziska & King 
2d half 
Mullen & Francis 
“Spider” 
Fisk & T.oyd 
Chas Wilson 
(One to fill) 


HAZELTON, PA, 


Feeley’s 
Lynch 3 
Wolfe & Stewart 
Dave Thursby 
(One to fill) 


2d half 
Karteelli 
Rome & Cox 
Lamberti Co 
(One to fill) 


~ INDIANAPOLIS 


B. F. Keith’s 
Lohse & Sterling 
Billy Rogers 
Maryland Singers 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Emerson & Baldwin 
Elizabeth Murray 
Vera Sabina Co 
(One to fill) 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


( 
Lee Kids 
Magleys 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Jarrow 
Colini’s Dancers 
(One to fill) 


JACKSONVILLE 


Arcade 
(Savannah split) 
Ist half 
Lamb's Mantkins 
Dorothy Brenner 
Wheeler & Potter 
Friend & La Van 
Aus Woodchoppers 


JERSEY CITy 
F. Keith's 
2d halt 
(27-30) 
Tony Rizzo 
Rernard & Scarth 
Geo Felix Co 
J & I Marilyn 
Joe Cook 


1st half 
(1-3) 
Rodero 
Marshall & Rollins 
Mayne Gehrue Co 
(Others to fill 


2d halt 
(4-7) 
Sensational Gerards 
Tom Nawn Co 
Kenneth Casey 
zZercs 
(Others to fill) 


JOHNSTOWN 


MaJjestic 
(Pittsburg split) 
ist half 
Hawley & Rose 
Maria I.o’s China 
Cummins & White 
(Two to fill) 


KNOXVILLE 
Bijou 
Marlin 
South & Tobin 
Pettit Troupe 
Tip Top 4 
Terpsichore 4 


LANCASTER, PA, 


Colonial 
Kartelli 
Freeman Ce 
Rome & Cox 
Vardon & Perry 

2a half 
Rolger Bros 
Wm H Armstrong Ce 
Aeroplane Girls 
(One to fill) 


LONDON, ONT. 

Ist half 
(1-3) 

Jack Martin 3 

Geo & Ray Perry 

Al H White Co 

Howard & Craddock 

“Some Baby” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


B. F. Keith's 
(Nashville split) 
Ist half 
Mole Jesta & M 
Tom Davis Co 
Slayman All Arabs 
(Two to fill) 


Lyric 
(New Orieans split) 
ist half 
Prevost & Goulet 
Tom Mahoney 
Whipple Houston Co 


Laurel Lee 
Olga’s Leopards 


MONTREAL 


St. Denis 
La Rue & Dupre 
“Street Urchin” 
(Others to fill) 


MONTGOMERY 
Grand 
(Pensacola split) 
ist 
Black & White 
Ed Morton 
Jolly Wiide Co 


Lazar & Dale 
Pedrini’s Baboons 


MT. VERNON 


Proctor’s 
2d halt 
(27-30) 
Murray Sisters 
Geo A Moore 
Mercedes 
(Others to fill) 
ist half 
(1-3) 
“Lost on Moon” 
Frank Marckley 
Bartram & Saxton 
Ara Sisters 
(Others to fill) 
2d half 
(4-7) 
Margaret Young 
Chas Kellogg 
(Others to fill) 


NASHVILLE 


Princess 
(Louisville split) 
Ist half 
Wren-( unningham T 

Lord & Fuller 
Imp Veneterians 
Cahill & Romaine 
R Larsen Troupe 


NEWARK 


Proctor’s 
2d half 
(27-30) 
Chas F Seamon 
Jarvis & Harrison 
Arnold & Boyle 
K of C 8 
(Others to fill) 
ist halt 
(1-3) 
Dolce Sisters Co 
“Extra Dry” 
Margaret Young 
(Others to fill) 
2a half 
(4-7) 
Frank Marckley 
Marshall & Rollins 
(Others to fill) 


NEW ORLEANS 


Palace 
(Mobile split) 

Ist half 
MeNell & Shadow 
Frank Mullane 
Lewis & Norton 
Wilson Bros 
Harrison's Animals 


NEWPOR? NEWS, 
Olympie 
(Petersburg split) 
1st haif 
Frances & Hume 

Victory 4 
The Veronicas 
(Two to fill) 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Academy 
(Richmond split) 
lst half 
Tracey & McBride 
Wastika & Seal 
(Three to fill) 


OTTAWA 


Dominion 
Jim 
L & G Archer 
Ed Ford 
Scotch Lassies 
(Two to fill 


PAWTUCKET, L 
Scenic 
Worden Bros 
Brennan & Murley 
Walyer & Dyer 
Florida 4 
2d half 
Scottish Romance 
L & B Shannon 
Herbert's Dogs 
PENSACOLA, 
Pastime 
(Montgomery split) 
Ist half 
Musical Johnstons 
Wilkins & Wilkins 
VY & C Avery 
cune Lucas Co 
3 Gems 
PETERSBURG, VA, 
Century 
(Newport split) 
ist half 


FLA. 


Harlequin 3 
Lew Wilson 
3 Keltons 

(Two to fill) 


PHILADELPHIA 


B. ¥. Keith’s 
Pierlot & Scofield 


Swartz & Clifford 
“Soda Fountain” 

Wm Penn 
Holmes & Lavier 
Sabini & Goodwin 
(Three to fill) 

2d half 

Higgie Girls 
(Others to fill) 


PITTSBURG 
Davis 
Rome & Cullen 
Raymond & Schramm 
Allman & Nally 
Chas King Co 
Phil Baker 
Winston's Lions 
(One to fill) 
Harris 
Caplan & Wells 
Mildred Valmore 
Rahn & Beck 
Huyler & Bann 
Longacre 3 
3 Jeanettes 
(Two to fill) 
Sheridan Square 
(Johnstown split) 
lst half 
Countess Verona 
Reatrice Morgan Co 
Connell Leona & Y 


Pederson Bros 
(One to fill) 


PORTLAND 

B. F. Keith’s 
Helen Jackley 
Leonard & Parrey 
Holmes & Hollister 
H & G Ellsworth 
“Flirtation” 
Fred Berrens 


Murray Voelk 
Morey Sisters 
“Tid Bits” 
“Submarine 
(One to fill) 


TOLEDO 

B. F. Keith's 
Juno Salmo 
Frank Gordon 
E & E Adair 
Newhoft & Phelps 
Lillian Herlein 
Allan Brooks Co 
Sherman Van & H 
Dupree & Dupruy 


TORONTO 
Shea’s 
Herbert Dyer Co 
Ann Gray 
Sully & Houghton 
“Kiss Me” 
Ryan & Healy 
Juggling Nelsons 
(One to fill) 
Shea’s 
Geo Buck Pith 
Burns & Foran 
“New Model” 
Orpheum 4 
Rowland & Ray 
Wilbur & Lyke 


TRENTON, N, J. 
Taylor 0 H 
Co 

m rmstro 
Mel Clee ~~ 

Aeroplane Girls 
2d half 
Lynch 3 

ardon & Pe 

(Two to ful) 


PHONE: CIRCLE 2697 


DR. H. N. SHECKMAN 


DENTIST 
Most completely equipped dental 
ottice in Times Square District. 


Capitol Theatre Building 


1639 Broadway 
New York 


Hours: 
9 A. M. to 6:30 P. M, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
F. Albee, 
Tuscano Bros 
MekKinty Kids 
Sandy Shaw 
Lady Sen Mel 
Buazzell & Parker 
T & K O'Meara 
Bailey & Cowan 
“Petticoats” 
Swor Bros 
Aerial Floyds 


READING, PA, 


Majestic 
Zelaya 
“That Melody” 
Bissett & Scott 
Jones & Greenlee 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Ford & Truly 
3 Beatties 
(Others to fill) 


RICHMOND 


Lyric 
(Norfoik split) 
ist haif 
Valentine & Bell 
Doc O'Neil 
(Three to fill) 


ROANOKE 
Roanoke 
(Charlotte Split) 
Ist half 
Weadick & La Due 

Bert Howard 

Keene & Wms 
O'Rourke & Adelphi 
2 Bobs 


ROCHESTER 


Temple 
Daly & Lerlew 
Powers & Wallace 
J C Nugent 
Lee Kohimar Co 
Kranz & La Salle 
Diana & Rubini 
Brendel & Burt 
Lillian & Twin Bre 


TROY 
Proctor’s 
(Albany split) 
lst half 
4 Jansleys 
Shea & Carroll 
Dale & Burch 
Larry Reilly Co 
4 Marx Bros Co 


UNION HILL, WN. 
Lincoln 
Tozart 
T & D Ward 
Henry J. Kelly 
4 Laurels 
2d halt 
Willie: Korbe 
Wikolia & Kahaklau 
Ryan & Ryan 
Berzac's Circus 
(One to fill) 


UTICA, N, ¥. 


Colonial 

Ist half 

(24-26) 
Leona Varvara 
“Tid Bits" 


Wilson Aubrey 8 
Dixon & Mack 
(Others to fill) 


WASHINGTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
Aerial Silverblakes 
De Onsomme & Baker 
Emmett De Voy Co 
Frank Gabby 
Shelah Terry Co 
Nitta Jo 
Wilkle Bard 
Jazzland Naval 8 


WHITE PLAINS 


Strand 
Wikolia & Kahakalaw 
3 

me Berzac’s Cire 
(One to fill) 
K 

ennedy Dinus 
Ward & Beli 


DENTIS 


McVicker’s Theatre Bldg. 


Dr. M. J. Cary 


Rates to the 


CHICAGO 


SAVANNAH 


Rijou 
(Jacksonville 

Ist half 
Rudinofft 
Jack Atkins 
Svengali Co 
Donovan & Lee 
Josephine Davis 8 


SCHENECTADY 
Proctor’s 
Bowers Walter & C 

Alice Manning 
McCarthy & Stennard 
McClellan & Carsoa 
“Submarine F-7" 

2d halt 
Rinaldo Bros 


split) 


Franklin 4 
Canton 8 


WILMINGTON 
Garrick 

Strand 3 
Robt H Hodge 
Elizabeth Rodinik 
Loney Haskell 
Finley & Hill 
Musical Lunds 
(Two to fill) 


WOONSOCKET 
Bijou 


Herbert's Dogs 
L & B Shannon 
Scottish Romance 


VARIETY 
4 
& 
= 
24 half 
Alice Lloyd 
Morgan Dancers 
Creole Fashion Plate | 
“Once Upon a Time” 
Juliet 
Imhoff Conn & Co 
srbert Clifton ik 
Jackie & Billie 
Bennett & Richards 
r 
Star 3 
| 
{ 
(1-3) | 
(4-7) 
} 
W & H Brown 
f 
— 
- 
| | 


VARIETY 


4 
’ 
7 
ro 


(UNTIL THE 


MUSIC 
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_.LBERT VON TILZER SPECIAL ARTIS’ co 
| I Never Knew I Had AW 


BROWN (Until The 


a 
wi-fie alk a - lone, But when thetownwent éiry, 
made him actthat way. Hed run out to the 4 
no ca-fes or cab. ar-ets, I know im going ta die? - 
hug herand hed loveherilike he «Bev - er did 
ANOTHER NATURAL HIT nowhe’s feel-ing gay. — heard him tell a) ¥ 
told him that he was. But Jones said if x) cra 
CHORUS 
BY THE WRITERS OF Me. 
WAIT TILL YOU GET THEM I nev-er i ew I had a won-der-ful wife. on 
aev-er knew I had won-der-fui wif(—. an. 
UP IN THE AIR, BOYS” 


send her to the coun- try and 14 al-ways ye i hoo 
thought my wife used all those gii'} - ish 


A 
bath-ing enit the oth-er day. | 
found out she’s per-fect thir-ty six. 


un-til the town ry. 
the town went, ary. 
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VARIETY . 


WENT DRY) 


'WORDS 
LEW BROWN 
Wonderful Wife. 
| LAUGH THAN EAT 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO 
GIVE THEM A REAL TREAT 
epen| my mon- op was «6 
mak> ped cus pA and to the 


‘jeould have baad bet- ter time, 1a 
missed, know Ive been dub. To 


==: 


ysyell hoo - ray. But & saw her pio -ture 
egid-ish tricks Since 3 stayed » Ive 
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nev-er knew had @ won-der-ful wife 
mev-er knew I had a won-der-ful wife 
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24 half 
mner & Muri 
eld & smith” 
Worden Bros 
YONKERS 
Proctor’s 
Belle Sisters 
Spooner & Brown 


Colle 5 
coat Minstrels” 
2d half 


lewrey & Prince 
YORK, PA, 


Fisk +4 Floyd 


3 Beatties 

Col Jack George 

The Faynes 

(One to fill) 
half 

Bissett & Scott 


Zelaya 
“That Melody” 
(Others te fill) 


YOUNGSTOWN 
Hippodrome 

Great Richards 
Transfield Sisters 
Bdwin George 
Ashley & Dietrich 
Valerie Bergere 
Staney Phillips Co 
Breen Family 
(One to fill) 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH. 


Vaudeville Exchange, Chicago. 


BATTLE CREEK 
Bijou 
rry Tsuda 
obinson & Penny 
Chuck Haas 
Trio 
& B Gordon 
c 
2a half 
Libonati 
“Cheer Up” 
Cook & Lorens 


Lutes Bros 
(Two to fill) 
‘BAY CITY, MICH. 


Bijou 
Robert DeMont Co 
Myrtle Mason Co 
Clifton & Kramer 
J C Lewis Co 
Ferro & Coulter 
Kajiyama 


Kate & Wiley 
(Two to fill) 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. 


Strand 
2d half 
Binns & Burt 
‘wy & Adair 
A & B Leiber 
(Two to fill) 


FLINT 


Palace 
Ward & Dolley 
Hal & Francis 
LAbonati 
Harry Hayward Ce 
Hickey Bros 
Billy Hart & Gitls 


2d half 
Robert & DeMont 
Billy Miller Co 
Trovato 
Wanzer & Palmer 
Fred LaReine Co 
(One to fill) 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Palace 

The Kuhens 

Williams & Howard 

Rauls & Von Kaufman 

Peggy Brooks 

Volanto Bros 


2d half 
3 Moran Sisters 
Oct Handsworth Co 
Peronne & Oliver 
Bert Melrose 
{Three to fill) 


JACKSON 


Orpheum 
Cliff Bailey Duo 
“Girls of '61” 
Allen & Betty Leiber 
Cook & Lorenz 
Trovato 
Choy Ling Hee Troupe 


2d halt 
Wyoming Trio 
ruzo 
J C Lewis Co 
Polly Oz & C 
Ferro & Coulter 
LaSova & Gilmore 


KALAMAZOO 


“Melody Garden” 
(Two to fill) 


KOKOMO, IND. 
Sipe 

% Moran Sisters 
Grindel & Esther 
Wilbur & Girlie 
Peggy Vincent 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Joe Melvin 
Lizzie Raymond Co 
Will & Mary Rogers 
Fred Zoebedie 
(One to fill) 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Family 

2d half 
Grindel & Esther 
Rawls & VonKaufman 
Peggy Brooks 
Volanto Bros 


LANSING 


Bijou 
Wyoming Trio 
Billy Miller Co 
Wamzer & Palmer 
LaSova & Gilmore 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Brent Hayes 
Cliff Bailey Duo 
Rusticating Misses 
Hickey Bros 
Reynolds Donnegan C 


LOGANSPORT, IND, 
Colonial 
Willlams & Howard 

Carmen's Minstrels 


MUSKEGON 


Regent 
Church Siaters 
Brent Hayes 
“Reg Business Man” 
F & J Smith 
Valnova’s Gypsies 

2a half 
Clifton & Kramer 
Wilbur & Girlie 
Dewey & Rogers 
Kay Hamlin & Kay 
“Girls of 


OWOSSO, MICH, 
Strand 
2d half 
Harry Tsuda 
Church Sisters 
Valnova’'s Gypsies 


SAGINAW 


Jeffras-Strand 
Lutes Bros 
Rusticating Misses 
Frances Renault 
Fred LaReine Co 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Myrtle Mason 
Harry Hayward Co 
Gus Erdman 
B & E Gordon 
Reynolds Trio 
Swain & Ostman 


Poli Circuit. 


BRIDGEPORT 
Poli’s 
J & JI Gibson 
Bernard & Flerris 
Grew & Pates 
Sterling Sax 4 
F Pritchard Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Magee & Anita 
Bobby Henshaw 
Tommie Allem Co 
Anger & Packer 
May Wirth Pipp F 
Plaza 
O K Lege! Co 
Newell & Most 
Mallon & Case 
Maxim Douglas Co 
2da half 
Alvin & Kenny 
Lannigan & Wood 
Mahoney & Rogers 
Maggie Le Claire Co 


HARTFORD 

Palace 
Braminos 
Gates & Finley 
Maggie Le Clair Co 
Sissle & Blake 

2d half 
Evelyn & Marguerite 
Joe Martini 
Viola Lewis Co 
McKay's Revue 


NEW HAVEN 
Bijou 
Alvin & Kenny 
Ianigan & Wood 
Mahoney & Roger 
(Two to fill) 


2d half 
J & J Gibson 
Newell & Most 
Malion & Case 
Maxim Douglas Co 
(One to fill) 


Palace 
Magee & Anita 
Joe Martini 
Tommie Allen Co 
Anger & Packer 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
La France Bros 
Grew & Fates 
Rowland & Meehan 
(Others to fill) 

SCRANTON, 

Poli’s 
(Wilkes-Barre 

ist half 
Maybelle Phillips 
Jack Trainor Co 
Anger & Curtis Boys 
Osaki & Taki 


SPRINGFIELD 


PA. 


split) 


Palace 
4 Cliffords 
Bernard & Merritt 


Regal & Mack 
Rowland & Meehan 
Bobby Heath Co 

2d half 
Braminos 
Goldie & Ward 
McCormack & Wal 
Sissle & Blake 
Countess Leonardi Co 


WATERBURY 


Poli’s 
Evelyn & Marguerite 


Josephine Lenhardt 
McCormack & Wal 
Viola Lewis Co 


Countess Leonardi Ce 
24 
Legel Co 


Gates & Finley 
Petticoat Man 
Bernard & Merritt 
Mamy’'s Birthday 


WILKES-BARRE, 
PA. 


Poli’s 
(Scranton spiit) 
Ist half 
Latell & Vokes 
J & E Connors 
Larry Harkins Co 
Dotson 
Gaby Bros & C 


VARIETY 


La France Bros 
Goldie & Ward 


2a 
Josephine Lenhardt 
Regal & Mack 
Sterling Sax 4 
F Pritchard Co 
(One to fill) 


Plaza 
Emmett & Moore 
Petticoat Man 
Bobby Henshaw 
McKay's Revue 


half 
Brennan 
4 Cliffords 
Bernard & Ferris 
Bobby Heath's 


Revue 


E. HEMMENDINGER 


Jewelers .o the Profession 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED Tel. John 971 


45 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CALGARY 
Orpheum 


(1-3) 

(Same bill plays Vie- 
toria 4-6) 

Nat Band 
Three Jordan Girls 
Jack Osterman 
Arnaut Bros 
Ernest Evans Co 
Gallagher & Martin 
Eadie & Ramsden 


CHICAGO 


Majestic 
Evelyn Nesbit 
Smith & Austin 
Wm Gaxton Co 
Lightners & Alex'd’r 
Jennie Middleton 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Johnson Baker & J 
La Mont 3 

Palace 
Emma Carus 
Mike Bernard 
La Bernicia Co 
Jas F Thompson Co 
Bobbe & Nelson 
Foley & O'Neil 
The Vivians 
Amer Legion Band 
Toto 
Patricola & Myers 

State Lake 
Jim McWilliams 
Quinn & Caverly 
Fink’s Mules 
Oscar Lorraine 
Davis & Pelle 
Le Roy Taima & B 
Elsie White 


DENVER 


Orpheum 

(Tuesday opening) 
“Not Yet Marte” 
The Sharrocks 
Lee & Cranston 
“Color Gems” 
Donald Roberts 
Karl Emmy's Pets 
Kanazawa Boys 


DES MOINES 


Orpheam 
(Sunday opening) 
Karl Jorn 
Geo Kelly Co 
Maleta Bonconl 
Harry Breen 
Regay & 8 
Belgian Three 
7 Honey Boys 
DULUTH 
Orpheum 
Sunday opening) 
“Putting It Over” 
The Duttons 
Black & O'Donnell 
Billy McDermott 
Hudler Stein & 
Belle & Wood 
Long Tack Sam Co 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Four Mortons 
Alice Eis Co 
Tennessee Ten 
Mrs Gene Hughes Co 
Bob Tip Co 
Sybil Vane Co 
Ja Da Trio 


MEMPHIS 


Orpheum 
Grenadier Girls 
Gene Greene 
Clifford & Wills 
Gibson & Cornelll 


MILWAUKEE 
Majestic 

Cressey & Dayne 
Norlick & Sarampas 
Wright & Dietrich 
9 Hussars 
Miller & Capman 
Ruth Budd 
W M Cressy 
Sutton & Dell 


MILWAUKEE 


Palace 
Mason Keller Co 
Jason & Haig 
Clark & Verdi 
Mabel Whitman Co 
Fox & Mayo 
Frear & Baggett & F 
Merritt & Bridwell 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Orpheum 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Levitation 
B & J Creighton 
“Current of Fun” 
Hayden & Ercelle 
4 Readings 
Bob Hall 


NEW ORLEANS 


Orpheum 
Sylvester Schaffer 
Sallie Fisher Co 
Elsa Ruegger 
Murano Bros 
Kenny & Hollis 
Emily Darrell 


OAKLAND 


Orpheum 

(Sunday opening) 
Eva Shirley Band 
E & J Connolly 
Wood & Wyde 
Venita Gould 
Green & Myra 
Casting Wards 
Samaroff & Sonia 


OMAHA 


Orpheum 

(Sunday opening) 
Mme Ellis 
Billy Shaw's Rev 
Burt & Rosedale 
“Tango Shoes” 
Martelle 
Meinotte Duo 
Bronson & Baldwin 


FORTLAND, ORE 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Overseas Revue 


Meredith & Snoozer 
Jerome & Herbert 
& F Stedman 
Beginning of World 

Musical Hunters 


SACRAMENTO 
Orpheum 
(1-3) 
(Same bill plays 
Fresno 4-6) 


Harry Green Co 
“Man Hunt” 


DR. 


1493 Broadway 


J. BIER, 


208. Putnam Building 


PHYSICIAN 


NEW YORK CITY 


LINCOLN, NEB 
Orpheum 
(4-6) 
“Sweeties” 
Stone & Kaliz 
Norwood & Hall 
Comfort & King 
Fern King Co 
Jack Morrissee 


LOS ANGELES 


Orpheum 
U $8 Jazz Band 
Ciccolini 
Lillian Shaw 
Ben & H Mann 
Lydell & Macey 
The Pickfords 
F & O Walters 
Saranoff & Girls 


Claudia Coleman 
Princess Rajah 
Arthur West Co 


Kitner & Reaney 
M Nelson 
ST LOUIS 


Orpheum 


Harry Watson Co 
Lew Dockstader 
Haig & Waldron 
Elinore & Williams 
*“Pianoville” 

Lyons & Yosco 
Nathane Bros 


ST PAUL 


Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Julius Tannen 


Barnes & Crawford 
Nash & O'Donnell 
Will J Ward 
Boyce Combe 
Royal Gascoignes 
Lydia Barry 


SALT LAKE 


Orpheum 
(Wednesday opening) 
Albertina Rasch 
Stephen & Hollister 
Ergotti’s Lilliputs 
Jimmy Savo Co 
Weber & Ridnor 
Wm Ebbs Co 
Robbie Gordone 
J J Morton 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 

(Sunday openin 
Lambert & Ball 
Indoor Sports 
Salon Singers 
Chris Richards 
Phina Co 
Collins & Hart 
Gertrude Hoffman 
Geo Price 


SEATTLE 


(Sunday opening) 
Hyams & Mcintyre 
Jaz H Cullen 
Fox & Ward 
Watts & Hawley 
Cartmell & Harrie 

colette Bros 
Van Celios 


VANCOUVER, B @ 
Orpheum 
Porc Sis & Band 
Stuart Barnes 
Grace De Mar 
Howard's Ponies 
Barber & Jackson 
Frawley & Louise 


WINNIPEG 


Orpheum 
Sterling & Marguerite 
Nat Nazarro & Band 
Dolly Kay 
The Rickards 
Ben K Benny 
Bensee & Baird 
Roy & Arthur 
Travers & Douglas 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE. 


State Lake Theatre 


ALTON, ILL. 
Hippodro:ce 
Temple 4 
Clayton & Lennie 
Kremka Bros 
Tracey Palmer & T 


ASHLAND, WIS, 
Royal 


(5-6) 
Decker & DeStacey 
Bird & Kema 
Lung T Yuem Co 


BELLEVILLE 


Washington 
Will Morris 
Vine & Temple 
Delton &D 
2d half 
Manning & Hall 
P & P Houlton 
Buch Bros 
BRANDON, CAN, 
Willis 
Lucille & Vernon 
Zano 
Duel & Woodward 
The Hodginis 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA, 


Majestic 
Ted Doner 
“Telephone Tangles” 


Roberts Straw & D 
Haverman's 
to fill) 
2d half 
Portia Sisters 
Harvey DeVora 3 
“Golden Bird” 
“Miss 1920” 
Jack Alfred 3 


CHAMPAIGN 


Orpheum 
Tokio Murata 
Manning & Hall 
“Meanest Man” 
Neal Abel 
Byron Bros Band 

2d halt 
Bell & Arliss 
“Among Those Pres” 
Smith & Keefe 


Animals 


Hedley Trio 

(One to fill) 
CHICAGO 
American 


Toby & Girls 
Hough Jack & Geo 
Catalano & Williams 
(Two to fill) 

2d halt 
Chinese Dolls 
Lucille & Violtette 
“Girls Will Be Girls” 
(Three to fill) 


Kedzie 
Paul & Walt LaVarre 
Beck & Stone 
2 Sweethearts 
Burns & Wilson 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Wanda 
Mrs Frank Farnum 
Willing & Bentley 
“Going Some” 


LincolIn 
Chinese Dolls 
Lucille & Vilette 
“New Leader” 
Clemenso & Gerson 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Monroe & Grant 
(Five to fill) 


CLOQUET, MINN, 


Leb 

(1-2) 
Tung T Yuen Ceo 
Bird & Kema 
The Stanleys 
Decker & DeStacey 
(One to fill) 


DAVENPORT 


Columbia 
Lawton 
Tlarvey Devora 3 
The Intruder 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Rillie Sentt 
Arthur & Leah Bell 
DePace Bros Co 
Haverman’s Animals 
(One to fill) 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Empress 
Wellington & Sylvia 

Adams & Hickey 
“Among Those Pres” 
Arthur Ricby 

Hedley Trio 


Building, Chicage, 


2d half 
Tokio Murata 
2 Jesters 
“The Intruder” 
Pat Barrett 
Byron Bros Band 


DUBUQUE, IA, 
Majestic 
Rialto & LaMont 
Baxley & Porter 
“Golden Bird” 
DePace Bros Co 
Keating & Walton 
Portia Sisters 
DULUTH 
Grand 
LeClaire & Sampson 
DeWitt & Gunther 
Honor Thy Children 
“Dancing a la Carte” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Pau! Conchas Co 
Fennell & Tyson 
Cantor's Minstrels 
Bertie Fowler 
Harry Thorne Co 


ST. LOUIS, ILL 
Erber’s 
“Powder Puff” 
Tracey Palmer & T 
Ward & Wilson 
Degnon & Clifton 
half 
will 
Bender & Meehan 
Vine & Temple 
“New Leader” 
EVANSVILLE 
Grand 
Haute 
Ist half 
Little Pipafax 
Skelly & Heit 
Virginia Belles 
Billy Broad 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Norris Animal Nov 
GRAND ISLAND, 
NEB. 


(Terre Split) 


Majestic 
(30-1) 

(Same bill plays Co- 
lumbus 2-3; Free- 
mont, Neb. 
4-5) 

Stafford & Watts 
Keane & Walsh 
Carr Trio 

Howard & Ross 


GRANITE CITY, IA, 


Washington 
Kremka Bros 
Lite & Wéight 

2a half 
Harry Watkins 
Ward & Wilson 


GREEN BAY, 
Orpheum 
2d halt 

Pierce & Goff 

Lee & Lawrence 

Frank Gould 

Romas Troupe 


KENOSHA, WIS, 


Virginian 
2d halt 


WIS. 


Jap 

Swain & Ostman 
Princess Kalama Co 
Hugo Lutgens 

Roy LaPearl Co 


MADISON 


Orpheum 
Pierce & Goff 
Lee & Lawrence 
Ed Hume Co 
Frank Gould 
Casson & Kirke 

2a half 
Winter Garden 4 
“On Mississippi” 
(Three to “Il) 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Mudge Morton 8 
Broughton & Turner 
Betty Fredericks Co 
(One to fill) 
Palace 
Blaine & Titania 
Mitchell & Mitch 
Somewhere in France 
Jimmy Lyons 
John Conroy & Girls 
2a half 


The Stanleys 

Julia Curtis 
“Prosperity” 

Adams & Gu 

John Girls 


MOLINE, ILL. 


Billy Scott 
Arthur & Leah Bell 


Keating & Walton 
“Telephone Tangle” 
est Hiatt 


trwe te mn) 


Juggling D’Armo 
Stanley & Wilson Sis 
Aerial Rooneys 

(Twe to filly 


Buch Bros 
Ce 
nnie Stanley 
Pat Barrett 


Ww ingen & 

e n Sylvia 
Nixon & Sans 

2 Swesthearts 
Clayton & Lennie 
Brown's Highlandess 


8ST. PAUL 
Palace 
Violet & Charles 


DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 
1493 Broadway (Putnam Building), New York 


RACINE, WIS, 
Rialto 
Jap 


“On Mississippi’’ 
Princess Kalama Ce 
Hugo Lutgens 

Roy LaPearl Co 


2d half 
Kenny Mason & 8 
Raines & Avery 
Casson Kirke Co 
Daisy Dugas 4 
Toby & Girls 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 
Juggling D’Armo 
Winter Garden 4 
“That's Going Some” 
Jeanette Childs 
Romas Troupe 


2d halt 
Clemenso & Gerson 
Mons Boila Co 
Duffy & Caldwell 
Buddy Doyle 
Hume Co 


ST. LOUIS 

Columbia 
Suntry & Norton 
Smith & Keefe 
Bender & Meehan 
“Girls Will Be Girls” 
Preasier Kiass & 


2d half 
Redmond & Wells 
Minnie Stanley Co 
Degnon & Clifton 
(Two to fill) 


Grand 
Fred Rogers 
Howland Irwin & H 
Bud & Jessie Gray 
Waliton & Brandt 
Lehr Edmonds & M 
Stanley & Bitback 
York & Marks 
Everest’'s Monks 


2 
Mitchell 
Somewhere in France 
Jimmy Lyons 
(Two to fill) 


SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Orpheum 


Roas King Co 
Dunham & Omalley 
Farrell Taylor Co 
Ray Snow 
Burns & Frabito 
“Rolling Along’ 

2d halt 
The Seebacks 
Winchell & Greer 


Chas Grapewin Co 
Ted Doner 

Jenks & Allen 
(One to fill) 


SOUTH BEND, IND, 
Orpheum 
Oct Handsworth Ce 
Polly O¢ & C 
Buddy Doyle 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Lamaze Bros 
Beck & Stone . 
Cabaret DeLuxe 
Saxton & Farrell 
Lucy Gillette 


SPRINGFIELD 


Majestic 
Duffy & Caldwell 
Brown's Highlanders 
Mabel Blondel! 
Monroe & Grant 
(Two to fill) 


2d half 
“Meanest Man” 
Arthur Rigby 
Dave Ce 
(Three to fill) 


SUPERIOR 
Palace 
Paul Conchas Jr Ce 
Fennelle & Tyson 
Cantor’s Minstrels 
Bertie Fowler 
Harry Thorne Co 


2d half 
LaClaire & Sampson 
DeWitt & Gunther 
Honor Thy Children 
Dancing a la Carte 
(One to fill) 


TERRE HAUTE, 


Hippodrome 


(Evansville split) 
Ist half 
Melroy Sisters 
Geo Damarel & Vail 
Kennedy & Francis 
Benn Linn 
(Two to fill) 


WINNIPEG 

Strand 
Buster & Eddy 
Estelle Sully 
“County Official” 
(One to fill) 

2d halt 
Sperry & Rae 
The Caneos 
6 Imps & Girl 
(One to fill) 


EDWARD 


LAWYER 
CHICAGO 


1424 Otis Building 


Practise in all States and U. 8S. Courts 


Telephones. FRANKLIN 803-804 


J. ADER 


MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


YORK CITY 


American 
Louis Leo 
Aubrey & Riche 
Murphy & Klein 
Will J Evans 
Broadway Echoes 
Lou Rose 
Bell & Belgrave 
Basil & Allen 
Page & Green 

2d half 
DeVoe & Statzer 
Mason & Bailey 
Kaufman Lillian 
Benny Harrison Co 
Royal Pekinese Tr 
Ferguson & Sunderl’d 
Mr & Mrs H Emmet 
Davis & Rich 
Beth Stone Co 

Victoria 
Lieut F Thetion Coe 
Murray Leslie 
Dixie Norton Co 
Burke & Durkin 
Clark's Hawailans 

2d half 
Frank Browne 
Chase & LaTour 
‘Nine O'Clock” 


NEW 


Lane & Plant 
Rose Revue 

Lincoln 8q,. 
Cook Mortimer & 
Monte & Lyons 
Marion Munson 
Jack Rose 
4 Pierrotts 

2a half 

Page & Green 
3 Dixie Boys 
Arthur J Finn Co 
Murray Bennett 
Grazer & Lawlor 

Greeley Sq. 
Gere & Delaney 
Haddon & Norman 
Jones & Jones 
“Nine O'Clock” 
Gillen & Mulcahy 
Russell & DeWitt 

2a half 

Aubrey & Riche 
Jack Goldie 
Bell & Belgrave 
Hank Brown Co 
Kinkaid Kilties 
(One to fill) 

Delancey St. 
Wheeler Trio 
Senna & Weber 


At 36 
WORCESTER Rialte ‘ 
es Argonne 6 Orren & Drew 
(Two to fill) Daley Herbert Licyd 
| 
a Joe Danils OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Boe Chinese Jazz 3 Opera House | 
2 9 
2d hait 
3 Red Peppers 
Haynes Mont & H 
use “You'd Be Surprised™ 
(One te fit) 
— 
Regent 
2d half 
“Reg Business Man" 
Chuck Haas 
oy 
| 
obinson enny 
Frances Renault 
a Hal & Frances 
3 
4 
§ 
ia 
i 
: 
: 
— 
| 


» 


VARIETY 


37 


3 Dixie Boys 
Arthur J Finn Ce 
Murray Bennett 
Mons Adolphus Ce 
dad half 
Dancing LaVars 
Arthur Stone 
Rucker & Winnifrea. 
Marion Munson 
Basil & Allen 
Mikado’s Jiu Jitsu 


National 
Wray’s Manikins 
Ferguson & Sunderl'’d 
Frank Stafford Co 
Benny Harrison Co 

2d half 
Gere & Delaney 
Murray Leslie 
Little Lord Robert 
Burke & Durkin 

heum 
Dancing Vara 
Jack Goldie 
Little Lord 
Lane & Pla 
Mikado’s jiu * Tr 
2d half 


Melva Sisters 
Wilson & McAvoy 
Dixie Norton Co 
Weston & Eline 
Mons Adolphus Co 


Boulevard 
Wayne Beeman 
Mason & Bailey 
Mr & Mrs H Emmett 
Weston & Eline 
Grazer & Lawlor 

2d half 
Carl & Emma Frabel 
Senna & Weber 
Frank Stafford Co 
Will J. Evans 
Clark’s Hawaiians 

Avenue B 
P George 
Bowers & Saunders 
DeLea & Orma 
“T'li Say So” 

Van & Vernon 
Helene Trio 

2d half 
Wilfred DuBois 
Mabel Parrell Co 
Louise Carter Co 
Ferns & Litt 
Marie LaMar Band 


BROOKLYN 


Metropolitan 
Beth Stone Co 
Hank Brown Co 
“Perfect Day” 
Davis & Rich 
Imperial Pekinese Tr 
2d half 
Huzzars 
Vernog 
Lowe Evans & Stella 
Jack Rose 
“Broadway Echoes” 

DeKalb 
DeVoe & Statzer 
Frank Browne 
Devine & Williams 
Otto Lros 
Kinkaid Kiltles 
2a half 
Hayataka Japs 
Barra Sisters 
Jones & Jones 
Walters & Walters 
E Mains & Boys 
Palnce 
Bird Cabaret 
Dave Harris 
Genara & Gold 
2d haif 
Monte & Lyons 
“Old Homestead” 
(One to fill) 


Fulton 
DeHolde & Edwards 
Lowe Evans & Stella 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Waiters & Walters 
Barry & Layton 

2d half 
Louis Leo 
Haddon & Norman 
“Perfect Day” 
Gillen & Mulcahy 
Wray'’s Manikins 

Warwick 
Mabel Darrell Co 
Marie LaMar Band 
Burns & Kissen 
Cc & E Frabel 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
YVockhart & Laddie 
Bennett Twins 
Genaro & Gold 
Dave Harris 
Bird Cabaret \ 


ATLANTA 


Grand 
Ford & Hewitt 
Lyond & Clayton 
Dae & Neville 
Johnson Bros & J 
Weiss Troupe 

2d half 
3 Gregorys 
Jessie Reed 
Pearl Abbott Co 
Grey & Kliumker 
“Married Via Wire” 


BALTIMORE 

Hippidrome 
Bell & Caron 
Fredericks & Palmer 
Marie Russell Co 
Barnes & Freeman 
Jack Levy Girls 


BIRGINGHAM 


Bijou 
Musical Waylans 
McLoughlin & Evans 
Hal Johnson €o 
Katherine Miley 
3 Maxims 
2d half 
(Same as Atlanta first 
half) 


6 Royal 
Van «& 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Dolly & Calame 
Jack & Tommy Welr 
Kingsbury & Munson 


Stan Stanley Co 
Scamp & Scamp 
(One to fill) 
2d half 

Davis & Walker 
Wiki Bird 

Cook & Oatman 
Stan Stanley Co 
(Twe to fill) 


CHICAGO 


MeVicker’s 
Davis & Cua 
Lew Welch C 
Walmsley & Keating 
Musical McLarens 


CLEVELAND 


Liberty 
Thiesson's Dogs 
Scott & Chrystie 
“Poor Old Jim” 
Anthony & Ross 
“Oh Mike” 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Hippodrome 

The Lelands 

Peppino & Perry 

Howard Martell” Co 

Barron & Burt 

Stafford & DeRoss 
2d half 

(Same as Waco first 
half) 


DE'@OIT 


Colonial 
Tueeling DeLisle 
Mildred Rogers 
DeVoe & Dayton 
Rettv Fldert Co 
Roval 4 
Anderson's Reveu 


FALL RIVER 
Biiou 
Davis & Walker 
Wiki Bird 
Cook & Oatman 
Odiva & Seals 
(One to fill) 
2a half 
Scamp & Scamp 
Dolly & Calame 
Kineshburv & Munson 
Jack & Tommy Weir 
Odiva & Seals 


HAMILTON, CAN, 
Toew’s 
Rell & Gray 
Princess Olga 
Townsend Wilbur Co 
Uhert Cariton 
8 Dominoes 


HOBONEN 

Loew's 
Toekhart ¢- Laddie 
Gordon Marlin Co 
“Old Homestead” 
(Two to fill) 

2a half 
4 Pierrotts 
(Three to fill) 


HOUSTON 
Prince 
2 Valdares 
Harry Garland 
Carletta & Lewis 
Eckhoff & Gordon 
Weston's Models 


2d halt 
(Same as New 
leans first half) 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Loew's Lyceum 
Kryona Co 
Courtney & Barnett 
Frances Rice 
Taylor & Francis 
Mellilio Sisters Co 
2a half 
(Same as_ Birming- 
ham first haif) 


MONTREAL- 
Loew’s 
H & A Scranton 
Storey & Clark 
M Craig Co 
Harris & Nolan 
Honeymoon Inn 


NEW ORLEANS 


Crescent 
(Sund: iy opening) 
Brown's Dogs 
Norton & Noble 
Burke & Burke 
Taurie Ordway Co 
Fashions DeVogue 
2d half 
(Same as Memphis 
first half) 


NEW ROCHELLE, 
N. 


Or- 


Loew's 
Wilfred Dubois 
Lieut C Gerard Co 
Louise Carter 
Ferns & Litt 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
P George 
Bowers & Saunders 
**I’ll Say So” 

De Lea & Orma 
Barry & Trayton 


OKLA, CITY, OKLA, 


Liberty 
Vicker Sisters Co 
McMahon Sisters 
“The Owl” 
Martin & Courtney 
Shas McGoods Co 
2d half 
Aldine & Wright 
Geo Mack 
Brown & Elaine 
Henshaw & Avery 
Minnie Burke Band 


PITTSBURGH 


Lyceum 
The Arnoldos 
Sam H Harris 
Black & White Revue 
Wells & Crest 
Payton & Ward 


PROVIDENCE, 
Emery 
Martin & Elliott 
Jerge & Hamilton . 
McConnell & Simpson 
Lillian Watson 
Dailey Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 


2 Yaquis 

Wm O'Clare & Girls 
Bernard & Meyers 
Fred & Albert 
(Two to fill) 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 


Princess 
Tyler & St Claire 
Downing Bunnin 
McGreevey & Doyle 
Steve Freda 
The Spartans 

2d half 
(Same as Houston 

first half) 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Broadway 
2 Yaquis 


Concentration 
Bernard & Meyers 
Fred & Aibert 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Martin & Biliott 
Jerge & Hamilton 
“Concentration” 
Lillian Watson 
Dailey Bros 


TORONTO 


Younge 
Francis & Wilson 
Herman & Clifton 
Joe Darcey 
Hyman Adler Co 
Langton & Smith 
Stevers & Lovejoy 


WACO, TEX. 


Gordon & Delmar 
“Love Race” 
Zuhn & Dreis 
Aerial Butters 
2d half 
(Same as San _ An- 
tonio first half) 


NED “CLOTHES” NORTON 


Third 
“Quakertowr. 


sea3on 


featured 
to Broadway.” 


in B. D 
Keith Cir raft 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE 

Pantages 

(29-2) 
(Same bill plays An- 

aconda 3; Mis- 

soula 4.) 
Cavanaugh Duo 
Mary Dorr 
Howcrd & White 
Dancing & Davey 
Hickman RBros 
Corinthians 


CALGARY 


Pantages 
Love & Wilber 
Naids Norraine 
Peerless Trio 
Jovedah DeRadjah 
LaFrance & Kennedy 
Yip Yip Yaphankers 

DENVER 

Pantages 
Uyeno Japs 
Venetian Gypsies 
Silber & North 
Lady Alice’s Pets 
Weber & Elliott 


Makaremka Duo 


EDMONTON 


Pantages 
Henry & Adelaide 
Great Howard 
Fiske & Fallon 
Glasgow Maids 
Chung Hwa Four 
Four Melilos 


GREAT FALLS 
Pantages 
-3) 


(Same bill 
Helena 4.) 
Frank Shields 
Roach & McCurdy 
Hendrix & Belle Isle 
Irene Trevette 
Galli Troupe 
Harmony Trio 


LONG BEACH 


Pantages 
“Oh Teddy” 
Frank Bush 
G S Gordon Co 
Georgia Howard 
Heros & Preston 
Cook & Vernon 

LOS ANGELES 

Pantages 
Four Leons 
Frank Ward 
Quigley & Fitz 
Dance Fantasy 
PYunbar & Turney 
“Temptation” 


OAKLAND 


Pantages 
Wolfe & Patterson 
W E Whittle 
Tarzan 
Amoros & Jeanette 
Kuma 4 


OGDEN 


Pantages 
(4-6) 

Shaw & Bernard 
Murry Livingston 
Austin & Delaney 
Rials 
Morton Jewel Co 
Ed Blondell Co 


PORTLAND, 


Pantages 
Alex & Evelyn 
Mason & Cole 
Okla Four 
B Morrell Co 
Casting Campbells 
Maker & Redford 


ORE. 


REGINA 
Pantages 
(1-3) 
(Same bill plays Sas- 
katoon 4-6.) 

Mori Bros 
Goetz & Duffy 
Ward & King 
Henriette DeSerris 
Eldridge Barlow & E 
Octavo 


SALT LAKE 
Pantages 

“Oh Billy” 
Hall & Shapiro 
Joe Roberts 
David S Hall Co 
Stagpole & Spier 
Mozarts 


SAN DIEGO 


Pantages 
Laurel 
De Vogue 


S&M 
Revue 


-_Long & Ward 


3 White Kuhns 
3 Bartos 


Leoras 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 
Golf a s Girls 
= oss W ys Co 
“Number lease’’ 
Cyclin: Brunettes 
Camille Rejane 
Kilkenny 4 


SEATTLE 


Panteces 
Novelle Bros 
Three Clowns 
Arthur Barrett 
Robinson's Elephants 
John T Ray Co 
International Nine 
Meir & Gibson Sis 
SPOKANE 
Pantages 
Geo & May La Ferve 
Ray Lawrence 
Archer & Beifort 
Eddie Foy Co 
Five Partrowars 
jiyman Meyers 


TACOMA 


Pantages 
Rernivici Bros 
Chas Mack Co 
Cardo & Noll 
Joe Whitehead 
Harry Girard Co 
Raymond & Wilbert 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Pantages 
Aerial Macks 
Forrest & Church 
Stevens & Brunnell 
Wille Solar 
“Rising Generation” 
Happy J Gardner Co 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 

“Making Movies” 
Brady & Mahoney 
V Mersereau Co 
Wm Dick 
H & EF Conley 
The Gallons 


WINNIPEG 
Pantages 

Berry & Miss 
Marconi Bros 
Martha Hamilton Co 
Baron Tichter 
Gildea & Philllps 
Brazillan Heiress 


If You Don’t 


Advertise in 


VARIETY—Don’t Advertise 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Jefferson 
Phil LaToska 
Great Richard 
Juliette Dika 
Aleka Panthea & P 
Fred Keliy 
Brosius & Brown 


MUSKOGEF, OKLA, 


8 Romanos Sis 

Ray Conlin 

Imperial Quintet 

Ray & Emma Dean 
Perhaps You're Right 


OKLA. » OKLA, 


Anita 
Canfield & Rose 
Porter J White Co 
41 Wohiman 

4 Morak Sisiers 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 


Royal 
The Shattucke 
Gaylord & Herron 
Rialto Quartet 
Joe Jackson 
Dorothy Lewis 
Gilraine Dancers 


WACO, TEX. 


Orpheum 

2d half 
3 Romanas Sis . 
Ray Conlin 
Imperial Quintet 
Ray & Emma Dean 
Perhaps You're Right 


WICHITA FALLS, 


Wichita 


Rell & Eva 

Roas Valyda 

Ziegler Sis Band 
Creamer Barton & 8 
Jarvis Footlight Rev 


ACKKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT. 


San Francisco. 


(One to fill) 


2d half 
Teonard & Wright 
Mayo & Vernon 
Jere Sanford 
The Lonis Brocades 
Howard & Lewis 
Clifford Wayne 3 


FRESNO 

Hippodrome 
T.eonard & Wright 
Mayo & Vernon 
Jere Sanford 
Louis Rrocades Co 
Howard & Lewis 
Clifford Wayne 3 


2d half 
Fsmeralda Webb 3 
Halley & Howard 
Betty Babb 
Isabel Miller Co 
Alice Nelson Co 
Jupiter Trio 


LOS ANCELES 
Hippodrome 
Frederick & Van 
Montgomery & Martin 
Kendal Pearl & S 
Dave Manley 
Don Fulano 
3 Lees 
2d half 

Curtie & Ruster 
Rurdell & Rurdell 
Faye & Thomas 
Sidney Shepherd Co 
Detzel & Carroll 
Pantzer Duo 


MODESTO 
Hippodrome 
(30-1) 
Betty Babb 
Halley & Howard 
Flagier & Malia 
Isabelle Miller Co 
Alice Nelson & Co 
Jupiter Trio 
(5-6) 
Aerial Kddys 
Allen & Jones 
Musical Shirlers 


Howard Nichols 
Frances & Fox 
Robbins & Fulton 
Folette, Pearl & W 
Alvin & Alvin 

2d half 
Chas & Helen Palley 
Sylvan & Copeland 
Ralph Seabury 
Jule Helds Childhood 
Thorndyke & Curran 
Bassett & Bailey 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Casino 

F& Tour 

Kathryn Miller 

Andus & George 

Miller & Rainey 

(One to fill) 


2a half 
Howard & Graf 
Harris & Lyman 
Graves Co 
Victoria Goodwin 
3 Kings Harmony 


SAN DIEGO 


Hippodrome 
2d half 

Frederick & Van 
Montgomery & Martin 
Kendal Pearl & 8 
Dave Manley 
Don Fulano 
3 Lees 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Casino 
(Sunday opening) 
Romany Duo 
7 Musical Misses 
Willard & Jones 
Geo Randall Co 
Mack O'Neil 
Trunnelle 3 
Hippodrome 
(Sunday opening) 
“Perfection Girls” 
Moore & Shv 
Geo TReane Co 
R McKenzie Co 
Fletcher & Terry 
Southern Saxaphone 6 


STOCKTON 
Hippodrome 
Buster & De Muth 
Allen & Jones 
Musical Shirleys 
Stroud Trio 
Jack Polk 
Little Jim 


2d half 


(Same as Sacramento 
Ist ha 


TAFT, CAY, 


Curtis & Buster 
Faye & Thomas 
Sidney Shepherd ce 
Detzel & arroll 

5-6) 
Rosie Rifle Co 
Rome & Wager 
Jess & Dell 
Flagler & Malia 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT. 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City, 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Majestic 
Bonamar Arabs 
Lucille & Cockie 
O'Donnell & Blair 
Hahn Weller Co 
Mile Rhea Co 
Avey & O'Neil 
Garcinetti Bros 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Majestic 
Mile Paula 
Neville & Brockway 
Ben KK Benny 
Olga Petrova 
Olson & Johnson 
Bostock’s School 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
(1-3 
(Same bill plays Aus- 
tin 4-6) 
3 Weber Girls 
Nora Norinne 
Claire Vincent Co | 
Dunham & Edwards 
Bradley & Ardine 
Basil Lynn Co 
Rita Mario Co 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Majestic 
Oakes & De Laur 
Allan Shaw 
Harry Holman Co 
Carola Trio 
Mile Bianca Co 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Leo Zarrell Co 
Marie Stoddard 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 


Majestic 
Saila Bros 
Mont» & Parti 


Rockwell & Fox 
Frank Dobson Co 


2d halt 


Three Chums 
Old Soldier Fiddlers 
(Three to fill) 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 


Majestic 
Clinton Sisters 
Adrian 
Bernard & Duffy 
Mrs Eva Fay 
(One te fill) 


PINE BLUFF 


Majestic 
Three Chums 
Old Soldier Fiddlers 
Kthel Clifton 

2a half 
Selma Braatz 
Monte & Parti 
(One to fill) 


SAN ANTONIO, TX, 
Majestic 
McIntosh Maids 
Kennedy & Neleson 
Syncopated Steppers 
Henri Henlere 
Jack Kennedy Co 
Cameron & Kennedy: 
Pisano 


+ TULSA, OKLA, 


Majestic 
Clinton Sisters 
Adrian 
Master Gabriel 
Bernard & Duffy 
5 Famous Lloyds 

2d halt 
Coradini’s Animals 
Gilmore & Castle 
Silver Duval & Co 
Sorrento Quintette 
(One to fill) 


PARIS 


Alhambra 


L’X Mystereux 
Les Robertys 
Two Tomboys 
Gesky 

“Making Movies” 
Glass & Grant 
La Magda 


Volk’s Dog 
Two Ascots 
Fred Lindsey 


Olympia 
EP Loyal 
Ben Beyer 
Boganny’s Troupe 
Evelyn & Clayton 
Pickel & Scale 
Togo Benzai 
Decars’s Animals 
Omega Cyclist 
Carmen Vildez 
The Marylands 
Georgel 
Yamagatas 
Jack Riano 


OBITUARY 


Lew Madden. 


Lew Madden, 
vaudeville with 


lately appearing in 
his own sketch (Lew 


Madden and Co.), died at his home in 


IN LOVING MEMORY OF 


ROWLAND RAMMARGE 


OF BOB and 


BANJ 
DIED NOV. 


VINCENT 
AC 


18TH 1919 4 Heart Trouble 


at the age of 37, in Chicago, 


Waterbury, Conn., 


Saturday, 
He is survived by his wife, 


Nov. 22. 
known pro- 


fessionally as Gene Ford, who appeared 
in the sketch with him. 


Mr. 
vaudeville with 


Madden formerly 
James W. 
as Madden and Fitzpatrick. 


appeared in 
Fitzpatrick 
Mr. Mad- 


den was the comedian of the team. 


Clara Wildman. 


Clara Wildman 


died at her home in 


New York last week. The deceased was 
65 years of age and was the original 


“Topsy” in the 


first 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
actress in the South in the 


production of 
and known as an 
70s and 80s. 


George Ralston 


George Ralston, connected for many 
years with Gus Hill’s attractions, died 


Nov. 19 


in Chicago of heart failure. 


IN LOVING 
DEPARTED HUSBAND 


MEMORY OF MY DEAR 


DONALD APPLETON 


(MY PATI.) 
Of DON AND PATTY 


Died Oct. 


25, 1919. 


The body was buried in Harrisburg, Pa 


Nov. 23. 
Willa Ralston, a 
brothers, 


He is survived by his wife, 


sister and three 


Roland Rammarge. 


Roland Rammarge, a banjoist in vau- 
deville, died last week while appearing 


on the Pantage's circuit. 
Canada, 


at Hamilton, 


The mother of Jack Dunham 


ham and Edwards) 


City Nov. 18, aged 85 


He was buried 


(Dun- 


died in New York 


years. 


MONTE HOWARD, MANAGER, 


Chicago, Nov. 26. 


Monte Howard has been made profes- 
sional manager for Van Alstyne & Cur- 
tis, the new local and Toledo publishing 


firm. 
Chicago offica 


He will make headquarters in the 


Goldson Will Book Own Acts. 


Chicago, Nov. 26. 


Harry Goldson, who recently trans- 


ferred his 
M. A. 


time, 


interests from the W. V. 
to the Webster circuit of small 
is reported to 


have decided to 


leave Webster and establish his own 


circuit 
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VARIETY 


HARK YE, UNBELIEVERS, READ AND CONVINCED 


MURPHY 


In a Peppery Arrangement of Tunes and Laughs 
PALACE THEATRE, CHICAGO 


“CHICAGO AMERICAN” 


At the Palace also this week are Bob Murphy 
and Elmore White. Bob sings comically and 
Elmore assists the drollery by tickling the piano. 
One of the funniest of their funny things is a 
lugubrious song about the groom. You’ve 
heard—gracious, how you’ve heard!—songs 
about ye bride. You'll be tickled by this one 


“THE BILLBOARD” 


Bob Murphy and Elmore White, in a peppery 
arrangement of tunes and laughs. They are 
capital entertainers. Murphy is handsome and 
brilliant, and White, though not a Chesterfield, 
is a big half of the act. Murphy is adept at 
kidding the audience. Eighteen minutes; sev- 


| about the melancholy groom.—Fred McQuigg. 


Eastern Director 


PAUL DURAND 


eral bows and speech. 


PALACE THEATRE, CHICAGO 


| One of these old-fashioned “rathskeller act” riots came 


out of nowhere from Bob Murphy and Elmore White, 
former local entertainers, on No. 4 in the bill. Murphy, a 
hig, open-faced entertainer in correct evening clothes, ac- 
companied by White, a genial pianist and assistant come- 


dian, tore in with pep and wallop from the first note and’ 


ripped the gang wide apart. Murphy looks uncannily like 
Bert Green, which means he has a winning smile and 
manly proportions. He captured on sight and then he 
went after ’em and they loved it. He whipped wicked 
songs across without offense and with a lot of comedy, 


| practically allnew. White did a ballad at the piano, also 


scoring. Murphy’s speech went solidly to a cracker at 
the end, and the show stood with a semaphore “‘Stop” for 
half a minute.—Jack Lait. 


Authors of that sure-fire ballad 


“WHEN GAVE YOU, MOTHER MINE” 


Now being sung with signal success by Elmore ‘wibs To be released through the 


Remick Music Company 


Now at Majestic Theatre, Chicago 


Western Director 


SIMON AGENCY 
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«PITTS 


Ave: 


~ BOSTON. MASS. 
. 228 Tremont Si. 


sis CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 


LETTERS 


When sending for mai) to VARIETY, 
address Mall Clerk. 
POSTCARDS, ADVERTISING OR CIR- 
| CULAR LETTERS WILL NOT BE AD- 


VERTISED 
LETTERS 
ISSUE ONLY. 


ADVERTISED IN ONE 


} Albro Agnes Bellmont Harry 
% Altman R Belmont & Moore 
= Andrews & Gardner Bennett Clarence 
Arselina Ethel Bennett Chas 
Ashton Florence Bennett Edna 
Aubrey Bert Berger J 


Aubrey & Riche Besgeton Betty 


Besant Lillian 


Baka Marion Biden D L 
Baker Lotta Bigelow Eddie 
Baker Luddie Bishop Ben 


Banker D 
Rankoff Ivan 
Baleon Amely 
Barton Frederick 
Barton Harry 
Bate Henry 
Beasley June 
Beaty Robert 
Bellclair Bros 


Borrios Jean 
Boyer Frank 
Boyle Jack 
Brown Clarbel 
Brown Charlie 
Byrce Toots 
Buchanan Mrs L 
Burke & Durkin 
Burke Bee 


ALTHOFF 


Vaudeville 
Direction 


Lieut. Bill 
W colfenden 


Burke L W 
Busey Babette 


Calver Marie 
Capulean Chief 
Cardo Mrs J 
Cavoney Ave 
Chanella C 
Clair Alice 
Claton Mr H 
Colborne W H 
Coleman Lydia 
College Five 
Cooper Grace 
Cornell Frances 


Dailey Con 
Dale Grace 
Davis Ethel 
Davis Phil 
Dean Edgar 
Dean Mrs E M 
Dennison Bessie 
Doylas Walter 
Drew M N 
Dreyer Billy 
Driscoll Thomas 
Duane Norman 


Everett Myrtle 


Ford Ray 
Forrest Ernest 
Foster Lieut. 
Foy Ben 
Friend Al 
Frilling Freida 


Gambina Joe 

Gay Fred 

Gehrue Mayne 
George Ida Grady 
Ibson Alex 
Glassmire Augustine 
Glocker Chas 
Goetze Arthur 
Gofrother & Doyle 
Golden Grace 
Goodall Wm 
Gorman Frank 
Ann 

Gray Alma 

Griffin John 


Groves Hal 
Guilda Myrtle 


Halls Frank 
Hambleton Thomas 
Harey Karl 
Harris Donny 
Harris B 

Hart Helen 
Harvard, Four 
Hazelton Blanche 
Healy Dan 
Heffron Wm 
Helm Capt. 
Henderson Norma 
Hendrix Chas 
Herbert Trio 
Herman Anna 
Hicks Catherine 
Hickey Tom 
Hoadley Fred 
Howard Leu 
Howard Martin 
Hughes Mazie 
Hussey Geo. 
Hunter Frank 


Jamieson D 


Kane Frances 
Kaymere H 
Kayne Agnes 
Kearney Jane 
Kennedy Herbert 
Keith Frankie 
Kimbali Maude 


Laddie Walter 
Lambrette 
Lawson Bill 
Laursen Benny 
Layden Harry 
Le Feber Anna 
Leonard Frank 
Lewis & Harr 
Lewis Harry 
Linne Hans 
Lordon Stanley 


MacDonald Robert 
McGowan Frank 
McKenna Mrs Tom 
Madison Ruth 


Marlette Mrs B 
March Almena 
Meadows Dorothy 
Milla Florence 
Montrose Mrs Jennie 
Moore Tim & Gertie 
Moran Esther 
Morlein 

Morris Miss R 


Murray Joe & Kathryn 


Murray Helene 
Murray Mae 
Murray Billie 


Nagel Edith 
Nekond Obelkader 
Nicholas Clyde 
Nielson Annabel 
Noble Herman 
Norman & Hall 
Norris Misses 
Norris C Q 
Norton Ned 
Norwood Jack 
Novis Florence 


Oakley Edith 
Oakiey Harry 
Octovo 

O’Dare Vanh 
O'Hara Peggy 
Fay 

Otto Elizabeth 
Overholtz Tommy 


Padden John 
Parker John 
Phillips Goff 
Phillips Marcia 
Phillip Minnie 
Philips Paul 
Pingree Ear! 
Pollock Carmen 
Poole Jack 
Pratt Neil 
Price Fio 
Proctor Wm L 
Purcell Fannie 


Reavis Ruth 
Reuschling Geo 
Reynolds Harrington 
Rie Fritzie 
Richel Dorothy 
Ridge Frank 
Ritz & Paul 
Ritter Nat 
Robinson S M 
Rosen Geo 
toss C F 
St Clair Ted 
Sabina Vera 
Santora Nick 
Saunders Sarah 
Schreiber Jack 
Schlager Sig 
sears Harry 
Self Zeta 


Sextette Perlera 
Sharo Allen 
Shaw Allen 
Silva Geo 
Sloan Grace 
Smith O EB 
Snyder Bud 
Stanley Harry 
Steinger Atlen 
Sullivan Mae 
Sweeney Fred 


Tabor Monroe 
Teela Peg 

Terry Kate Gibson 
Thursby Dave 
Tiapa Cyril 
Toots Joe 
Traver Pan 
Treloar Florence 
Toaney Leroy 
Towers Silence 
Tucker W E 
Tucker Frank 
Turner Wm 


Van Aikern Anna 
Vance Violet 

Van Horn Bobby 
Varr & Tunis 
Verschleiser Irving 


Wade Edwards 
Wagner Jennie 
Waltion Hughie 
Warden Harry 
Ward Norman 
Weeks Peggy 
Wells Harry 
Westfall Hugh 
Wertman Lioyd 
White W 
White Jack 
White Charles 
White Bill 
White Sammy 
Wilkerson Pearl 
Willy I B 
Williams Jack 
Wilson Frankie 
Wood Mrs I 
Worth Peggy 
Wright Mr 
Wright Johnny 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Armont Eugenie 


Bennett Dot 
Bowman Bros 
Ball & West 


Corder Leeta 


DeHaven A 
DeHaven N 


Facial Massage 


Shampoo—Pure Castile... 


"Six treatments for $5.00 
MARCEL WAVE WITH HAIRDRESS 


1455 Broadway 


‘AFTER DECEMBER Isi, 1919 
MME. POLLY, Hair Dresser 


WILL BE LOCATED | 


216 West 42nd Street 


Where she will offer her clientele better and more modern accomodations, 
SAME PRICES AS USUAL } 


§ 
sree 1.00 


1.00 


Expert help employed. Special Department for Gentlemen’s Scalp Treatment. 


MME. POLLY 


Fitzgerald Jack 
Gaffney & Dale 
Hale Bert 

Ingalis & Duffield 
Keating Clara 


Sargood Joseph 
Sheldon Rose 
Savage H & H 


Vincent & Carter 


McQuay Lola 

McBride (Hinkey) Jack Wheeler Elsie Mre 

Meehan Larry Wasson Grace 
Watson G&B 


Roshier Jack 


ARTISTS 


IN 


Players in Europe desir- 
ing to advertise in VA- 
RIETY may mail adver- 
tising copy direct to VA- 
RIETY, New York, and de- 
posit the amount in pay- 
ment for it to VARIETY’S 
credit at the 


PALL MALL 


DEPOSIT CO. 


Carlton St., Regent St., 
S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the 
Pall Mall Co. will accept deposits 
for VARIETY at the prevailing 
rate. 


Through this manner of trans- 
mission, all danger of loss to the 


player is averted; VARIETY as- 
sumes full risk and acknowledges 
the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
own receipts for all money placed 
with the Pall Mall to VARIETY’S 
redit. 


OVETTE 


| “THE MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS FOR THE ARTIST” 


2060 


Take a Movette, a Motion Picture Camera, on your route. Project the : 
pictures you have taken at home when you return. Preserve them as a 
living record with all their thrills and memories. Easily carried. IN- 
EXPENSIVE. Weight 4 Ibs. CALL FOR DEMONSTRATION. 
Movette Shop, 5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. C. 


— 


| VARIETY ‘39 
| LIKE A. GLORIOUS RAINBOW ACROSS. THE SKY. 
This Sensational Waltz Song Is Sweeping Them from Ocean to Ocean 
GREAT SINGLE—DOU BLE—QU ARTETTE Wire, Write or. Call for Copy and Orchestration 
JOE MORRIS MUSIC’CO.:.. West. 45th Street, News:Y ork Citv 
CHICAGO. ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Grand Op, House Bldg. 356 Loeb Arcade Keith’s Theatre Bldg. 3 | 
Walker Herbert 
Walker & West 
THE FAYNES | 
Back in New York 
| 
Management — | 
«Golden || = 
@ 


VARIETY 


| 


TORONTO 
347 Yonge Street 


A DREAMY WALTZ-SONG WILL CHARM YOUR AUDIENCE. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS OF OLD MIAMI SHORE” ‘ 
EN TO BY VICTOR JACOBI, (CO-WRITER OF APPLE-BLOSSOMS). 


EASY TO SING—EASY TO LISTEN 


SINGING ACTS SING IT—DANCING ACTS DANCE IT—MUSICAL ACTS PLAY IT—DUMB ACTS WORK BY IT. 


CHAPPELL & CO., Ltd. 


COPIES AND ORCHESTRATIONS NOW READY FOR THE ARTIST. 


WATCH IT, GROW!! 


SHORE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
185 Madison Avenue 


BURLESQUE ROUTES 


(Dec. 1—Dec. 8.) 


“All Jazz Revue” 1 Penn Circuit 8 Gayety 
Baltimore, . 

“Aviators” 1 Majestic Wilkes-Barre 8 Majes- 
tle Scranton. 

“Beauty Revue’ I Lyceum Washington 8 Bi- 
jou Philadelphia. 

“Beauty Trust” 1 Empire Brooklyn 8 Empire 
Newark. 

Behman Show 1 Star Cleveland 8 Empire 
Toledo. 

“Beat Show in Towa” 1 Hurtig & Seamon’s 
New York 8 Emplre Brooklyn. 

“Blue Birds’ 1 Victoria Pittsburgh 8 Penn 
Clireuit. 

“Bon Tons” 1 Casino Boston 8 Columbia New 
York. 

“Bostonians” 
Waterbury. 

“Bowerys” 1 Gayety St Louls 8 Columbia 
Chicago. 
“Broadway Belles’ 1 Gayety Newark 8-il 
Broadway Camden 12-13 Grand Trenton. 
“Burlesque Review” 1 Gayety Washington 8 
Gayety Pittsburgh. 

“Burlesque Wonder Show” 1 Star & Garter 
Chicago 8 Gayety Detroit. 

“Cabaret Girls’ 1 Gayety Brooklyn 8 Gayety 
Newark. 

“Cracker Jacks” 1 Empire Cleveland 8 Cad- 
{lilac Detroit. 

Dixon's Revue Gayety Minneapolis 7-9 Gayety 
Sioux City. 

“Follies of Day’’ 1 Gayety Pittsburgh 8-16 
Park Youngstown 11-13 Grand Akron. 


1 Grand Hartford Jacques 


“Follies of Pleasure’ 1 Star Toronto 8 Acad- 
emy Buffalo. 

“French Frolics’’ 1-4 Broadway Camden 5-6 
Grand Trenton 8 Trocadero Philadelphia. 
“Girls a la Carte’’ 1 Empire Toledo 8, Lyric, 
Dayton. 

“Girls de Looks’ 1 Gayety Detroit 8 Gayety 
Toronto. 

“Girls From Follies” 1 Standard St Louls 7-8 
Grand Terre Haute 9-13 Park Indianapolis. 
“Girls From Joyland” 1 Academy Buffalo 8 
Empire Cleveland. 

“Girls Girls Girls’’ 1 Gayety St Paul 8 Gayety 
Minneapolis. 

“Girls of U S A” 1 Gayety Rochester 8-10 
Bastabie Syracuse 11-13 Lumberg Utica. 
“Golden Crook" 1-3 Cohens’ Newburg 4-6 

Cohens’ Poughkeepsie 8 Casino Boston. 

“Grown Up Babies’ 1 Worcester Worcester 
8 Howard Boston. 

Hastings Harry 1 Columbia Chicago 7-9 Ber- 
chel Des Moines. 

Hayes Edmund 1 Haymarket Chicago 8 Gay- 
ety Milwaukee. 

“Hello America” 1 Miner's Bronx New York 
8 Orpheum Paterson. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah’ 1 Jacques Waterbury 8 
Miner's Bronx New York. 

Howe Sam 1-3 Park Youngstown 4-6 Grand 
Akron 8 Star Cleveland. 

“Jazz Babies’ 30-2 Gayety Sioux City 8 Cen- 
tury Kansas City Mo 

Kelly Lew 1 Palace 
Washington. 

“Kewpie Dolla” 1 Majestic Scranton 8-1 
Armory Binghamton 11-13 Inter Niagara 
Falls. 

“Liberty Giris’’ 
Cincinnati. 

“Lid Lifters’ 1 Gayety Baltimore 8 Lyceum 
Washington. 


Baltimore 8 Gayety 


1 Lyric Dayton §& Olymple 


RODERO 


SAYS 


Would you like to know 

*Bout his Break-a-way Whistling Violin Bow? 
He has a novelty opening, too. 

Now, would that interest you? 


lf so, you can see me at Proctor’s 58th St. 


NOW 


“London Belles’ 1 Perth-Amboy 2 Plainfield 
3 Stamford 4-6 Park Bridgeport 8-10 Co- 
hen’s Newburg 11-12 Cohen's Poughkeepsie. 

“Maids of America” 1 Gayety Omaha 8 Gay- 
ety Kansas City Mo 

Marion Dave 1 Olympic Cincinnati 8 Star 
and Garter Chicago. 

“Midnight Maidens’ 1 Gayety Louisville 8 
Empress Cincinnati. 
“Million Dollar Dolls” 
Gayety Boston. 
“Mischief Makers” 
Gayety Brooklyn. 
“Monte Carlo Girls” 
Olympic New York. 
“Oh, Frenchy’ 1 Star Brooklyn 8 Gilmore 
Springfield. 
“Oh, Girls” 1 
Philadelphia. 
“Pace Makers” 

Barre. 

“Parisian Flirts’’ 1 Cadillac Detroit 8 Engle- 
wood Chicago. 

‘Parisian Whiri’’ 1 
Hartford. 

“Peek-a-Boo” 1 Casino Philadelphia 8 Hurtig 
& Seamon’s New York. 

“Razzie Dazzle” 1 Century Kansas City Mo 
8 Grand Tulsa Okla. 

“Record Breakers” 1 Bijou Philadelphia 8 
Mt Morris New York. 

Reeves Al 1 Empire Newark 8 Casino Phila- 
delphia. 

Reynolds Abe 1 Gayety Buffalo 8 Gayety 
Rochester. 

“Roseland Girls” 1-3 Bastable S:racuse 4¢-6 
Lumberg Utica 8 Gayety Montreal. 

“Round the Town’ 1 Grand Tulsa Okla 8 
Standard St Louis. 


1 Empire Albany 8 
1 Olympic New York 8 


1 Howard Boston 8 


Casino Brooklyn 8 People’s 


1 LO 8 Majestic Wilkes- 


Gayety Boston 8 Grand 


“Sight Seers’ 1 Gayety Kansas City Mo 8 

I. O. 

“Social Follies’ 1 Gayety Milwaukee 8 Gay- 
ety St Paul. 

“Social Maids’ 1 Gayety Toronto 8 Gayety 
Buffalo. 


“Some Show’ 380-1 Grand Terre Haute 2-6 
Park Indianapolis 8 Gayety Louisville. 

“Sport Girls’ 1 Engelwood Chicago 8 Hay-~- 
market Chicago. 

“Sporting Widows” 1 L O 8 Gayety St Louls 

“Star & Garter” 1 Columbia New York 8 Ca- 
sino Brooklyn. 

“Step Lively Girls’ 1 Peoples Philadeiphia 8 
Palace Baltimore. 

Stone & Pillard 1 Kmpire Woboken 8 Star 


Broaklyn 
“Sweet Sweeties Girls” 1-3 Armory RBing- 
NMamton 4-6 Inter Niagara Falla § Star 
Toronto. 


‘“Tempters” 1 Trocadero Philadelphia 8 Em- 
pire Hoboken. 


Drooping Pointed 
Nose 


STRAIGHTENED 

IN 30 MINUTES 
NO PAIN NO BANDAGES 
NO DELAY FROM WCRE 
Imperfect features corrected. 
Wrinkles and Blemishes re- 
moved. Advice and Booklet 
free. Hours till 7 evenings; 
Sundays 10 to l. 


DR. VON BORRIES 


America’s Leading Face Specialists, 
Room 508 Sth Floor, McVicker’s Theatre Bidg., 


MADISON ST., NEAR STATE, CHICAGO, 
Take Elevator Inside Theatre Lobby. 


“20th Century Maids’ 1 Majestic Jersey City 
8 Perth Amboy 9 Plainfield 10 Stamford 
11-13 Park Bridgeport. 

‘Victory Belles’’ 1 Gayety Montreal 8 Empire 
Albany. 

Watson Billy 1 Empress Cincinnat! 8 Lyceum 
Columbus. 

Welch Ben 1 Orpheum Paterson 8 Majestic 
Jersey City. 

White Pat 1 Gilmore Springfield 8 Worcester 
Mass. 

Willlams Mollie 30-2 
Gayety Omaha. 
“World Beaters’ 1 Lyceum Columbus 8 Vic- 

torila Pittsburgh. 


Berchel Des Moines 8 


FMapbelle 


A trial 


will convince 


145 N. CLARK ST., Chicago, Il. 


Phone: 
CENTRAL 4354 
Suite 503 


34 West 34th Street 
A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 


Fall and Winter 


The newest effects—retail at less than 


wholesale prices. A host of most 
stylish furs, unequaled for combina- 
tion of value and beauty. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO 
THE PROFESSION 


Furs Repaired and 
Remodelled 


— 
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1 O CE PHOTOS Size, 8:10—For THEATRICAL or SCREEN PLAYERS 
DELACROIX Studio.--1465 Broadway, Cor; 42nd Street, New York’City. 


Now Playing “STEPHEN BAIRD” With the DOLLY SISTERS in “OH, LOOK” 


Management GEST & COMSTOCK 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ALBANY. 
By THOMAS S. BURKE. 


EMPIRE.—All week, ‘‘Bon Ton Girls.’ 
week, ‘Million Dollar Dollis.” 

PROCPOR’S GRAND.—Vaudeville and pic- 
tures. 

MAJESTIC.—Vaudeville and pictures. 

PROCTOR’'S LELAND.—Pictures, 

CLINTON SQUARE.—Pictures. 

ALBANY.—Pictures, 

REGENT.—Pictures. 

COLONIAL.-Pictures. 

ROYAL.—Pictures. 


Next 


A breakfast banquet was tendered to Charles 
F. Young, who resigned as sperting editor of 
the Knickerbocker Press to accept a position 
with the Associated Press, at the Hampton 
Hotel Sunday morning. 


Charley Rundell, publicity man for the Albany 
Players, announces a performance for the ben- 
efit of the American Legion in Vincentian hall, 
Albany, Dec. 2. 


The Vatican Choirs, who are on a tour of 
America, will give a concert in the New York 
State Armory, Albany, this evening. Among 
those who have purchased boxes for the concert 
are Governor Alfred E,. Smith, former Governor 
Martin H. Glynn, Mayor James R. Watt of 
Albany and Mayor Cornelius F. Burns of Troy. 


| ACTS WRITTEN | 


First-Class Work Prompt Delivery 
Reasonable Terms 


ARTHUR NEALE 
158 WEST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 
L Phone Columbus 4281 for Appointment 


LILLIAN 


In 
New York 


Soon 


MORETTE SISTERS 


JOURNAL,” COLUMBUS, 


Annette and Lillian Morette, late of 
big time vaudeville, put over some 
lively musical specialties. 
ented on the cornet, violin and cello, 
these two sisters add a feature to the 
performance Lyceum goers are seldom 
privileged to enjoy. 


“ALL JAZZ REVUE” 
Irons & Clamage 


SYALSIS ALLAYOW 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER.. 


Russell C. Austin, manager of Keith’s during: 


its spring-summer season, and recently joint 
manager of the Globe, has been temporarily 
transferred to the head offices of the Stanley 
Co. in Philadeiphia. 


Bookings at local theatres: Globe, week of 
Dec. 1, Bertha Kalich in ‘‘The Riddle Woman"; 
Dec. 11-18, “‘The Woman at the Ritz’; Apollo, 
Dec. 1-3, ‘‘Better "Ole’’; Dec. 4-6, ‘“T'win Beds."’ 


Victor Herbert’s latest, ‘‘My Golden Girl,” 
will be at the Globe in January. 


“Miss Millions,’"’ the Burnside-Hubbell-Canby 
offering, with Rapley Holmes, Valli Valli, Jes- 
sie Standish, Clayton White and many other 
names, will begin its musical life at the Apollo 
Thanksgiving night. 


Atlantic City is keenly alert with expectancy 
over the opening of the John Drinkwater play, 
“Abraham Lincolr,’’ at the Globe, Thanksgiv- 
ing matinee. The play will be presented as 
printed in the published version, there being no 
acts. The program calls for six scenes, with 
an intermission. The play will have five Atlantic 
City performances. 


BUFFALO. 
By SIDNEY BURTON. 


SHUBERT-TECK.—Florence Reed in “Roads 
of Destiny.’’ Channing Pollock's interesting but 
confusing play well received. Miss Reed is 
drawing big through her picture reputation. 

MAJESTIC.—‘‘Flo-Flo.’’ Still very much alive, 
though slightly the worse for wear. UHanders 
and Millis featured. Also the ‘Perfect 36 
Chorus,’’ which at this late stage of the show 
appears to exist chiefly in imagination. 

SHEA’'S.—Vaudeville. 

SHEA’S HIPP.—Bryant Washburn in “It Pays 
to Advertise’; Mack Sennett’s ‘‘His Last False 
Step.’”’ 

STAR.—Mary Pickford in ‘‘Daddy Long Legs’”’ 
and vaudeville. 

GAYETY.—‘‘Girls of the U. S. A.” 

GARDEN.—"'Bon Bon Babies.”’ 

ACADEMY.—‘‘Cracker Jacks,’’ 
Murphy. 

FAMILY.—‘‘Mickey.”” 

LYRIC.—Pictures and vaudeville, 


with Frank 


featuring 


Equally tale 


ALLANNV 


Four Padrens” and the ‘‘Filmusical’’ com- 
edy, “Oh. Boy.” 
OLYMPIC.—Pictures and Norinne Carmen and 
Her Minstrels and Ellsworth-Linden Co. 
STRAND.—Constance Talmadge in “A Tem- 
peramental Wife." 


The Loew interests have announced the con- 
cluding purchases which will enable them to 
erect a new theatre in Main street, between 
Mohawk and Genesee. About a dozen properties 
are included in the purchase, and the total pur- 
chase price is said to be close to $750,000. 
Architect Lamb of New York will begin plans 
immediately for the new theatre, which will 
seat 4,000 persons. It is announced the house 
will be ready for its opening within a year. 


Five chorus girls with Gus Hills’ ‘Bringing 
Up Father tn Society’’ were ‘taken ill shortly 
after their arrival in Saint Thomas, Ontario, 
from Hamilton. It is believed they are suffer- 
ing from ptomaine poisoning. 

The Vatican Choirs played to about $4,000 
Monday night. 


“Elsie Janis and Her Gang” hung up a record 
at the Majestic last week. At $2 top for every 
show, the house was packed anf at $2.50 Batur- 
day night several hundred were turned away. 


Announcing plans for new theatres seems to 
be an epidemic in Buffalo. Now E. M. Statler 
announces a show house to be built in connec- 
tion with his new hotel, which will be located 
on Niagara Square. 


CLEVELAND. 


By J. WILSON ROY. 

SHUBERT-COLONIAL.—‘“‘Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath.”’ 

OPERA HOUSE.—‘‘Ia, La, Lucille.”’ 

KBITH’S.—Charles King, Allan Brooks, Helen 
Trix and Sister, Joe Towle, Kane and Herman, 
Edith and Eddie Adair, Holliday and Willette, 
Johnson-Baker-Johnson and the Great Johnson. 

PROSPECT.—Payton Stock in ‘‘Common Clay.’* 

MILES.—Joe Fenton's Athletes, Jones and 
Sylvester, Fred Lewis, Danny Lund and Co., 
pictures. 

PRISCILLA.—Frisco Shimmy Dancers, J. 
Francis Sullivan & Co., Stewart Sisters, Marr 
and Dwyer Girls, Ladora and Beckman, James 
J. Morrison and Co. 

LOEW'S LIBERTY.—Black and White Revue, 
Payton and Ward, Wells and Crest, The Arnolds, 


Sam J. Harris, Robert Warwick in ‘In Miz- 
zoura."’ 
STAR.—‘‘Girls a la Carte.’’ 
EMPIRE.—"‘Parisian Flirts."’ 
GRAND.—‘‘Japanese Revue,” Leila Shaw, 


Texas Comedy Four, Lew Wells, Ambrose and 


Gray. 


Something in the way of novelty is scheduled 
for production at the little Play House for four 
evenings beginning Nov. 28. Three presenta- 
tions are on the card, two of which will have 
their premiere in the United States. These are 
The Pierrot of the Minute,’’ a nocturnal phan- 
tasy by the English poet Ernest Dawson, and 
‘Death and the Fool,’’ one of the creations of 
the late Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The two 
plays will be submitted in silhouette. 

The third item will be a harlequinade from 
the Russian, a symphony in colors. The entire 
setting and costumes for this production are 
the work of Cleveland artists. 

Following this presentation rehearsals will 
be started for the rendition of Oscar Wilde’s 
*“Salome,’’ which is underlined for four per- 
formances, commencing Dec. 26. 


“The Passing Show of 1918’' at the Shubert- 
Colonial next week. 


At the Opera House Ed Wynn Carnival next 
week, 


Whatever obstacles and setbacks have strewh 
the pathway of Walter Hampden in his mardh 
to fame via thé Hamlet route through other 
Middle-West cities, he has not much cause for 
complaint for the treatment he has received in 
Cleveland. His two performances of the Prince 
of Denmark at the Masonic Auditorium last 
Friday and Saturday brought packed houses 
and his reception was very cordial. A strategic 
move on Hampden’s part was the enlistment of 
the support of the Woman's City Club, and the 
powerful influence of this organization was n@- 
ticeable in the success attending the performe 
ances and the warmth of his reception, 


There has been a reorganization in the man- 
agement of the stock productions at the Pros- 
gone, and their places have been taken by the 
Payton Stock, under the management of Jo- 
seph W. Payton. Jane Lowe, who arrived last 
week as leading woman for the Prospect Play- 
ers, has returned East, and under the new 
regime leading roles will be enacted by Mary 
Daniels, Selmer Jackson and Olga Hanson 
former principals of the Prospect company 
remain with the new organization. Other leads 
include Lillian Stuart, Mabel Buell, Edmond 
Soraghan, John Blake and Ted Brackett. ‘‘Com- 
mon Ciay’’ this week. 


New policy at the Euclid, only superfilm pro- 
ductions.. The first is ‘‘Male and Female,” now 
being exhibited. 


A little jazz is as important 

ina “black-face” act today as 
the jig was years ago. 

McK & R Albolene isas necessary , 
in removing black-face, or any | 


other kind of make-up, as cold cream 
and toilet creams were years ago. 


As necessary, 
jazz or the jig. 


In one and two ounce tubes and half- 
pound and pound cans. 


Sample tube free on request. 
At all druggists and dealers. 


you might say, as the 


RD 
ALBOLENE 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, inc 
MANUFACTURERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 NEW YORK,: 


JOE COOPER, Gen. Man. 


IRVING M. 


ART!STS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


COOPER 


Phone: Bryant 


WALTER HAST presents 


EMMA BUNTING 


in Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s 


“SCANDAL” 


Touring Southern cities, fore:nost theatres, with gratifying 6. scess. 
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extend a hearty and cordial invitation to my friends, the 

song writers, to my friends, the song buyers, to my friends, 
the song publishers, and to my friends, the artists, who make it 
possible for a publisher with good songs to become successful, to 
honor me with a visit to our new offices and professional studios on 
our grand opening day, Wednesday, December 3rd. 


I beg to assure you that you will not be embarrassed by any member 
of our organization as I have given strict orders to the effect that 
no business shall be transacted on that day. I just want you to 
drop in and look us over, smoke a good cigar with us if you iike, 
and for the ladies there will be little souvenirs worth while taking 
home. 


\ S the head of my own business, it gives me great pleasure to 


Every hand shake that I get on our opening day will act as a 
stimulant for me to go on and do much bigger things than I have 
already planned, so try and be with us on December 3d and make 
me happy. 
Faithfully yours, 
GEO. A. FRIEDMAN. 


‘Opposite Palace Theatre 
Stage entrance 


Geo. A. Friedman, Inc. 


Music Publishers 
165 West 47th Street New York 


JIMMIE McHUGH 
Professional Mgr. 
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THE 14TH 


ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


OF 


WILL ISSUED DECEMBER 


The Anniversary Number gives world-wide 


publicity. 


An announcement in the Anniversary Num- 
ber will be a wise and prudent investment. 


2—Heads—2 
R—Better Than—1 


That is Y we x better 
equipped than many others 2 
supply 


Jazz Bands, Musicians 
Entertainers, Partners 
Pianists 4 Acts 


ALSO TO 


WRITE material—songs—parodics— 
acts—bits or sketches. 
SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET 


Thomas & Walker 


Gaiety Theatre Building 


BRYANT 3604 N. CITy 
HENRY MARCUS, Business Manager 


DENVER. 


By EDWARD T. GAHAN. 


BROADWAY.—Chauncey Olcott in ‘‘Macushla.”’ 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
EMPRESS.—Vaudeville. 
DENHAM.—Tom Wilkes 
Gypsy Trail.’’ 
TABOR.—Vaudeville and Henry B. Walthal) 
in “‘A Still Small Voice.” 
RIVOLI.—Mary Pickford in 
Hills.”’ 

AMERICA.—‘‘Back to God's Country.” 
ISIS.—William Farnum, in ‘Wings of the 
Morning.’* 
STRAND.—First 
“Eastward Ho’’: 
“The Beast.’’ 
OGDEN,—Louise Glaum in ‘‘Sahara’’; second 
half, Douglas Fairbanks in ‘‘A Knickerbocker 
Buckaroo.” 

THOMPSON.—First half, Earl Williams in 
‘The Rogue's Romance’’; second half, ‘‘White 
Heather.”’ 

LUX.—First half, Dorothy Gish in ‘‘Peppey 
Polly’’; Mary Pickford in ‘‘Captain Kidd, Jr.’’ 


Players in ‘The 


‘Heart o’ the 


half, William Russell in 
secand haif, George Walsh in 


Mrs. Gene Hughes and her company in ‘‘When 
He Came Back’’; Estelle Thebaud and Mabel 
Wright; Bob Tip and Co.; Seville Vane and 
Leon Domgue and Thomas Dempsey were among 
the artists playing the Orpheum last week, who 
on Saturday journeyed to Aurora, Colo., and 
gave a performance for the benefit of the 
tubercular patients at U. 8. General Hospital 
No. 21. These performances are frequent oc- 
casione and are planned by Max Fabish, the 
Orpheum's popular manager. 


For two weeks in succession the opening night 
bin at the Broadway has been delayed. Two 
weeks @go it was the ‘’Chin Chin’’ company 
tied up by snow blockades between Omaha 
and Denver, and last week the ‘‘Civillan 
Clothes"* company was delayed by a similar 
cause. 


Winning first prize for being the prettiest 
bead’ jin Denver four years ago, Ethel 
Shannon has signed a contract with the Uni- 
versal Film Corporation. At the time she won 
the honors she was cashier in @ Denver cafe. 


Jack Storey, former manager of the Kensas 
City officer for the Pathe Co., now district 
manager, has come to Denver to take charge of 
the offices here while Ward Scott, the Denver 
manager, is spending his vacation on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Scott is recovering from a recent 1l- 
pees. 

With a capital of $100,000 the C. O. T. A. 
Film and Amusement Co. was incorporated here 
last week. The incorporators are C. AR. Btead- 
man, R. L. Tinker and Owen O Ohls. 


¥F. C. Quimby, of Los Angeles, ia in Denver 
tm connection with plans for the formation of 
an associated exhibitors’ association, an organ- 
ization composed entirely of Denver exhibitors. 


Richard McCoy, formerly a member of the 
ticket box office staff at the Orpheum, and 
former treasurer of the Burns, Colorado Springs, 
has accepted a box office position with the Gar- 
rick, Chicago. 


The Tabor has adopted a new policy by pre 


TIMES SQUARE TIDBITS 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
> 7 

STROLLED INTO the Strand 
> > 

WITH MB to see the 
> 

PRINCE OF WALES Anne 

MORGAN'S DEVASTATED 
> 

FRANCE MYRON Herrick 

GEN. O'RYAN Ole Hanson 


N'BVERBODY 
NOW ME and Aleck 
WENT TO different 
> 
SCHOOLS TOGETHER and 
HB’S A reg lar 
FELLER IF he is 
DRAMATIC CRITIC 
> 
FOR THE New’ York Times 
* 


SO WHEN they had the 
SOFT PEDALS on the band 


HE SAID, “I'm going to 
TOUR FRANCE this summer 
AND I must have a new 


TRUNK MINE ie wrecked 
FROM MANY trips to 
MY ANCESTRAL mansion 
IN NEW Jersey.” 
> 
THEN MYRON Herrick cams 
ON THD stage but he 
HAD NO chance to out 
TALK MB for I went 
RIGHT ON telling 
ALECK ABOUT the special 
THEATRICAL, WARDROBE 
TRUNK FOR $37.50 
> 
REGULAR VALUE $60 
WHICH EDWARD GROPPBR 
208 WEST 42D STREET 
18 SELLING with a 
> 
FIVE YEAR guarantee 
IT HAS twelve hangers 
FIVE BIG drawers 
SHOE POCKETS hat box 
LAUNDRY n’all 
AND THEN Ole Hanson 
SPOKE AND Aleck 
> 
WANTED TO hear him so 
DID I but Aleck 
. > > 
MADE MB leave and buy 
THAT TRUNK for him 
BEFORD NED GROPPER 
WAS ALL closed up 
> 
I WENT and I never 
BAW THE Prince of Wales 
NOR ANNE Morgan nor the 
FILM OF devasted France 

BUT ALECK does not care 
HE HAS’ the trunk which 
HB CALLS the baggage 

MAN’S DESPAIR because 
IT WILL not break. 
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E. F. ALBEE, President 


J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 


F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


Vaudeville Exchange 


(AGENCY) 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 


B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE 


A. PAUL KEITH F, F. PROCTOR 


Founders 
Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 


IMarcus Loews 


Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 


Putnam Building, Times Square, 


New York 


J.H. LUBIN 


Vaudeville Booking Department 
General Manager 


Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 
Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


ARTHUR KRAUS, INC. 


CHICAGO BOOKINC 


End Side. EAST AND WEST 


177 N. State St. 


Acts desiring immediate and consecutive booking communicate. 


NEW YORK 
Putnam Bldg. 
1493 Broadway 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 


ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BEN and JOHN FULLER 


AUSTRALIAN ENTERPRISES 


next. See W V M A itn Chicago. See Rita Murphy. Ack an-H San isco. 


Albemarle Mansions, Piccadilly, London, W. TI. Ben Fuller will be located in New York March 
erman-Harris. § Francis 


MOSS 


Theatrical Enterprises 


AMALGAMA'TED 


DAUDEVILLE AGENCY 
M. D. SIMMONS, General Booking Manager 


General Executive Offices 
110-112-114 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 


Phone, Bryant 9200 


Feiber Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 


‘The Western Vaudeville 
Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Harry Rickard’s Tivolih Teatres 


HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 


Registered Cable Address: “HUGHMAC,” Sydney. Head Office. TIVOL! THEATRE, Sydney, Australis 


American Representative, NORMAN JEFFERIES Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
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San Francisco “The Bulletin 
Clever stars score real success. 
Paul Nicholson has a quiet, non- 
chalant method’ in delivering his 


lines which lends a laugh to every. 


one of them; his comedy business is 
equally effective-—Walter A. Rivers. 


San Francisco “Chronicle” 


Paul Nicholson plays the husband 
with an unctuous enjoyment of the 
role and plenty of fun for the au- 
dience.—Marjorie C. Driscoll. 


San Francisco “Argonaut” 


Miss Norton is a robust, galuphm- 
ing comedienne and Paul Nicholson 
as a comedian is one of those actors 
who with a flicker of an eyelash or 
roll of the eye speaks volumes and 
always speaks them amusingly.— 
Josephine Hart Phelps. 


A. S. STERN presents 


MISS NORTON—PAUL NICHOLSON 
IN | 
“SHE WALKED IN HER SLEEP” 


Curran Theatre (Nov. 9th-22d), San Francisco 


San Francisco “Examiner” 


Miss Norton a scream in Swan 
farce. Miss Norton is a_ clever 
comedienne and is thoroughly funny 
as Mamie Cassidy.—Thomas Nunan. 


San Francisco “Daily News” 


A good company presents the 
piece, honors falling to Paul Nichol- 
son for a clever impersonation of a 
badgered husband and Miss Norton 
as the chambermaid.—George C. 
Warren. 


San Francisco “Town Talk” 


Miss Norton’s work leads the fem- 
inine side of the farce in a rousing 
way. Paul Nicholson is chief of 
the male contingent in a bored and 
easy fashion that is most convincing 
of true comedy.—L. J. 


senting four acts of vaudeville and a five-reel 
feature film at each show. The house has 
adopted the three-a-day policy. 


A. S. Aronson, district manager for Goldwyn, 
is spending two weeks in Denver. 


The fifth annual ball of the executive staff 
of the Orpheum was one of the big social events 
in Denver on the night before Thanksgiving. 
The affair was held in El Jebel Temple. 


Milt Colm, Denver manager of the Famous- 
Players-Paramount-Artcraft Exchange, has fully 
recovered from a recent illness and is back at 
his desk again. 


The Ogden is now holding a special children’s 
matinee Saturday, at which time two hours of 
the program is devoted to juvenile pictures ex- 
clusively. 


The William Fox theatres—Rivoli, Isis and 
Strand—have adopted new admission scales. 
Matinees at 17 and 22 cents, and evening shows 
22 and 33 cents. 


R. R. Chamberlain, of Leoti, Kan., will open 
the West Side Theatre in Colorado Springs, 
Colo,, Dec. 1. Vaudeville and pictures will be 
featured. 


Fire damaged the Annex Theatre, Durango, 
Colo., to the extent of $3,000. 


A new picture theatre has been opened in 
Platteville, Colo., making the second playhouse 
in that hamlet. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


By JACKSON G. HORNING. 
MAJESTIC.—Vaudeville. 
PRINCE.—Vaudeville. 

QUEEN. —Pictures. 
ZOE.—Pictures. 
LIBERTY.—Pictures. 
IRIS.-—Pictures. 
CROWN.—Pictures. 
KEY.—Pictures. 
TEXAS.-—Pictures. 


ISIS.—Pictures. 

COZY.—Pictures. 

UNDER CANVAS.—Rentfrow’s Stock Co. 

AUDITORIUM.—li7th joint recital, Mme. 
Helen Stanley and Josef Lhevinne, 

The New Prince, playing Loew vaudeville, 
evidently is determined to hoid the big at- 
tendance it has had to date since the open- 
ing of the house on the 13th, as it ‘s using 
Dienty of paper an@ giving the newspapers a 
great deal of edvertising copy. 

According to Mrs. Thomas, the picture 
houses have combined at Orange, Tex., 
to reduce the high cost of pictures they have 
been booking. Sousa and his band play there 
Dec. 29, with a matinee, jumping to Beau- 
mont for a night performance. 


The mayor and a committee of representa- 
tive citizens presented the city’s welcome to 
the members of the Vatican Choir who sang 
at the City Auditorium the 15th. They re- 
ceived excellent press notices on the!r work. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


By VOLNEY B. FOWLER. 
MURAT.—‘‘Somebody’s Sweetheart.’’ 
ENGLISH’S.—Robert Mantell in Shakespear- 

ean repertoire. 
KEITH’S.—Vaudeville. 
PARK.—Musical Extravaganza, 
Maidens.”’ 
RIALTO.—Vaudeville and Pictures. 
LYRIC.—Vaudeville. 
CIRCLE.—Pictures. 


‘Midnight 


A company headed by Fred Morsches is plan- 
ning to erect a modern motion picture house 
seating between 1,200 and 1,500 persons at Co- 
lumbia City. The city has no modern theatre 
at present. 

Partially as an accommodation to students in 
the Indianapolis public schools, Robert Mantell 
changed bills at each performance at English's 
this week. Patronage from the students. was 
heavy at the matinee performances because of 
holidays and the fact that English instructors 
urged pupils to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the noted actor in Shake spear- 
ean plays. 


The remodelled Music Hall was opened at 
Crawfordsville as the Strand Theatre this week. 
B. V. Barton, of Indianapolis, is the new owner. 
The new house seats 1,200 and was rebuilt at @ 
cost of more than $50,000, it is understood. 


The Central Amusement Company, operating 


For 


Simpler Shave 


A New Scientific Preparation Which 
Softens the Beard Instantly 


From the laboratories of Bauer & Black comes this improved appli- 


cation. 

face for shaving. 

saves much time. 

CTORS’ faces must stand 

hard usage. Actors must 

shave close and frequently. 
Continual making-up is hard on 
the skin. It keeps it tender, sen- 
sitive. 

These are reasons why the men 
of the profession are especially 
enthusiastic over Shavaid. They 
find that it removes the soreness, 
the stinging, even 


It does away with old, harsh methods of preparing the 
Instead of irritating, it soothes and heals. And it 
To learn its merits, send for a Free Trial Tube. 


sions and frequent use of the 
caustic stick. 

For the coating of Shavaid not 
only softens the beard, but acts 
as a complete and scientific balm 
for the skin. The cuticle is pro- 
tected. -The face feels velvety and 
soft. 

Simply apply a thin coating of 


after a-close shave. 
This soothing, heal- 
ing preparation 
keeps tle skin soft 
and smooth. 


Harsh 
Ways 
Unnecessary 


Men have clung 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Savés time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 


Removes the razor “pull” 


Shavaid to the dry beard. Then 
use your favorite 
lather. Shavaid- 
works best if the 
lather is not 
rubbed in. Now 
shave. Note the 


cooling, soothing ef- 
fect. Note how the 
lather remains moist 
and creamy. 


The razor “pull” 
is gone. The blade 
glides over the face 


to the old method easily, 
of ho Is— comfortably. 
rubbi of Replaces after-lotions. y 

ibbing lather in— And afterward, 


because, until Shav- 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


no need for lotions. 


aid was perfected, 
there was no better 
way to soften the beard. 


But this severe treatment is 
wrong. It ages the skin prema- 


turely. It brings wrinkles too soon. 
It is unnecessary. 


Hot water applications before 
shaving should be avoided, as skin 
specialists agree. Hot water makes 
the face tender. It draws the blood 
to the surface just at the wrong 
time, 


Shavaid is Gentler 


Shavaid keeps the skin firm and 
smooth—the pores remain 
normal during shaving. 

You shave closer, 
without the usual abra- 


No injury has been 


done, there is 


to repair. Your skin is firm and 
smooth, youthful in tone. 


You Want Shavaid 


If Shavaid will do these things 
for you you want it. Thousands 
in the theatrical profession are 
using it. 

But you must find out for your- 
self. Send for your own Free 
Sample Tube. Try this new, 
simpler way. 


After that, you can secure your 
Shavaid at any drug store at 50c 
a tube. If you happen to 
strike a store which hasn’t 
it, we will be pleased to fill 

your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied ‘Products 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Iii. | 
Mail free trial tube of Shavaid toy 
Name..5.<. 


Street Address..... scan 
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t 
a . He never laughed more heartily in all his he heard ‘3 
In “ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” Sing 
Sele exenings He took 1.... ./wded floor and danced so well that’.the Prince: 
Mrs. Wanamaker -when -He- heard: : “jost: his reserve and chuckled and: bent 
Phe playing “You'd BesSur~ : over, slapping’ his knees, and whentdr. ~~‘ 
the song “which pleased -hiin . Cantor sang his song, “You’d Be Sur... | 
ONES perfarmance Thursday night... § to the tune. When the actor left sthe 
you don’t think this terrific the Prince” 
We Are the Publishers of This Song 
1587 BROADWAY,_N. Y. See MAX WINSLOW | Phone: BRYANT 2093 | 
Murray. Ritter “Marry. Kuh Win. Broekhouse Roy Cc. Gilbert La Follette Harry La Pearl 
S419 Now Clark Stu 1107 Chestnut St. 180 Tremont 30 Se. 7th St ,0$mos dolland Bldg. a 
Grand Opera House Bidg. 
rf E KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI JETROIT CLEVELAND 
Johnny De Roche Dave Wohiman Ciiff Burns Hal-MeGahey Lou Handman 
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WwW? SHOES 


THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT 


ORK: -1554 BROADWAY at 46" ST 
AGO Seate & MONROE STS 


Guerrini & Co. 
The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 
Factory 
in the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
of Reeds, made ty 
and. 
277-279 Columbus Ave, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Beautify Your Face 


You must look good to make good. Many 


retained better parts by having me cor- 
rect their featural imperfections and re- 
move blemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonable. 
F. E,. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. C. 
(Opp. Waldorf) 
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MR. F, E. STRICKLANY VAUDEVILLE 
Announces That the AUTHOR 
EDITH STRICKLAND ESTASLISHMENT 
Is Under the Management of a First Class De- 
signer, GRACE KENNEDY BURKB, Specialis- 1493 Broadway 
ing in THEATRICAL COSTUMES New York 


of the “Profession” have obtained and — 


EVENING GOWNS 


STREET COSTUMES 
Superior Workmanship Assured 
36 WEST RANDOLPH S8T., CHICAGO. 
Phone: CENTRAL 5032. 


EDI 


HICKS SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship accomodations arranged on all Lines, at Main Office Prices. Boats are going 
very full; arrange early. Foreign Money bought and sold . Liberty Bonds bought and sold. 


PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New York. Phone: Stuyvesant 6136-6137. 


cordion Manufacturers 
and Repairers. Income 
parable Special Works, 
New Idea Patented Shift 
Keys. 

215 Canal Street 
New York City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks, Also old Taylor and Bal Trunks, 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 31st St., New York City. 


COSTUMES 
137 N. WABASH AVE. 


NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 
Central 1801 


Men’s Furnishings 


Corbett’s Shirt Co. 


SERVING HIS MAJESTY 
THE AMERICAN PERFORMER 
State-Lake Bldg. 174 No. State St. 
CHICAGO 
3 Phone: RANDOLPH 2804 


— TRUNK —, 


WARDROBE 


ALL MAKES 
20% Discount te the Profession 
MANY BARGAINS IN SLIGHTLY 
USED TRUNKS AND BAGS 


PH. KOTLER 


570 SEVENTH AVE. NEW 
(Bet. 40th and 41st Sts.) 


YORK 


RENE 


HATS—GOWNS—COSTUMES 


306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. Tel: 
IRENE DUBUQUE) Formerly with 
HAZEL RANOUS‘ Edith Strickland 


Cent. 1899 


“HAPPY DAYS?” } 


Surpasscs all that have gone before.—“World.” 


me HIPPODROME 


America's Greatest Theatre—Absolutely Independent 
BIGGEST SHOW - LOWEST PRICES) 


: AND EVERY DA 
Matinee ToDay yENINGS st 


PAINTED SCENERY | 


Of All Kinds for All Occasions 


Kennel and Entwisles 


SCENIC STUDIO 
| 741 Monroe St., North Bergen, N. J. 


‘REDUCE YOUR BUST! 


or other FAT 2 to 4 Inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless, 
Reduees fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women, Price. post- 
Pec $7.00; sample, l0c. CURRIE & CURRIE, 


ruggists, 2909 Avenue G. Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phene: 
Kenmore 4842. 


| 


THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1580 Broadway 


New York City 


» 

the Lyric, vaudeville, and Isis and Alhambra, 
picture houses, has established offices on the 
third floor of the new Lyric Theatre building. 
Charles M. Olson, ptesident, and his executive 
staff may be found in the new location. Miss 
Marie Flaherty, secretary to Mr. Olson, ts in 
charge of not only the company’s office work, 
but also of the booking of all films and vaude- 
ville acts. 


“The Brat’’ was popular at the Crystal photo- 
play theatre this week because of the fact that 
Miss Bonnie Hill, taking the lead, is a former 
Indianapolis girl. 


LOS ANGELES. 
By SIG SCHLAGER. 

Harry Ham Beall staged a popularity fete in 
front of the Superba. He advertised that Man- 
ager Arthur Wenzel would admit, gratis, any 
kiddie who brought a dog to the show. The 
management was showing a comedy special in 
which dogs played all the roles. A thousand 
canines were parked on Broadway in no time 
eat all and traffic was blocked. 


Will Rogers, who was a Ziegfeld atar as a 
@owboy-humorist, is staging a come-back at the 


TO THE PROFESSION 


—Special Discount to Performers— 
WHEN IN CHICAGO 


The 


State-Lake Theatre Bidg. Ground Floor 


California theatre. 8. L. Rothapfel got Rogers 
to make nightly personal appearances at the 
picture palace in conjunction with the showing 
of ‘‘Nearly a Husband.’’ Rogers went over big. 


The reopening of Graman’s Rialto again has 
been postponed. ‘‘Male and Female’ now is 
scheduled to be exhibited Nov. 29. 


Ted Le Berthon, publicity chief for Sid Grau- 
man, has gone on a vacation upon doctor's 
orders. Le Berthon’s duties were exactingly 
multitudinous and too many for his physique. 


Fanchon and Marco’s Revue at Clune’s Audi- 
torium is going over in the finest fashion. Flor- 
ence Lawrence, of the Examiner, declared sev- 
eral of the settings were the finest she had 
ever seen—even better than the Follies’ best. 
All Manager Bert St. John had to do then was 
rake in the shekels. 


“Broken Blossoms’’ is second running at the 
Garrick under D. M. Hamburg’s management, 
Hamburg is Griffith’s managerial man-Friday. 
He put over ‘‘Blossoms’’ at Clune’s Aud for 
six weeks. 


Rena McDonald is the girl press agent of Los 
Angeles. She is publicizing Walter Henry 
Rothwell and his band of Philharmonic players 
for Len. Behymer, the musical impresario. She 
captured almost an entire page of one local 
newspaper with her ‘‘suite of gix Isadorables,’’ 
dancers who are here this week with George 
Copeland, the pianist. Trinity Auditorium is 
housing the artists. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
By ARTHUR SCHALEK. 


HIS MAJESTY’'S.—Grace George in ‘Quick 
Work,” a new comedy by Sir Arthur W. Pinero. 

PRINCESS.—Keith vaudeville. 

ORPHEUM.—Stock company in “‘The Hawk.’’ 

GAYETY.—The Million Dollar Dolls. 

LOEW’S.—Vaudeville and pictures. 

ST. DENIS.—Vaudeville and pictures. 


Feature films showing this week: Loew’s, 
Westerners’; St. Denis, ‘“The Grafters’’; 
New Grand, ‘‘Broken Blossoms’’; Imperial, 
“The White Heather’’; Tivoli, ‘“The Climbers’’; 
Strand, William Farnum in ‘Zane Grey’s’’; 
Holman, ‘‘Checkers’’; Allen, Virginia Pearson 


on 
NEW CATALOG OF 


H & M PROFESSIONAL 


TRUNKS 
NOW READY—14 Sizes $45.00 to $80.00 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louls 


CHICAGO AGENT 
BARNES TRUNK WORKS 
117 S. Dearborn St. 
PRICE-MAYER TRUNK CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


WM. LORENZ & SONS. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— CATERING TO THE PROFESSION — | 


DR. J. L. GINSBERG 


Dentist 
Suite 710 State-Lake Theatre Bidg. 
Phone: RANDOLPH 2828 
Chicago, III. 


HENRY 


ART 
M EIER& JULLIVAN 


CUSTOM TAILORS 
610 State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Mil. 


The Sweetest Applause in the Worid 


FLOWERS 


Flowers Wired to All Points. If You Want to 
Remember Your Friends on Their Opening, 
Wire Us and We Will Wire the Flowers. 
NATE LEWIS FLORAL CO, 
IRVING STEIN. Manager 
34 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 
Phone CENTRAL 6806 
CHICAGO 


in ‘Impossible Catherine’’; Regent, Florence 
Reed in ‘“The Women Under Oath'’; Passetemps, 
Oiga Petrova in Panther Woman.” 


Walter Damrosch and his New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert before a packed 
house Tuesday night, starting at 11 p. m., after 
the regular vaudeville performance. Abbie 
Wright, manager of the Princess, deserves 
praise for the able manner in which the audi- 
ence was taken care of, there being no confu- 
sion whatever. It was no easy task, as one 
audience was going in while the other was leav- 
ing the theatre. 

Ground for the New Allen was broken this 
week. The theatre will seat about 2,500. The 
entrance will be on St. Catherine street, near 
Victoria street. The policy of the house will be 
pictures, 

Wilke Bard is one of the early bookings at 
the Princesa theatre. 


The’ Orpheum is going to run a series of con- 
certs during the winter on Sunday afternoons, 
the first being Canadian Grenedier Guards Band 
on Nov. 30. 


A meeting was called this week of the share- 
holders of Sohmer Park, when it was finally 
decided not to rebuild as an amusement park 
and the grounds will be sold for other purposes. 


THE MILLINER OF 
ORIGINAL IDEAS 


10% Oiscount to All Professionals 
SPECIAL SALE ALL WEEK 


158 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Phone: Bry: 8351 


The Empire, which has been showing pictures 
for three weeks, closed Saturday night with 
the announcement that it would open in three 
weeks’ time with Joseph E, Howard's Musical 
Comedy Co. 


William Naughton has joined Harol4 Hevia's 
stock at the Orpheum, succeeding Smythe Wal- 
lace as leading man. 


Bachmaninoff, the pianist, who was to give 
the concert at His Majesty's Sunday afternoon, 
had to cancel the engagement, being reported 
by the management as ill with pneumonia 
New York. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
By WILLIAM NOBLE. 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 28. 
Two of Oklahoma City’s vaudeville houses, 
the Liberty and Lyric, have made important 
changes in policies and bills. 
The Liberty announces that commencing Nov. 
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RELEASED!! For the Singing Fraternity That 
Sensational Egyptian Novelty 


By GEORGE FAIRMAN 


Now Being Played by Bands and Orchestras Everywhere to Riotious Applause and Encore 
after Encore 


WILL THE SAME FOR YOU 


SING, PLAY OR DANCE IT! ; PUBLISHED AS A FOX TROT OR ONE-STEP 


CHORUS 


Werk and Waste Bo Bo « 
Tit 
1 
= me to Cai ro 
= 
a 3 = = 
Bo-la - Oh, my heart ts beat-ing fast, rT ’ id 
Bo. la - bo, 1 have oun tong te yeu Af.ter thr} 


t 
4 + =F + == + 
==: 
cress the de.sert eand you come To claim my love ‘at lastt Neath the +4 = =< 
wear- y days we'll a. gain, Neath E - cyptsskics so hlue, Man.y 
4. 4 4 4 4 4 
- a me Jj - — 4 
- Day by day, - —— Let uédrift a- wtule, 


palm trees, my soul fs wak ing,-Pordawn’is breaks ing. Andaight fs past! On, 
long days.have 1 Leen yearn-ing,- For your ree turn e ing,. My love so truet Oh, 
the dreamy na le, Bo ta. bot to — 
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Copyright MCMXIX by M.Withark & Sons 
Loternatioaal Copyright Secured MWe Sone 16055. 2 


Bons 13068 2 


IF You 
4 USE AN 
| ORIENTAL BEFORE 
; i NUMBER USED AN 
| : IN YOUR ORIENTAL 
SPECIALTY NUMBER 
| : SEND FOR SEND FOR 


It Will Sercagtian Your Act Musically 1007, 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 


(Next to Palace Theatre.) 


AL. BROWNE, San Francisco, Cal. AL. WORTH, Cleveland, O. BARTLETT HOLMES, Detroit 
508 Pantages Bidg. Fourth and Prospect Sts. 25 Detroit Opera House 
JACK CROWLEY, Providence, R. I. ED. EDWARDS, Philadelphia, Pa. ROSS McCLURE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
; 18 Belknap St. 35 S. Ninth St. 217 Pantages Bldg. 
a H. ROSS McCLURE, St. Paul, Minn. HAL. M. KING, Kansas City, Mo. GABE NATHAN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
4 Emporium Merc. Co. Gaiety Theatre Bldg. Superba Theatre Bldg. 
a THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Chicago, Ill. BILL HALLETT, St. Louis, Mo. CHARLES WARREN, London, Eng. 
4 Garrick Theatre Bldg. 422-3 Holland Bldg. 2-3-4 Arthur St., N. Oxford St., W.C. p. 
} JOS. L. MANN, Denver, Colo. JACK LAHEY, Boston, Mass. BARNEY HAGAN, Seattle, Wash. 


420 Barth Block, 218 Tremont St. 500 wore Bldg 
SYDNEY KLEIN Salt Lake City, Utah, 25 Whitmore Apts. DOC HOWARD, Cincinnati, O., 621 Main St. | FREUND, Pittsburgh, Pa., 347 Fifth Ave. 
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One Loose Page From 


This Week, (Nov. 24) 
Shea’s Theatre 
Buffalo 


Book Fun 


Next Week, (Dec. 1) 


B. F. Keith’s 8ist St. Theatre 


New York 


Direction 


MATERIAL BY PAUL KENO 


AND AL. W. BROWN 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 


Arranging! 
We have no compe- 
tition in our line, but 
we believe it is be- 


is kept high. 

for this stamp! 

L. L. VosBurgh, Mer. 
1545 Broadway, 
New York City 


it will present Loew's vaudeville and pro- 


The Lyric will present the expensive Orpheum 


Direction CHAS. ALLEN 


mission price has been increased from 35 to 50 
cents. 


Manager H. W. McCall, of the Liberty The- 
atre, Oklahoma City, made a business trip to 
Kansas City the first of the week. 


Local parties have commenced the erection 
of a large theatre at Ada, Okla., which will be 
strictly modern and up to date when completed. 
Foster McSwaine will manage the new theatre, 
which is expected to opep about Jan. 1, 1920. 


The Overholser theatre has become a first- 
class road attraction house through the able 
management of Hathaway Harper, and prac- 
tically solid booking has been secured for the 
remainder of the season. 


PITTSBURGH. 


By COLEMAN HARRISON. 


The Thanksgiving week programs at local 
houses are giving managers good reason to give 
thanks. Two of the larger homes of the legit- 
‘imate drama are practically sold out with raised 
prices 


AT THE 5th AVENUE NOW 


HURST 


“ALONE AT LAST” 


MOORE DEAM at the piano 


McIntyre and Heath in ‘Hello Alexander,” 
and Raymond Hitchcock in ‘‘Hitchy Koo” are 
making their initial showings this week. ‘The 
Five Million” next. 


“The Passing Show of 1918," with Howard 
Brothers and Roy Cummings, is playing its 
third engagement at the Alvin, and drawing 
bigger than ever before. ‘‘Betty Be Good’’ next. 


Hitchcock’s edition of ‘‘Hitchy Koo’’ is ad- 
judged better than ever this season, and is 
drawing better than before at the Nixon. ‘‘Flo- 
Flo" next. 


“Twin Beds"? is playing its second and last 
week at the Duquesne. ‘‘Black and White,”’ a 
race drama, next. 


Eugene Connelly, publicity man in charge of 
the Actors’ Fund Memorial matinee, to be given 
at the Nixon Dec. 5, reports an all-star per- 
formance of gigantic proportions. The manager 
of the Davis is doing great work in behalf of 
the Fund. 


GRAND.—Pictures. 
LIBERTY.—Pictures. 
OLYMPIC.—Pictures. 
GAYETY.—Burlesque. 
VICTORIA.—Burlesque. 
ACADEMY.—Burlesque. 
PERSHING.—Burlesgue. 
HARRIS.— Vaudeville. 
DAVIS.—Vaudeville. 

LOEW’S LYCEUM.—Vaudeville. 
SHERIDAN SQUARE.—Vaudeville. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

By RALPH ELLIOTT MILLER. 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 
ALCAZAR.—24, Mikado.” 
PANTAGES.—Vaudeville 
HIPPODROMB.—Vaudeville. 
LYRIC.—“The Millionaire,” stock. 


The Clover Film Co. has leased studio space 


from the Highway Film Corporation fer the 
duration of the winter. 


“The Romancers,” a French comedy, will 


be presented by the Dramatic Club at the 


M. S. BENTHAM Office 


perry 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 


LEONARD HICKS HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and D earborn Streets Offers Special Weekly Sates CHICAGO 


Slate, within reach of coonemics! folks) ;RAND PIANO FURNISHED FOR ALL MUSICAL ACTS. 


way, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction Lines, ALL, KINDS OF ak NERS AND Shot IGH’ = OPEN SUNDAYS : 


Broad 
“L” road and subway. 

We are the iarmect maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing to 
ae el folks. We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service and 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT HENRI COURT 


341 te 347 Wost 45th St. Phone: Bryant 6255 $i2, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 is ¢ 
A building de tuxe. Just completed; elevator An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof building, ar- ; 
apartments arranged in suites of one, two and three ranged in apartments of three and four rooms with 
rooms, with tiled bath and shower, tiled kitchens, kitchens and private bath. ‘Phone ia each apart- 
kitchenettes. These apartments embody every luxury ment. 
knowa to modern science. $17.00 Up Weekly 
$55.00 Up Monthly: $16.00 Up Weekly THE DUPLEX 
241-247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7912 Three and four rooms with hath, furnished to a 
kit- degree of that excels anything ia this 
en . orivate bath and telephones. ¢ privacy type of building. hese apartments will accom mo- E 
these apartments ey for = one of its at- date four or more adults : 754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 
aree, Four ve- m ss Furnis men p 
3 Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, New York 
‘ Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. Strictly Professional MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. Phones: Bryant 8950-1 
: Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 One Block to Times Square SMARTEST OF 


, : The E J on ds Furnish ed A p a 4 ents MOTOR KESORTS PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Fastchester Avenue; and 
MES. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 


Catering Exclusively to the errenen ss Special Summer Rates from June to September v 
EIGHTH AVENUE BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Private Bath and ’Pi Between 47th and 48th Streets sien: Merrick Read, Lynbrook, L. 1. Unequaled to Cuisine and Service. 
then hoot NEW YORK 778 EIGHTH AVENUE Open Ali Year Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 


; Phone: Bryant 1944 Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. HEAR YE! HEAR YE! HEAR YE! | + 


I H R | The Caravansarie of the Elect: dining r = 
APARTMENTS ave not eaten a 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy THE GREASY VEST 


323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 8, Propriet 
Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. Catering to the comfort and couvenience of the profession. 173 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
Steam Heat and Electrio Light - - - - $9.50 Up Opp. The College Inn Opp. The Sherman Hotel 


q Irvington Hall BERT KELLY 


MANAGER OF 


of the newest type, having every THE RED LANTERN 


Apartments are beautifully arranged, and consist of 2, , and 4 rooms, with kitchens 


and kitchenettes, tiled bath and ‘phone $17.00 Up Weekly. 401-409 N. CLARK ST., PHONE: CENTRAL 8150 
f Address all communications to Charles Tenenbaum, Irvington Hail. CHICAGO 
: No connection with any other house. 


‘ A Weird, Attractive, Cozy Little Place, Where You Dance in the Soft, Mellow Light of 
Curious Lanterns. 
AL Special Attention to the Theatrical Profession. 


id DHAR FOLKS:—Did you ever stop to figure out why I have the most popular place in 
& the loop, and why all the theatrical people eat at my place? It is very simple. The FAMILY.—Vaudevilfe and pictures f 
inl beat of food and treatment at reasonable prices Ask Ed. Kurtz. VICTORIA.—Vaudeville and pictures ) 
CAYETY.—‘‘The Roseland Girls,”’ B A L T M O R E 
COLUMBIA.—“Maida of the Orient 
66 
e alr FAY’S.—Vaudeville and pictures 
wil NEXT DOOR TO THE COLONIAL THEATRE, 30 WEST RANDOLPH ST, CHICAGO Next week the Temple will observe aani- 
~ versary week It will be the tenth anniversary 
Formerly Reilly’s 
Little Theatre in the near future The leada fessional actors active here for many yeara —— z 
are W. G. West and H Kepinan. Directed oy and one of the biggest organizations of ita The tndoor season seems to have arrived with 65 Rooms Koows j 
Ni h kind in New England sened it last heat With Baths the 
na Greathouse season the cold weather and the theatres are doing Special Rates alate 
i = Thursday and Friday evenings at Infantry particularly good business te the Needs After 
Hall in “The Cassilis Engagement’’ before a Profession the Show 
PROVIDENCE. evening. This the cloveuth Nothing further has been heard about the | 
season of the organization COOKING 
; By KARL K. KLARK proposed million doilar theatre to be built down- Franklin St, -—_—- le 
town. Theatre men generally know that there at Eutaw JOE TIPMAN / 
¥ MAYFLOWER.—Laurette Taylor, in —e first The Rhode Island Society of Magicians heid are two or three new houses planned for this a ; op. ‘ 
j presentation of a new play, ‘One Night ia {ts annual magical seance last Friday night at city, but there seems to be a fly in the oint- IN THE HEART OF THE THEATRICAL oisTaICr | ; 
; Rome,’ written by J. Hartley Manners. Re- Eagles’ Auditorium The entertainera were ment. None of the men behind the projected 
; viewed elsewhere in this issue. , ohn H. Percival, C. Foster Fenner, Joun Open- houses can figure out what kind of competition . 2 
SHUBERT MAJESI Ic shaw and Harry ‘‘Handcuff they will have to meet in George Eastman’'s 
@ musical comedy under th: new endowed picture palace. Some local men NO ICE 
{ ery had its on —— br — thodeg- “4 the oe and geveral other are beginning to worry more than a little 
night, peing impossible t summer ance 1alig opened theie doors on 
duction Monday night. Reviewed elsewhere ta Thanksgiving night for holiday balis 
this issue. The tiave tnvaded the churches of SEYMOUR HOTEL 
OPERA HOUSE.—Philip Wood and Marjorie A targe increase in Saturday night buainesa, Rochester. A “Tae ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
Davis in “‘A Little Journey.” always big, however, has been noticed by every Pinhole Parish.” was run off at the Third All Modora Improvements—Contraliy Located 
FAY’'S.—Vaudeviite and pictures theatre in the city as the result of the 6 o clock Presbyterian Church Wednesday evening ta Rates: 350. and Up 
4 E. F. ALBEE. — Vaudeville headed by closing hour adopted by the retail stores some connection with a reception and entertain- 
: “Chicken Chow Mein." Raymond Bond 7 few weeks ago. The stores formerly kept open ment given to the church’s missionaries in w 
member of last season's E. F Albee stock until 9 o'clock on Saturday nights The ad- South Africa buliding into 
here, appears in a one-act comedy of his own vance sale for Saturday night begins early each 
writing, “Story Book Stuff.” week now in every house, and in most {nstancea Ohman who have a moving plie- 
‘ BMBRT—Veudeville and pictures there ig not a reserved seat to be had after ture house in Lyons, have engaged Leon H. SEATTLE 
4 Wednesday for Saturday night performances Lempert. a Rochester architect, to draw : 
a Extra performances were in order at moat of eres tient emsepsanineses plans for a atage and equipment so they may By WILBUR | 
e the houses here on the holiday, and especially R play vaudeville and traveling compantes. MOORE.—Orpheum vaudeville. } 
good business wag indicated by the big advance OCHESTER N, Y. PANTAGES.—Vaudeville, j 
; gales at every house. Ry L. B. SKEFFINGTON A deal hag been closed for the aale of the PALACH HIP.—W. V. M. A. vaudeville a 
—— LYCEUM —San Carlo Grand Opera all week Bennett Hotel at Canisteo. owned by Wili- EMPRESS.—Vaudevilie and pictures i 


The Piayorsa, am organization of semi-pro- TEMPLB.—Vaudeville, fam Bennett, te Hugh Slawson and Henry METROPOLITAN,—Floe Filia 
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Longacre Engineering 
and Construction Co., Inc. 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS | 


BUILDERS THEATRES SPECIALTY 


STRUCTURES RECENTLY COMPLETED 


State-Lake Theatre, Theatre and Office Building, Chicago” 
Woods Theatre and Office Building, Chicago 
Palace Theatre and Office Building, Cincinnati 


W. J. MOORE, President g 
ROBERT BECK, Vice-President igs 
G. H. THOMAS, Gen.- Manager e% 

> 


— 


OAK.—Mente Carter Musical Comedy Co., 
with Monte Carter as chief comedian. 

LEVY'S ORPHEUM.—Levy Musical Com- 
edy Co., with Lew White, Oscar Gerard and 
Hunt as chief funsters. 

WILKES.—Wilkes Stock Co, in “Upstairs 
and Down.” 


WANTED 


TO BUY FOR CASH 


Somersault Dogs 


State age, male or cemmale, size; a breed 
and price of anima 
B. H. 100. VARIETY, Times Square, N. Y¥. 


EUGENE COX 


SCENERY 
ASK 


JACK LAIT 


1734 OGDEN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


LYRIC.—Walter Owens Burlesque Co: 

ARENA.—Paso Cabal’s concert. 

MEANY HALL.—Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra concert (15). 

HIPPODROME,—Vaudeville, pictures and 


Larry Yoell, Seattle manager for McCarthy 
& Fisher, is the author of a new song number, 
“This Day of Days.” Ernest Russell, organist 
at the Mission Theatre, that city, wrote the 
musical score. 


First Methodist Church here Thursday to as- 
sist in raising the guarantee to the Symphony 
Orchestra 


United Spanish War Veterans will give a 


dancing. 5 vaudeville and carnival show at the Arena 
LIBERTY.—Pictures. 24th and week, commemorating the days of The Echo Music Co., James Casey and Har- 
STRAND.—3d week of “The Miracle Man.” 49. Preparations for the big event were be- old Weeks, will soon re-establish a New York 


COLISEU M.—Pictures. gun this week. office at 145 West 45th street, with Mr. Casey 


COLONIAL.—Pictures and Larry Yoell, vo- in charge. 
calist. 
LITTLE, MISSION, CLASS A, VICTORY, The first popular concert of the season given Walter Burton, VARIETY representative, 


by the Seattle Symhpony Orchestra played to 


UNION, FLAG, GEM, REX, RIALTO, ISIS, 
ne a full house at Meany Hall Saturday, 15th. 


IMPERIAL, WASHINGTON, DREAM, PAL- 
ACE, STAR, HIGH CLASS, NEW WORLD, 
BISON, BUSH, JACKSON, ATLAS, OLYM- 
PUS MADISON, SOCIETY, BALLARD, MA- 
JESTIC, FREMONT, GREENWOOD, GREEN 
LAKE, YE COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE, COWEN 
PARK.—Pictures only. 


THE HAVEN REHEARSAL 
STUDIO FOR RENT 


100 West 54th St. Circle 3448. Warm, light 
and perfect floor, 


H. Erner is preparing to buiid a new the- 
atre at 4736 California avenue, in the West 
Seattle district. The house will be rushed to 
completion. It will have a seating capacity 
of 350 and will be 60x80 feet in size. The 


Cecil Whitmore, a female impersonator, 
opened on the Fisher circuit Thursday at the 
Liberty, Chehalis, and will make the trip East 
via California. This is his first appearance in 
the West and he made quite a hit at the 
opening date. 

John Spargus, director of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, assisted by Agnes Nielson 
Skartvedt, mezzo suprano, and the Temple 
Chorus and Quartet, gave a concert at the 


cost will be about $10,000. 


Ivan Fehnova and Val E. Tenney have 
formed a vaudeville partnership in a song, 
dance and piano act and will leave here some 
time next week to begin a tour of one of the 
big time circuits. 

Frank Anderson opened an office in Seattle 
Monday at 104 Orpheum Theatre building for 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. One of his first acts 
was to order a subscription to VARIETY. 


PAUL DECKER 


in “THE RUBY RAY” 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
81st Street Theatre this week (November 24) 


IN PREPARATION 
NEW COMEDY BY CLARENCE LINDSEY and HUGH HERBERT 
“THE BASHFUL ROMEO’ 


| Wanted to Buy 
Tame BEAR CUB 


Must do few tricks. Reply giving detail 
of tricks, age and sex. Also state lowest 


price, 
LB. H, 100. VARIETY, Times Square, N. ¥. J 


increases rere a delicate, mervous, 
run-down people in two weeks’ time in 


many instances. Used and highly en- 
dorsed by former United States Senators 
and Members of Congress, well-known 
physicians and former Public Health offi- § 
cials. Ask your doctor or drgegist } 
about it. 


BOGERT 


and NELSON 


In “THE ADVERTISER” (FULLY PROTECTED BY N. V. A. AND VARIETY) 


Opening 20 weeks on Moss Empires Tour at Liverpool, January 26, 1920 
a American Reps.—HARRY BURTON, East—CHAS. CROWL, West—WILLIE EDELSTEN, Europe 
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THREE 


(THREE OF A KIND) 


DIXIE BOYS 


In a Versatile Novelty of Song, Dance and Music 
 LOEW’S AMERICAN THEATRE NOW (Nov. 27-30) 


Seattle, and Horace Smythe, organist at the 
Rex Theatre, that city, and former manager 
of the Little and Gem, have formed a part- 
nership as song writers. 


The Edwara J. Fisher vauueville circuit is 
preparing a number of vaudeville road shows 
which will play the Northwestern cities. 


The Seattle wrGsicians’ union, in a resolu- 


ARRI KATHERINE 
GREENE and PARKER 


With NORA BAYES in “LADIES FIRST” 
CORT THEATRE, CHICAGO, Indefinitely 


JUST OPENED 


THE MODE SHOP 
DRESSES, GOWNS 


AT 102 WEST 47TH ST., B’WAY-6TH AVE. 
where we will cater to the theatrical profes- 
sion with all the latest creations at prices 
that will prove most interesting. Small sizes 
a specialty. 

Irving and Edward Gumberg at your service 


FOR SALE 


motor driven, 
Welte pneumatic organ, 
rolls, Size over all, 8 feet 9 inches wide. 11 feet high, 
58 inches deep. Suitable for amusement enterprise, 
Shown by Supply Department, 


Abraham and Straus 


422 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, Telephone 6100 Main, 


ttlon to the executive officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, severely condemned the 
I.W.W. and anarchistic element which were 
responsible for the Armistice Day riet at 
Centralia, Wash., recently. 


Oscar Gerard-and Robert Lorenzo, formerly 
with the Monte Carter Co. at the Oak, joined 
the cast of the Levy show at the Orpheum 
Saturday. 


The Levy Musical Comedy Co. has switched 
the opening day from Sunday to Saturday. 


Sousa's Band is playing Northwestern dates. 
The band played the Arena, 10th, to capacity 
business. 


A new decorative front is being instailed at 
the Little Theatre. 

The Elks will give a high jinks chow at 
the Arena Thursday of this week. 


The fate of the Alhambra (present Wilkes) 
Theatre is a question at this time. The Wilkes 
Stock Co. lease on the house expires next 
June and in the meantime the Wilkes Bros. 
will build a modern showshop here for the 
home of their popular organization. The Al- 
hambra has had a checkered career. It has 
housed two or three stock companies, road 
shows, W. V. M. A. vaudeville, pictures, the 
Orpheum vaudeville, and has been under the 
Wilkes banner for the past three years. It 
formed a chain in the Greater Theatres Cor- 
poration (Jensen & Von Herberg) for a long 
time, and as this organization will lose the 
Mission Theatre next year through its razing 
to make way for a business block, it is said 
that the Alhambra will again come under 
the control of Jensen & Von Herberg. At the 


FURNITURE 


AT VERY LOW PRICES 


OR a quarter of a century we have 
Fk been recognized primarily for the 
great beauty of our furniture de- 
signs—and for -he very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. We cater especially to 
members of the profession. 


Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted 
at Full Face Value 


A 3-ROOM APARTMENT 
$325 VALUE 
Consisting of all Period Furniture 


A 4-ROOM APARTMENT 
500 VALUE 
Period Furniture of Rare Beauty 


$245 
$375. 


A 5-ROOM APARTMENT 
$706 VALUE 
Incomparably Rich Period Furniture 


$585 
$750 


A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$1.000 VALUE 
Elaborate Designs in Peziod Furniture 


OUR LIBERAL TERMS 


Value Deposit | Week | 

$100 $10.00 | $2.00 | 15 

$ise $15.00 $2.25 

$200 | $20.00 $2.50 | 

$300 | $30.00 | $3.00 | SPECIAL 

$400 | $40.00 $4.00 | CASH 
} $50.00 $5.00 | DISCOUNT 
Larrer Ameunia Up te $6,000 


Write for New 80-Page Catalog 
ind 8-Page Special Sale Circular 
Terms apply also to New York 
State. New Jersey and Connecticut 
Easily reached from West Side. by 
86th or 69th Street Crosstown Cars 


HOLZWASSER & CO. 


1423 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 80TH STREET 


— 


Direction MANDELL & ROSE 


time it was built thia house was far off the 
business center of the city, but at this date 
the location is one of the best in Seattle. 

— 

The Armistice Day riot in Centralia, Wash., 
in which I. W. W. killed a half dozen ex- 
service men, placed the city under martial 
law, resulting in the closing of all theatres 
there and in the neighboring city of Chehalis. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
By CHESTER B. BAHN. 

W. Dayton Wegefarth, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, who recently arrived in Syracuse to pre- 
side over the destinies of the new B. F. Keith 
theatre, soon to open, has published a new 
book of verse. The volume, of 114 selections, is 
entitled ‘‘Rainbow Verse,’’ and is dedicated to 
Edward F. Albee. The book is from the George 
W. Jacobs press at Philadelphia. The verses 
are dainty and human, 


The new Gralyn theatre at Gouverneur, by 
J. Clare Carpenter, will be ready for opening 
next month. The house will book road attrac- 
tions and films. 


The Utica common council by a vote of ten 
to three adopted an ordinance permitting the 
exhibition of Sunday shows. 


As a result of requests by theatregoers east 
of Utica the New York Central has scheduled a 
special train on_its new time card, which will 
leave St. Johnsville at 6:36 and arrive in Utica 
at 7:45, stopping at all stations along the line. 
On the return trip, the special will leave Utica 
at 33:30. 


A new vaudeville and picture house is in 
prospect for Hornell, N. Y. J. R. Cadoret, New 
England theatre owner, is back of a project to 
establish a string of new houses throughout the 


southern tier. Salamanca, Corning, Jamestown 


and possibly Elmira are the cities mentioned, 


in addition to Hornell. The Hornell house will 
have a seating capacity of 1,500. Hornell at 
present has two houses, one maintaining a 
movie policy and the other booking both films 
and road attractions. 


Charles Henry, pioneer picture theatre man in 
the North Country, Is going to take a flyer in 
the oil business. Henry has turned over the 
management of his theatre at Theresa to B. B. 
Jarvis and has left for the Oklahoma oil fields, 


Wanted to Buy 
MONKEYS and BABOONS 


doing a few tricks. State tricks, age, 
size and species of animal; also sex. Give 
iowest price for cash. ~ 

F, M. 100, VARIETY, Times Square, N. ¥, 


ROXY 


ROCCA 


Wizard of the Harp 
THANKS 


All Managers 
for Offers 


Direction, MORRIS & FEIL 


PREVOST and GOULET 


Playing Delmar Time 


EDAH 


LOEW CIRCUIT 


An artistic combination of Song and Story. 


“KO KO SAN,” “MY HASH BROWN BABY GAL” 
and “KEEP THE SUNSHINE IN YOUR HEART” 


TOBE 


GREMMER 


Introducing their own song hits 


Direction, JOE MICHAELS 


Novelty hand to hand and fast tumbling act. 
Leaving for Cuba and West Indies, Nov. 24th, for six months’ 
engagement with Otto Kawamura’s Grand Circus. 
Booked solid for the season 1919-1920. 


q Direction JACK LANDER 


Our new factory and artists are at your service. 


SOMETHING NEW SCENERY 


BEAUMONT VELVET AND PAINTED SCENERY STUDIO 


245 West 46th Street, New York City. 


100 new sets and Ideas. 


DROPS AND FULL STAGE SETTINGS 


We offer for rent or sale brand new settings and drops tn the latest and most 
gorgeous designs tm painted draperies 
Let us submit same for your approval. 


(V. Lewis, Mer.) 


Phone: Bryant 9448 
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VARIETY 


NEXT WEEK (ist HALF), DEC. 1, PROSPECT, BROOKLYN 
LAST HALF (DEC. 4, 5, 6 and 7), PROCTOR’S FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY GIRL 


CLARA 


Presenting a New Act With Exclusive Material 


Petitions calling for the permitting of Sunday 
pictures in Seneca Falls will probably be pre- 
gented to the board of trustees this week. The 
petitions were placed in circulation late last 
week and met with a warm welcome, although 
Seneca Falls clergymen voiced strong opposi- 
tien. The board will undoubtedly submit the 
question to a vote of qualified voters in the 
place. 


SONG WRITERS! A membership in the W. 

P. A. A. is the only thing which will help you 

te success. Endersed by leading publishers. 

Many benefits. Low dues. Send stamp for 
eulars to MR. WARD, Secretary, 361 West 
St., New York City. 


Who Wants $150.00? 


Some one will get this $150.00. Why not 
you? 672 other people will also receive 
cash prizes ranging up to $190.00 in the 
big contest just started. Costs nothing 
te enter. Everyone eligible. Al you have 
te de is to find out about Partola, ‘The 
Doctor in Candy Form,” and write us a 
letter giving your opinion of its merits. 
Contest closes Feb. 15, 1920. Free booklet 
and free trial sample of Partola sent on 
request. Partola is a modern combina- 
tion of laxative and antiseptic ingredients. 
It cleanses the bowels and liver and dis- 
infects the whole digestive tract, making 
it antiseptic and helping to give protection 
against the internal poisons and deadly 
disease germs. Partola comes in the form 
ef delicious mint candies. Everybody likes 
them. No medicine taste. All good drug- 
gists sell Partola in 25c., Sic. and $1.0 
boxes, If your drugegist’s stock is ex- 
hauated, we will send you a fifty-cent box 
for five-day trial. At end of that time, 
send us fifty cents if you are completely 
ea Otherwise return the unused part 


PARTOLA CO. 


11-F WEST 17TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL TRIXIE FRIGANZA,:* RUTH st. | 
DENIS, JULIAN ELTINGE, TOTO, AND 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SUCCESSFUL 
SETS MADE BY 


FLAGG STUDIOS 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGEEES 


HYGRADE 7 


French Cleaner and Dyer 


WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 
SPECIAL RATES TO ARTISTS 
S45 Eighth Ave., Near 5ist Street 
CIRCLE 7239 


RUSH WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ty HARDIE MEAKIN, 

K EITH’'S.—Vaudeville. 

NATIONAL.—The Ed. Wynn Carnival, The 
papers carry the anneuncement that this is the 
first edition, and among the cast is listed 
Lillian Fitzgerald, Maria Gambarelli, Frank 
Ridge, Edna Whistler, Regal and Moore, The 
Four Meyakos and Ray Miller's Melody Boys. 
The carnival opened Monday night before an 
exeellent house and it is reviewed elsewhere 
in this istue. Hh. C. Whitney is managing the 
tour. 

SHUBERT-BELASCO.—H. H. 
production, Lady Friends,"’ starring Clif- 
ton Crawford; the piece has been showing in 
the “‘sticks’’ and this is its first metropolitan 
appearance. Reviewed elsewhere, 

SHUBERT-GARRICK.—William A. 
melodrama, {:45."’ 


Frazee’s new 


Brady’s 
Manager Jack Edwards 
is announcing the return of H. Bruce Haaly's 
orchestra. Prior to the appearance of the 
opera compeny last week, no orchestra has 
been utilized fer a considerable period. 

POLI'’S.—A. H, Woods’ “Business Before 
Pieasure’’ without the two stars that originated 
the partners. 

COSMOS.—Vaudeville and pictures. 
GAYETY.—Follies of the Day. 

LYCEUM.—The Tempters. 

LOEW'S PALACE.—Bryant Washburn in ‘‘It 
Pays to Advertise.’’ 

LOEW'S COLUMBIA.—Irene Castle in ‘“‘The 
Invisible Bond.’’ 

MOORE'S RIALTO.—Constance Talmadge in 
“A Virtous Vamp.” 

CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN.—Tom Moore 
in ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex.’’ 


Ernest Glendinning replaced Tom Powers. in 
Billie Burke's *‘Caesar’s Wife’’ at the National 
Saturday Matinee. Powers was “jumped 
by the local critics. He turned one of ‘the 
climaxes of the play imto a laugh, hence the 
change. 


Crandail’s eighth picture house will be opened 
during the week and is to be known as ‘The 
York.’”’ It is located between Princeton and 
Quebec streets on Georgia avenue, a residential 
part of the city. The seating capacity is “set 
at 1,000 and is all on one floor, while the policy 
of the house will be along the lines of his 
other theatres here. Douglas MacLean in ‘23% 
Hours’’ leave will be the opening attraction 
and numerous subsidiary features will make up 
the bill. 

Harry First is again appearing as one of the 
partners in ‘Business Before Pleasuure’’ at 
Poli’s Theatre. 

William Rock is headlining Keith's bill this 


week, 


ORCHESTRATIONS 
10 Parts and Piano, $8.00 


First-Class Work Prompt Delivery 
JOSEPH HENRY 
Musical Director and 

Arranger 


230 West 39th Street 
{ Laloy Hotel Phone Greeley 3239 | 


Harry DUDLEY 


AND 


AMUSEMENT BOOKING OFFICE 


435 POWELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
BOOKING CLUBS—PRODUCING AND STAGING REVUES 


BEST WARDROBES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


A Visit from You Will Always Be Welcome 


Esco IVES 


| Wanted for Musical 
Act 


Ladies and gentlemen t@ play, Saxaphones 
and Brass. Must be young and about 6 
feet, 7 inches in height; and first-class 
musicians capable of reatting at sight. 
Address Band B., care of VARIETY, Times 


New York. 


DR. PRATT’S “LIFTING” RESTORES SHAPE 
TO “SAGGING” FACE, MAKES FACE 
ATTRACTIVE AND YOUTHFUL AGAIN. 


Lifts Face 
e 
Shapens and 
Chin Younger 
t Book 
Before Free. 
Your 


Mirror Write. 
J} —) 


Thousands of “New York’s most beautiful 
ladies and preminent gentlemen have had it 
done. Dr. Pratt’s is THE ONLY sure, safe, 
quick way; results are immediate. Consulta- 
tion Free. 

“Bags” Under the Eyes Remo 


ved 
DR.PRATT Phone, Write 


Go through life with an attractive face 


VAMP 


STYLE 3000—One Strap | SPECIAL 
Sandal in Fine Quality 


Satin, French Heel. Col- $6.50 


ors: White, Black, Red, Pink, Emer- 
ald Green. Stage ‘Last, Short Vamp. 
Sizes 1 to 8 & to EE 
Send for Catalog J. 


511 6th Avenue, near 3ist Street 
58 3rd Avenue, near 10th Street 


ing, between 12 and 1. 


WANTED--FOR VAUDEVILLE ACT 


WOMAN INGENUE TYPE. MAN TO PLAY JEW CHARAC- 
TER AND A STRAIGHT MAN. 


Call Room 510'4, Putnam Build- 


ARTISTS, ATTENTION! 


DON’T FAIL TO SEND FOR THE TWO LATEST SONG HITS 


“SWEET VIOLET—SWEETEST FLOWER OF ALL” 
and “BEAUTIFUL VAMPIRE NELL” 


FREE PROFFSSIONAL COPIES. 


JOSEPH GEORGE, Music Publisher 


SEND PROGRAM 
442 WEST 125TH ST., NEW YORK 


FOR 


Trick Bicycles, Trunks, Skating Matts. Write at Once 
FRANK KAUFMANN, 312 Bay View Avenue, Freeport, L. I. 


J. GRUBEL 


714-15 GLOYD BLDG. 


JACK. F, 


MID-WESTERN BOOKING OFFICES 


GRUBEL-TRUITT CIRCUIT 


KANSAS CITY, 


¥. C. GRUBEL 


MISSOURI 


918 WALNUN STREET 
? HOME, Main 7623 


Phones Local and Long Distanee {‘ BEL i Main 2131 
Chicago Offices: Care W. V. M. A., State-Lake Building 


No Cut Salaries. 


Booking Twenty of the Best Theatres in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Short Jumps. 


s. Correspondence Solicited from All Standard Acta. 


BEHRENS COSTUME COMPANY 
162 West 48th St., New York 


Theatre Gowne ond Afternoon Dresses 


UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF e A C K 


| | 
| 
“Gl 
i] 
— 
| 
‘ 


on 


VARIETY 


Hotel 
OYCE 


31 WEST 7ist STREET 


(Central Park West) 


FRED DUPREZ 


Starring in “Mr. Man Manhattan” 


New York Repr.: 
BAER 
1485 


My American Auther: 
NAMES MADISON 
English of 
weston LEE 


MARCY’S ROYAL FOUR 


Vincent 
and 


Ada 


in the 
“LAUGHING 
LADY” 


By 
VINCENT.” Jos. P. Mulgrew 


A FOUR-PEOPLE COMEDY 


PLAYLET WITH A “SCREAM” FINISH 


KATHEYN 


Moore and Sterling 


Direction “Dougherty and 
Sablosky” 


FRED LEWIS 


HIMSELF 


Says: You can take a rube 
out of the country, but you can’t 
take the country out of a rube. 


MARIE 


CLARKE 


and EARL 


LAVERE’S 


FRIEND MAGGIE SEZ 


and are laughed at. 
Buffaio, N. Y 


S Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. 
Working all the time. 


me, Timmie?” 
Direction FRANK EVANS 


It’s funny, but folks every- 
where seem to get a lot of 
amusement in seeing us work 
human nature stuff. We work 


We are receiving our friends 
all this week at the Olympic, 


as Next week we go to enter- 
tain the folks in Steubenville, 


“You know how it is with 


EDDIE 
McCARTHY 


LILLIAN 


STERNARD 


“In Two Beds” 


PROTECTED 
Direction, FRANK EVANS 


MERCEDES 


Friars Club 
New York 


STEVE FREDA 


A BEAL NOVELTY 
Eccentric Guitar Comedian 


LOOK ME OVER 
Direction, AARRY A. SHEA 


FRED WALLACE and 


“FROM NOW ON” 


Up-to-Date Comedy Satire 


When Playing MONTREAL, LIVE AT 
MADAM LE FAVRE’S, 447 UNION AVE., 
one block from the PRINCESS; two blocks 
from LOEW'S. LARGE AIRY ROOMS. 
NICELY FURNISHED, PLENTY of HEAT 
and REASONABLE. 

If you don’t care for the above, the hote)s 
HERE you a SPECIAL RATE, “six 
’ Be on the safe side, WRITE 


ADDRESS IN YOUR BOOK FOR FUTUR 
REFERENCE. 


JIM AND MARION 


HARKINS 


DEC, 1-2-3—OLYMPIA, LYNN, MASS. 
Dec. 4-5-6—OLYMPIA, New Bedford, Mass 


OUR IDEA OF AN 


APPROPRIATE SONG 


—(THIS TIME LAST YEAR)— 
A SAILOR BOY Stationed at 
PELHAM BAY 


Singing 
“Break the News to Mother” 


COOK and OATMAN Loew Circuit 
Direction MARK LEVY 


ARTISTS’ BOEREM 


Fewbends, R. I. 
Dear Sir— 

I manage the Closet Theatre. The 
Audience likes Dog Acts, but when 
the dogs wag their tails they hit the 
people in the boxes. What can I do? 

lke Annum. 

Tell the dogs you do four-a-day; 
they won’t be happy enough to wag 
their tails. 


FRED ALLEN. 
Direction Mark Levy 


Since I’ve Been out of 
Work— 
Every time 1 see the 


LANDLORD 


It stunts me out of 

a Year’s Growth— 

If he keeps passing 
my Door 

I'll look like one of 

Singer’s Midgets 
SHORTLY 
TED HEALY MOSS TIME 
Direction MARK LEVY 


Now Playing Loew Time 


THIS WEEK 
Orpheum, 86th Street — De 
Kalb, Brooklyn 

WM. O’CLARE 


—— AND HIS —— 


SHAMROCK GIRLS 


In a New Act 
Direction IRVING COOPER 


DOROTHY 


PHILLIPS 


Now Touring Orpheum Cirewit 


Arthur West 


AND COMPANY 


IN 
“What the Critic Said” 


By GUS KAHN 


World’s Greatest 
Vantriloquist 
BY 
MISS PEARL FOWLER 


—BOOKED SsOLID— 


Shea Sayings 
t’s the Berries 
JIMMIE 


SHEA 


AND CLARE 


CARROLL 


Agents 
HORRIBLE & SOUSE 


SAXON 


SAYS&8: 
1 can’t help Tegl- 
ing sorry 
For some folks 
that 1 see, 
They never have 
a thing te say, 
But “i” aod 
and *‘me,” 


Tr 


MONTE and LYONS | 


Mirth, Music and Songs 
NOW PLAYING THE LOEW CIRCUIT 
Direction, TOM JONES 


GERTRUDE 


BROADWAY’S LITTLE JAZZ GIRL 


WMAN 


Address, care VARIETY, New York City] | vow etavine WESTERN DIRECTION 
_| |B. F. KEITH BILLY JACKSON 
JACK LEVY MAMIE: MARK LEVY TOMMY | 


AND HIS 


Symphony Sisters 


nc then Classiest Musicians Presenting 


“A STUDY IN MELODY’”’ 


BOOKED 


Direction MARK LEVY 


REPRESENTS 


AND 
—THE TWO EXTREMES IN FUN— 


LOEW CIRCUIT 


LONG 


4 
he. 
55 
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MOVING 


PICTURES 


> 


For Big Vaudeville Production—Immediate Engagement 
SALARY THIRTY DOLLARS ($30.00) 
HERMAN BECKER 
Fitzgerald Bldg., 1482 Broadway, New York 


= 


iDROP CURTAINS] 


VELVET—PLUSH—SATINE 
For Sale and Rent 
LATEST DESIGNS—EASY TERMS 


248 West 46th St. 


Phone: 2670 BRYANT 


LET US ESTIMATE 
On Your Fine 
DISCARDED WEARING APPAREL 
We Are Paying Highest Cash 
MAIL CARD TO 
MRS. PARISER 
817 East 121st St. New York 
And We Will Call Promptly 


Prices 


The Most Important Feature of Your Act Is a Good Curtain 


Many a good act is spoiled by a poor curtain. Don’t handicap your act. Get a good start. Theatrical curtains in a variety of designs 
and colors, in velvets and painted satines. For sale and rent. 


BUMPUS & LEWIS, 245 West 46th Street 


GIRLS 


ALL At Exceptionally ALL 
This Model (as Illustrated) MAKES Low Prices STYLES 
Full size (bulge top), three-ply Including 


veneer hard vulcanized fibre; con- 
tains 12 hangers, laundry bag, 
shoe pocket, five drawers—all 


riveted. 


VALUE .........958 
SPECIAL AT....... 


STRAND LUGGAGE SHOP 


1573 BROADWAY N. Y. 
HEART OF THE THEATRICAL CENTRE 


Attention! 
Performers 


In spite of the High Market Prices on 


Trunks and Leather Goods 


“HARTMAN,” “MURPHY,” “NEVERBREAK,” 

“BELBER,” “INDESTRUCTO” and other makes 

teo numerous to mention. 
LEATHER GOODS AND 
ERS’ OUTFITS AT LOWEST PRICES 


BRYANT 2695 


We are in a Position to Offer You 


TRAVEL- 


A call will coivince you 


STRAND THEATRE BUILDING 
TEL. BRYANT 2488 


WEEPING WINS. 
Portland, Maine, Nov. 25. 

A Superior Court jury last week re- 
turned a verdict in the sum of $1,500 
for Mrs. Josie B. Crawford and against 
B. B. Batlouney of this city, a diamond 
merchant. The suit was the outcome of 
a transaction between the parties, Mrs. 
Crawford investing $1,500 in a motion 
picture corporation which was organ- 
ized by Batlouney. 

The plaintif€ alleged misrepresenta- 
tions on the part of the defendant. The 
testimony was concluded at the morn- 
ing session and the afternoon was de- 
voted to the arguments and charge. At- 
torney Beedy waxed poetical as well as 
eloquent. His rendition of the poem 
“Mother O’Mine,” moved several jurors 
to tears. 

Mrs. Crawford claimed she was in- 
duced to invest in the Radio Film Cor- 
poration, a motion-picture producing 
company, and that the representations 
made by Mr. Batlouney were false. She 
invested $1,500 in the corporation, tak- 
ing in exchange a note, and later return- 
ing the note and accepting 152 shares 
of stock in the company. Like testi- 
mony was offered by Mrs. Ina M. Page, 


daughter of Mrs. Crawford. She, too, 
declared, as did her mother, that tho 
defendant told her that John B. Por- 


teous had invested several thousand dol- 
lars in the scheme. 

George H. Allan of this city, acting 
as attorney for Mr. Batlouney in form- 
ing. the corporation, was called by the 
plaintiffs. He explained in detail the 
forming of the corporation, the three 
visits of Mrs. Crawford to his office and 
of his advising her, first relative to the 
defendant’s character and later in con- 
nection with the corporation and the 
chances that are taken in propositions 
of this kind. 

The third call, the witness said, was 
in reference to property on Pine Street 
where the defendant contemplated erect- 


ing a motion picture studio. He also 
told of going to see property between 
Oak Hill and Dunstan owned by Mrs. 
Lappin, and of learning that the price 


had been advanced. He said they did 
not purchase. 

Ss. S. Batlouney, 
then place1 on the stand, 
writing several scenarios, and of the 
planitiff showing an interest in the 
work. He sald that when questioned by 
her he told her it would take $50,000 to 


gatart the studio. He denied having told 


the defendant, was 
He told of 


the plaintiff or her daughter that Mr. 


Porteous had invested several thousand 
dollars in the project. The witness told 
of giving Mrs. Crawford a note of $1,- 
500 at 7 per cent. interest, and payable 
on demand, and of afterwards giving 
her stock in the corporation and de- 
stroying the note. He told of placing 
the money in the bank and of putting 
$700 of his own with it in the name of 
the corporation. 


New Western Art Theatre. 
Seattle, Nov. 25. 

The new Real Art Theatre, which R. 
R. Partsches is building in South Ta- 
coma, is to be completed in a fortnight. 
It is the finest suburban house in the 
West, being a three-story brick struct- 
ture seating 500. It cost $50,000. 

The house is equipped with stage 
facilities for the presentation of vaude- 
ville or road attractions, but will be 
devoted to a picture policy for the pres- 
ent. 


A STAR OVER NIGHT. 


Bryant Seymour ...,. Bruce McRae 
Beatrice Wright Gladys Morris 
Philip McFarland .......... Hamilton Ravelle 
Katherine Holcomb ...... Mrs. Kate Rothschild 
The Capito; has two picture features. The 
first is the Stage Women's War Relief feature, 


starring David Belasco in ‘‘A Star Over Night."’ 
it seemcd a pity to waste such superb players 
on a piece of drab hokum. 

The feature is presented by Carl Laemmie, 
and depicts an episode tn the producer's career, 
revealing a rather intimate touch of how Be- 
tasco himself goes about putting on a play, etc. 
it offers very little to sustain interest 

If no one knew any better, it might be thought 
the film had been turned out when pictures 
began edging their way and cried out for recog- 
nition. 

At best off on a rura! 


it might be pulmed 


audience who, having read so much about the 
producer after all these years, might care to 
eatch a glimpse of the man himself. For a 
metropolitan audience !t !s absolutely banal, 


though It fs a sad verdict, considering the pur- 
pose for which it !s exploited 

Johnny Hines, now appearing in ‘Just a 
Minute’’ has been engaged by the Master Film 
Co., to appear In a series of two reel comedies 
taken from Sewell Ford's ‘‘Torchy'’ stories. 
The character he is to portray in the film Is 


ibat of an ‘‘office boy."’ 

Ida Darling has signed a long term contract 
with Selznick Films. William N. Bailey has 
also signed a Selznick contract. 

Willlam Ff. Carlton will play opposite Irene 
Castle in ‘‘Miss Antique,.’" now being filmed 
at the F. P.-L, Fort Lee studics, 


A MEMBER OF TATTERSALLS. 


London, Nov. 3. 
Mary Wilmot. Isabel Elsom 
Captain Brookes Greville..... Malcolm Cherry 


Produced by J. B. Samuelson and handled by 
Granger's Exclusives, this is a sporting feature 
of that healthy type which always finds favor 
with any audience. The story, founded on the 
play of the same name, is an excellent one, ex- 
cellently told. The staging of the production is 
acmirable and the racing scenes are among the 
finest we have ever seen. 

An tnnovation in the actual race scene is the 
wearing of colored caps and skirts by the joc*- 
eys-—the effect of the vivid patches of color in 
the otherwise black and white film Is somewhat 
strange, but it permits the audience to follow 
the race and the fortunes of the favorite. This 


scene raised great enthusiasm at the trade 
showing. The photography is of very fine 
quality. 


Peter Perks, a wealthy but kind-hearted little 
book maker, pays Mrs. Craven, a society woman, 
to chaperon his only daughter, Mary. A stipu- 
lation is no one must know who she really is. 
She Is therefore known as Mary Wilmot. Capt. 
Brookes-Greville falls in loye with her, and she 
with him. Lord Winthrop, who knows the 
truth, determines to spoil his brother officer's 
ehances and marry her himself. Perks, who 
has a great affection for Brookes-Greville and 
knows he’s financially on the point of ruin, 
goes to him and proposes to pay his debts and 
settle a big sum of money on his daughter if 
he’lt marry her--it’a the name the little book- 
maker wants. Brookes-Greville, although of 
course he doesn’t know it’s his Mary, declines. 

Things go from bad to worse with him until 
he is compelled to sell everything. On the point 
of leaving England forever his love gets the 
better of him and he becomes engaged to Mary. 
This means the collapse of Winthrop's plans 
and, going to the girl, be swears that Brookes- 
Greville has known who she is all the time, 
and tells of her father’s offer. 

Thinking she is being bought and sold, 
indignantly turns her lover down and, after 
declaring who she really is, goes home. Later 
she becomes engaged and out of pique to Win- 
throp. Puzzled at the turn of events, Perks 
remains PBrooke-Greville’s friend and tells him 
to put all he can raise on his horse ‘‘Plutocrat.’ 
To bring his jockey up to weight the little man 
Winthrop removes 
wins, his jockey is 
Rrookes-Greville is 


she 


puts lead slabs in his saddle. 
them and when ‘‘Plutocrat’ 
{mmediately disqualified and 
in a worse postiion than ever. But at the elev- 
enth hour, Winthrop is unmasked by Perks’ 
“shadow,"’ a racing tout, the whole truth be- 
comes known, and the ‘‘Member of Tattersalls’’ 
is happy in the knowledge that his daughter 
will marry not only a ‘‘real high stepper’’ but 
the man she loves 

The all-round acting in this feature is much 
better than we are accustomed to. There is no 
error in casting, no slackness, and every artist 
has got right into the skin of his or her part. 

Tom Reynolds gives a fine performance as 


Peter Perks, Campbell Gollan as Foxy is dryly 
thumorous; Malcolm Cherry as Capt. Brookes- 
Grev'’'- is just v°.1t we like to imagine a Brit- 
ish cavalry officer, and James Lindsey as Lord 
Winthrop proves his right to be considered the 
foremost screen villian of British film-land. 


INMATES IN PRISON SHOW. 
Auburn, N. Y., Nov. 26. 
in Happyland,” a mone 
show, was produced by 


“One Night 
ster minstrel 


inmates of Auburn State Prison, No- 
vember 20-21, it is announced at the 
prison. 

Alfred. Huffee, well known for his 
ability as a stage manager, will be the 
character comedian and director of the 
show. Others on the program will in- 


clude Sam Jackson in character imper- 
sonations, Ed Valentine, versatile ec- 
centric comedian; Geo. Davis, vocalist; 
Schor, Simpson, Ryan, Silverstein cand 
Cook in a playlet; White and Palmer, 
acrobats; Hoffer and Pike, “Nonsensical 
Nonse”; R. Broodeur, who defies anyone 
to fasten him with padlock and ropes, 
and the prison quartet. 


STAGING STRAND’S COMIC OPERAS, 


Managing Lirector Jack Eaton of the 
Strand has engaged William G. Stewart 
of the Hippodrome to stage the comic 
operas to be produced at that house. 


Jacobson in Milwaukee. 


Arthur Jacobson has taken over the 
special feature exploitation and sales 
for the Universal in the territory sur- 
rounding Milwaukee. His headquarters 
will be in Milwaukee. 


Jane Novak with Neilan. 

Jane Novak, one of the younger gen<« 
eration of screen stars, recently with 
Tom Ince, has signed to play featured 
roles in the forthcoming Marshall Neilan 
independent productions. 
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MOVING PICTURES 


NEWS THE WORLD 


The Misses Marion Brooks and Alice Bush, 
engaged in secretarial work of F. P.-L., are 
expected to leave for the coast offices of that 
concern. They will be replaced here until their 


‘return, which {s not expected for a year. 


“"Phe Prince and Betty,"’ a Jessie D. Hampton 
production featuring William Desmond, has been 


taken over by Pathe for release. 


‘The Frontier of the Stars,”’ by Albert Payson 
Terhune, was purchased recently by the F. P.- 
L. It is to be used as a starring vehicle for 
‘Thomas Meighan. 

“The Fear Market,’ by Amelie Rieves, has 
been completed by Realart. Alice Brady is 
playing the star role, 

“Rozanne Ozanne,”” by Cynthia Stockley; “A 
Lady in Leve,’’ an unproduced play by Harriet 
Ford, and ‘“‘AH in a Night,’’ by Samuel Merwin, 
have all been purchased by the F. P.-L. as 
starring vehicles for Ethel Clayton. 

“Who's Your Brother?’ is the title of the 
next Curtiss Pictures feature in which Frank 
Burbeck will be starred. Edith Taliaferro will 
play opposite Mr. Burbeck. 

Walter Edwards has returned to California 
and will start work at once directing Ethel 
Clayton in ‘‘The Young Mrs. Winthrop.” 

Lucy Cotton has signed a long term contract 
with International Films and will play leading 
roles in cosmopolitan productions. 

William S. Hart has started work on a new 
production for F. P.-L., his second under a new 
contract, the first being ‘‘Sand’’ which was 
recently completed. 


Sydney Chaplin announced last week the title 
ot his first comedy production for F. P.-L. under 
his new contract. It is called “One Hundred 
Million,’ from a story by himself. 


F. P.-L. has purchased the screen rights to 
‘The Great Day,’’ a Drury Lane piece which 
has had a long run in London. 

Trans-Atilantic passengers nearing New York 
are being advised of the Actors’ Fund of Amer- 
fca’s National Memorial Day campaign through- 
eut the Wntted States by means of circularse 
which are being dropped by Curtis fliers on the 
decks of incoming steamers. 


Willard King Bradley is the author of ‘‘Empty 
Arms,”’ the initial Lester Park-Edward White- 
side production, starring Gall Kane and fea- 
turing Thurston Hall, now in course of pro- 
duction at the Thanhouser studio, New Rochelle. 


Myron Selznick has purchased two more sto- 
ries, ‘‘The Point of View’’ by Edith Ellis, which 
was originally a stage play, and ‘‘The Pride of 
Patricia’’ by Elizabeth Redfield. Both will be 
produced in the near future. 


Ella Stewart Carson has joined the Selznick 
scenario department, and is now writing the 
screen version of ‘‘Keep Them Guessing,’’ which 
will be a vehicle for Olive Thomas. 


The showing of pictures of current events, it 
was decided by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, Nov. 21, cannot be enjoined by 
court order just because some person in the 
picture objects to the exhibition of them. Un- 
der this finding the court dismissed the suit 
brought by Mrs. Grace Humiston, lawyer and 
investigator, against Universal for $20,000 dam- 
ages and an injunction because the defendant 
filmed her for its news weekly. 


L. L. Dent has been appointed district man- 
ager for Metro in the Texas district, with head- 
quarters in Dallas. 


June Mathis, at one time prominent in the- 
@tricals, and recently in pictures as an actress 
and scenario writer, was recently admitted to 
the Hollenback Home for Aged People, at Los 
Angeles. 

Rex Ingram has been engaged by Maxwell 
Karger, Screen Classics, Inc., to direct Alice 
Lake in ‘‘Shore Acres.”’ 


THE BLUE BANDANNA. 


Insufficient action and bringing in detail which 
expands the picture unnecessarily, ‘‘The Blue 
Bandanna,’’ a Robertson-Cole production, pre- 
sented by Jesse D. Hampton and starring Wil- 
liam Desmond, presents a conventional story of 
the West, with bandits, the subsequent shoot- 
ing, and the clearing up of the mysterious 
person who infrequently holds up the stage. 

It is briefly the adventures of an inordinately 
healthy young man, traveling incog, who is 


counselled (for a not too apparent reason) to 


seek the open country for rest, quiet and its 
other benefits. In the open country he aiights 
at a farm, is admitted because of an agree- 
ment to become the maid of-all-work, and car- 
ries out his part of the bargain. In the interval 
he thrashes in a free-for-all his rustic tor- 
mentors, makes love like an ecighteen-year-old 
to the proprietor’s daughter, and is popular hero 
in all situations. 

The star's work ts clean-cut, but wasted on 
material that might offer such superb screen 
features in a story of more intrinsic value. The 
piece has numerous exteriors with a few made 
in the studio. The supporting cast of five or 
#ix principals is not an expensive one, but effi- 
cient. On the whole it must be summed up as 
inexpensive. 

An audience at the New York accepted it in a 
passing manner. It may play as a feature for 
those who care for a story of the Vest. 


A FIGHTING COLLEEN. 


A light-waisted story is “A Fighting Col- 
leen,” a Yitagraph feature starring Bessie 
Love. It waa directed by David Smith from a 
story by Gerald Duffy. 

Miss Love enacts the role of “Shrimpy,” a 
child of the siums, soie support of her starv- 
ing mother. They reside in ‘Charity Flats,” 
which is owned by a dishonest mayor. 
“Shrimpy”’ is a belligerent little Irish lass who 
acts as detective for the honest and upright 
district atterney, who is anxious to wipe out 
the grafting politicians. She succeeds and as 
a reward she and her youthful sweetheart 
(both of whom work in a beanery) are ap- 
pointed to the superintendence of the muntci- 
pai restaurant. 

On the whole, an acceptable program feat- 
ure, due entirely to the naturalness of the 
siar, who impersonates youthful ingenuous- 
ness to a nicety. Despite the co:nparatively 
small expenditure on production the interier 
and exterior atmosphere is adequa‘ely visual- 
ized and the supporting company has been 
intelligently selected. Jolo. 


CLARA GREENWOOD SUING R. R. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 

Clara Greenwood, film actress, is su- 
ing the Pacific Electric Railway for 
$75,000 for loss of control of her right 
eye and other injuries sustained in a 
street car accident. 

Miss Greenwood claims her career hag 
been ruined and the company declares 
the cut over her eye is not serious, 


FOX’S SECOND IN TREMONT. 


William Fox is going to build another 
theatre on a plot purchased from the 
estate of Charles W. Tarbox, on the 
s .th side of Tremont avenue, between 
Washington and Park avenues, uptown, 
east side. The new showhouse will 
have a seating capacity of 3,500. Carl- 
son & Wiseman are the architects. 

Directly across the street from the 
new location is Fox’s Crotona. 


GENERAL AFTER W. E. HOUSES. 


London, Nov. 25. 

The General Film Renting Company 
is negotiating for two West End legiti- 
mate theatres and also talks of buying 
up a publishing house. 

The concern has purchased the out- 
put of several producing firms includ- 
ing Samuelsons for a period of six years. 
They have opened new branches in 
30ombay, Paris and Antwerp, They took 
over the Selig premises Nov. 19. 


NEILAN ASSEMBLES COMPANY. 


Marshall Neilen has assembled as 
permanent members of his stock com- 
pany Lewis Stone, Marjorie Daw, Wes- 
ley Barry, Jane Novak, J. Barney Sherry 
and Yama Mata, the Japanese screen 
actor, With these and the other mem- 


bers of his company Mr. Neilen has 
gone into the wilds of Canada to take 
scenes for his first independent pro- 
duction. 

Victor Heerman has been engaged bv 
Neilen to direct. 


Payton kiere With Seriai. 
Stuart Payton arrived in New York 
last week with production, 
“The Sign of the Rat.” The production 


his serint 


is to be released through the Hallmark 


C. & G. PLAYS FOR F. P. 

Despite that Morris Gest issued a 
rather strenuous denial of the story is- 
sued by the Famous Players-Lasky to 
the effect that they held the screen 
rights to the Comstock & Gest produc- 
tion, “Adam and Eva,” the statement 
issued by the picture people seems cor- 
rect, 

Not only have the F. P.-L. got the 
rights to “Adam and Eva,” but it is 
practically assured that they will have 
first call on the rights of all of the 
future dramatic productions of the Com- 
stock & Gest firm. 

About a year ago when it was an- 
nounced the Famous had the rights to 
“The Wanderer” Gest likewise issued a 
denial At that time the rights to the 
piece were resting safely in the offices 
of the picture people and Gest held a 
check for $50,000 for them. In the case 
of that production Gest is to share in 
the profits of the screen version and is 
to likewise have a hand in the exploi- 
tation of the film along the same lines 
that he handled “Hearts of the World.” 

As a further indication of the ami- 
cable understanding between Gest and 
the Zukor interests there is the con- 
tract under which Dorothy Dalton is 
appearing in “Aphrodite.” Miss Dalton 
came East after a misunderstanding 
with Thos. H. Ince, under whom she 
was developed as a picture star and 
who releases his productions through 
the Paramount-Artcraft. Adolph Zukor, 
it is said, tried to convince her that 
she should ¥eturn to the coast, but fail- 
ing in that proposed that she make sev- 
eral pictures here and later arranged 
the contract with Gest for her services. 

It is possible that after “Aphrodite” 
is under way and running smoothly Miss 
Dalton will work in the new. Famous 
Players-Lasky Long Island studios in 
film productions coincident with her 
stage appearances. 

Another inkling of how the wind is 
blowing is the rumor that Robert Mil- 
ton, who has been staging dramatic pro- 
ductions for Comstock & Gest, is to be 
shortly affiliated with the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky-Frohman organization and 
will direct its stage productions, 


SPOKANE ATTRACTING PRODUCERS 


Seattle, Nov. 25. 

The Northwest is to come into its 
own as a picture producing center if 
Spokane can make it thus. At present 
the city is lending every aid and as- 
sistance to two producing companies 
that are making their productions at 
the Minneahasa Studios there. The 
Catherine Curtis Film Corp. completes 
its first production this week. The 
Oliver Curwood Co. starts a feature 
production today. This is their second 
picture and is to be entitled “The Yel- 
low Back.” 

The studios were formerly operated 
by the Washington M. P. Co. but now 
are held by the Wellington Photoplay- 
ers who are sub-leasing to producers. 
Six companies can operate at once, and 
the studios are said to be the best 
equipped outside of New York or Cali- 
fornia. Prints can be turned out in 
four hours. 

Because of many high-powered elec- 
tric lines in and about Spokane it is 
possible to shoot night scenes in the 
country and mountains near by with 
artificial light. A. J. Griffin is in charge 
of the electrical end while Fred Mc- 
Bane is handling the technical depart- 
ment. 


FILM MAN HELD FOR FRAUD. 


Chicago, Nov. 26. 


Following a hearing before Judge 
Howard Hayes, Jerome Hershengon, 
president of the Great Northern Film 
Co., was held in $5,000 bail this week on 
a charge of operating a_ confidence 
game. 


Eight young men who wanted to rival 
Douglas Fairbanks testified they paid 
money to }iershenson upen his promise 
th:.t if they were not earning $200 a 
week within six months after they 
started the course, they would get their 
roney back. 

They testified they did not get the 
$200 jobs, nor their money back. 


“DUPED” FILM SEIZED, 


As the beginning.of a crusade against 
“duping,” particularly in evidence 
around Philadelphia for the past year, 
the U. S. marshal made a descent on 
the Tioga Theatre, North Philadelphia, 
November 20, and seized a print of 
Charlie Chaplin’s “Work,” an BEssanay 
controlled by the 20th Century Film Co, 
for the Philadelphia territory. 

The film was rented from the Ideal 
Flim Co. a Philadelphia concern, at 
$7.50 a day. The 20th Century had been 
renting the picture for $25 a day. It 
noticed recently rentals had fallen off. 
Investigation brought the duplicated 
print to light. 

Acting on a writ of seizure from a 
U. S. judge, the marshal made a search 
of the Ideal's offices, but no illicit film 
was found. 

The U. S. authorities, it is understood, 
will make an investigation of several 
Philadelphia film renting concerns sus- 
pected of regularly releasing duped and 
stolen prints. 


ANITA KING QUITS FILMS. 
Les Angeles, Nov. 25, 

Anita McKnight, otherwise Anita 
King, the film star, has quit pictures 
for good to devote her energies to the 
establishment cf a local day nursery for 
the care and relief of the poor kiddies 
here. 

Mrs. McKnight returned recently 
from France where she spent 11 months 
in relief work. The appalling preva- 
lence of under-nourishment among the 
children of families in war-stricken 
areas awakeneec her, she says, to a con- 
viction of her duty to do something 
further for humanity. 


DOING ROWLAND’S “DUDS.” 

Goldwyn is to film “Duds,” by Henry 
C. Rowland. This serial appeared re- 
cently in the Saturday Evening Postand 
attracted considerable attention as it 
marked the return to his old style of 
writing. He is really a rather original 
addition to the list of those who supply 
romantic confection to the American 
reading public and is of a piece with 
such authors as Gouverneur Morris and 
Robert W. Chambers. 


PREPARING FOR CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 25. 

It is understood here arrangements 
are being quietly made for another on- 
slaught upon Congress at its next ses- 
sion by the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, to endeavor 
to put over a Federal censorship of 
pictures, with the object of securing 
some uniformity of ruling upon what is 
permissible to show to the public in the 
way of films. ; 


MILLIONS IN “MIRACLE MAN” 

An Official of Famous Players-Lasky, 
who is in a position to know, stated this 
week that there is not the slightest 
doubt that “The Miracle Man” will 
gross $2,000,000 throughout the world, 
based upon requests from al? quarters 
for repeats. 

He added there was 
$250,000 of bookings in 
$40,000 in Australia. 


already over 
England and 


FOX’S REPORTED MT. VERNON BUY 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 26. 

William Fox is reported to have pur- 
chased the property known as the Bailey 
estate here, and owned by the heirs of 
the late James A. Bailey, of circus re- 
nown. The report has not been con- 
firmed. The property consists of several 
acres and buildings. 

Various picture companies have at- 
tempted to take pictures on the grounds, 
but they have been refused. 

The property has been held at more 
than $100,000. 


Fiossie Armstrong Attempts Suicide. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 

Flossie Armstrong, iilm extra, ate 
tempted suicide last week by drinking 
poison at the finale of an actor’s ball 
at which she was jilted by her sweet- 
heart. 

After the application of a ‘tomach 
pump at the Receiving Hospital the 
surgeons stated the girl will live 
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STRAND. 


Excerpts from ‘‘Carmen,"’ Di Capua's ‘’Maria 
Mari’’ song and Gounod’s ‘‘March Militaire’ 
were among the selections played by Carl 
Bdouarde and his orchestra at the Strand this 
week, and lent that stir to the afternoon and 
evening occasions that was lacking in the 
feature picture, Anita Stewart in ‘‘Mind the 
Paint Girl.” This is reviewed more fully eise- 
where. An excellent thing in its way, it is 
more a psychological study than a melodrama 
depending on action for excitement, but never- 
theless we think it's a go, 

Amanda Brown, soprano, sang the ‘Shadow 
Song’ from ‘“Dinorah’’ by Meyerbeer and 
proved acceptable to the audience. There was 
also a good selection of news pictures, a 
Chester-Field-and-Stream scenic and a Pathe 
comedy. Leed, 


MIND THE PAINT GIRL. 


Lilly Upjohn, afterwards Lilly Parradel!, Star 

of the Pandora Theatre....... Anita Stewart 
Capt. Nicholas Jeyes, known as Nicko. 

Conway Tearle 

Lord Steele 

La DOT Lempler Saxe 

-Arthur Donaldson 

Col. the Hon. Arthur Stidulph. 

Robert Lee Keeling 

Mrs. Arthur Stidulph..........Virginia Norden 

Mrs. Hattie Delaro 

oeorge Stewart 


Dee to the very able direction of David Kirk- 
land and to the stellar impersonations given 
the two male leads by Conway Teurle and 
Victor Steele, and to a lesser extent to the 
charm of Anita Stewart, ‘‘Mind the Paint Girl," 
@ First National feature at the Strand this 
week and based on the play by A. W. Pinero, 
stands out as a very exceptional feature pic- 
ture. In apportioning the credit the writer does 
mot intend unduly to deprecate Miss Stewart's 
e@bilities, She isa pretty, but she is not Lily 
Paradell. Where a poppy was expected, Miss 
Stewart remains as she always has, more nearly 
suggesting a lily-of-the-valley. 

She does not realize the vulgarity, the bad 
temper of Pinero’s creation, though she tries 
her best to do so. As for Victor Steele, he 
ia the weli-bred Englishman to the life and 
Conway Tearle’s impersonation of Nicko in all 
the phases of that gentleman's fall from posi- 
tion ig eo true, 90 shaded and yet never over- 
shaded, that it deserves a gold frame all its 
own, 

It ts society melodrama to begin with and 
tells a simple human stor) It is a study in 
psychology rather than in action. It shows 
the play of character more than the conflict 
of forces. It progresses, but never to that 
violence the American public revels in, but it 
ig richly mounted, true to the ‘‘fast set’’ at- 
mosphere of London and as an offering will 
appeal particularly to women. The photog- 
raphy is wonderfully attractive, the technical 
effects so devised as to leave a pleased feeling 
of noveity. A minor fault is in the mistake 
made by referring to Farncombe as ‘‘Lord 
Edward Francombe."’ We are later told that 
he is the eldest son of an Lar! and so at once 
we are face to face with an impossibility in 
terms, When will these picture companies that 
@pend lavish sums on everything else get some- 
one who knows something about society and 
etiquette to keep their pictures free of such 
ridiculous nonsense? 

The story shows a young army captain falling 
for a show girl who has come to her position 
from the slums Rather than go away with 
hig regiment and leave her, he gives up his 
career and sticks at home, going from bad to 
worse, becoming so jealous that bit by bit he 
estranges the girl. 

“If she had shook me completely, she might 
have saved me,’’ he tells Farncombe, finding 
Lily in his arms, ‘‘but she just let me dangle 

The old familiar drama! How many such 
cases Broadway has seen, but the girl ig un- 
justiy blamed. Those men who are not men 
enough to drink in woman's beauty and still 
remain men hang themselves in gr? end. In 
this particular instance Lily saves Nicko by 
marrying him at last. 


The last of the picture suffers somewhat 


through tvo many inserts, the scenario being 
@o divided as to make that less eff-ctive method 
necessary Leed, 


RIVOLI. 


The showing of the Cecil DeMille feature, 
*‘Male and Fema'e At the voli, because of 
its great length : tated the elimination of 
ali the other regu program features from the 
bill. There Ss { feature and a dance 
poem shown 

The feature runs at i in ir and three 
quarters and | an Af 


minutes 

There was a raft of money spent in advertia- 
ing the feature picture in the daily papers on 
Sunday and the rcsult was that the Rivoli did 
a smashing business on Sunday. For the first 
time in months there was a crowd outside the 
doors during the first show of the afternoon. 
This crowd was so great that it overflowed the 
fobby and into the street. Of course there was 
@ bit of showmanship in tuts, fo: thera would 


have been standing room sufficient for them had 
they been let indoors. 

The dance poem was entitled ‘‘At the Foun- 
tain’’ and there were four dancers used as well 
as three posing girls who formed the figures 
upholding the fountain. A singer passed back 
of the drapes. The set was very pretty, but 
it is something of a question if the picture 
audiences really want this imitation highbrow 
bunk. One of the executives of the Rivoli says, 
yes, because they want anything that has bare 
legs. That may be the answer, but it is doubt- 
ful. Listening to the remarks about the house 
while the dance was on, the most pointed in- 
terrogation overheard was, ‘‘Say, did you ever 
see Fannie Brice imitate thet sort of bunk?’ 

Interpretative dancing may be all right in 
its place, but it is doubtful if a picture house 
is the place. After all, what does the terpsich- 
orean hop, skip and jump _ interpret? The 
“At the Fountain’’ number might suggest that 
the four dancers were prohibitionists dancing 
with glee because of the bone-dry state of the 
country and the three figures were poor drunks 
whom the prohibitionists had sentenced to up- 
hold a water fountain for life and death, The 
singer was Time singing ‘‘Ah, Woe Is Me.’ 


Fred. 
MALE AND FEMALE. 
Crichton, a butler...... eeeeveees Thomas Meighan 
Lord Loam....... theodore Roberts 
Hon. Ernest Raymond Hatton 
Lady Mary Lasenby.. cccccocece Gloria Swanson 
Tweeny....... Lila Lee 
The King's Favorite. -Bebe Daniels 
Lady Eileen Dun Craigie. ns Rhy Darby 
Agatha Lasenby...... -Mildred Reardon 


Lady Kelso 
EGward Burns 
McGuire. Woodward 
Yaney Dean 


Mrs. Perkins...... Lieghton 
Pilot of Lord Loam’, 3 ‘Yacht Seusemeeen Guy Oliver 


Hailed as one of the most Important produc- 
tions of the year Cecil B. DeMille’s picturiza- 
tion of J. M. Barrie's play, ‘‘The Admirable 
Crichton,’" was presented at the Rivoli this 
week. The picture is impressive and undoubt- 
edly the change of title to ‘‘Male and Female’”’ 
will be alluring enough to the picture fans to 
draw them in. The production certainly places 
De Mille on a par with Griffith as far as 
Babylonian stuff is concerned, and there are sev- 
eral scenes in this picture where DeMille steps 
a little beyond the great Grif. 

Jesse Lasky must have told DeMille to go 
ahead and shoot the bankroll on this produc- 
tion, for the result on the screen shows that 
there was no stinting on money. The cast is 
a pippin and Thomas Meighan does equaily 
as good work in this picture as he did in ‘‘The 
Miracle Man.’’ ‘‘Male and Female,’’ with the 
same amount of publicity, will be bigger than 
“The Miracle Man,"’ and certainly the foreign 
rights will be worth more than those of the 
latter, for Barrie's name will bring a price in 
the United Kingdom alone that will top the 
figures asked for the Mayflower production. 

Jeanie Macpherson arranged the screen yersion 
of ‘‘The Admirable Crichton,’’ and she delivered 
a continuity that holds the interest. 

Gloria Swanson and Lila Lee divide the woman 
honors of the piece. Miss Swanson plays the 
role of Lady Mary, while Miss Lee is the little 
Slavey ‘“Tweeny.’’ The former appears to ad- 
vantage in both the London and the desert 
island scenes, looking beautiful at all times, 
and especially so as she slips into the sunken 
bath, while little Lila Lee displays an artistry 
that is far greater than she showed in any of 
her previous productions. Bebe Daniels is also 
in the cast for a small bit in one of the 
Babylonian scenes, and certainly is good to look 


upon 
In addition to Meighan there are Theodore 
Roberts, Raymond Hatton and Robert Cain in 


the cast. Roberts gives his usual finished and 
excellent performance, and Hatton gets a num- 
ber of laughs in his characterization of the 
lion. Ernest Wolles 

In handling the direction of the picture Mr. 
DeMille has achieved certain comedy touches 
that are very clever. His bit with Buttons at 
the keyholes is delightful as introducing the 
characters. Wesley Barry is the Buttons, and 
be has a aure-fire comedy face. 

*‘Male and Female,’’ with publicity, is a sure- 
fire money getter anywhere; it is a picture that 
will get repeats, for there is so much to be 
e can catch all of 
the points of the production at one sitting. 


seen that no one in the audier 


The photography alone is worth while sitting 
through the production. It shows a very clever 
f the camera, and some of the light- 
ings are exquisite Ired 


tlugo Ricsenfeld, director f the Rivoli and 
Rialto, {sg up and at us again with the Russians, 
This time he led of his program at the Rialto 
with the ‘‘March Slav.’* of Tachaikowsky, and 
apeaking for ourselvea and seventeen other per- 
sons tn our immediate vicinity who engaged 
one another in conversation on the subject, we 
wish that Der. Riesenfeld wouldn't. Tachai- 
Kowsky is all right in his place, which ts at a 
concert where the long-naired and the short- 


haired can go into a trace and come out of it 
later to explain how wonderful this particular 
madman of the steppes was as a musician. 

Mme. Pascova’s rendering of ‘‘My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saens, and the 
organ solo were much better selections for a 
public hungry for melody. 

The picture part of the program included 
*“‘Victory,"’ the Paramount feature directed by 
Maurice Tourneur and based on the novel by 
Joseph Conrad. It is reviewed below and is 
good melodrama, despite the fact that it will 
probably put the Conrad fans in a sweat. ‘‘His 
Last False Step,’’ an excellent selection of news 
pictures, and ‘‘Scenes from Russia,’’ an offer- 
ing the reviewer missed, were also on the 
program. Leed. 


VICTORY. 


Ricardo..... Chaney 
Wallace Beery 
Mrs. Winston 


Maurice Tourneur has created a moving and 
effective picture drama for Paramount out. of 
the novel ‘'Victory,’’ by Joseph Conrad, one of 
the greatest narratives ever written in English. 
The fact that Tourneur’'s film does not resemble 
Conrad’s book can be urged by the capt!ious in 
the picture's disfavor, but this is incompetent 
criticism, though it has a justified appeal, That 
appeal is best disposed of at once. It lapses 
once we admit that the picture is not the 
book, and that those who have read the novel 
with any feeling for its grasp of character, its 
majestic construction, its pure flood of such 
English as has not been written since Marlowe, 
should not go to see the picture. 

Why they should not go to see it is for the 
very simple reason that the author, by language 
and without the aid of pictures, creates in each 
reader's mind a mental image of the characters 
discussed that cannot be approximated by any 
actor or director. iveryone’s idea will be 
slightly different. Consequently everyone will 
carp at the picture, but let that go. 

The exhibitors, and more particularly to the 
picture viewing public, Paramount presents in 
‘‘Victory"’ a creditable melodrama ably acted, 
directed and beautifully photographed. The 
atory as told on the screen, as distinguished 
from Conrad's own, relates how Axel Heyst 
takes Alma from the traveling theatrical troupe 
with which she is unhappy to his lonely island 
Jealous of him, Schomberg, the hotel proprieter, 
sics @ gang of crooks on Heyst by telling them 
Heyst has buried treasure with him. They go 
after it. The girl and the senior crook’s hatred 
of women combine to form a swift and pic- 
turesque climax and denouement in which two 
of the crooks at least meet with an untimely 
end and Alma and Heyst find love and happi- 
ness. This differs from the Conrad story. In 
it Ricardo, sitting at the feet of Alma, is shot 
at by ‘‘Mr. Jones.’’ The bullet misses and hits 
Alma, who dies, Heyst perishing with her in 
the flames. 

Probably the eagle eye of.the censor is respon- 
sible for cutting the fight between Alma and 
Ricardo, but it is well cut. Of the latter char- 
acter Lon Chaney gave a visualization that was 
very effective The other parts were compe- 
tently played and the picture itself is full of 
that feeling for effect on which Tourneur’s repu- 
tation is grounded. Leed. 


HIS DIVORCED WIFE. 


Ash Salisbury 
Rufus Couch. West 
Luke Anderson. Allen 


Wanee HAWS. Alice Billot 
John Orr meaymond Gallagher 
This is a real old-fashioned meller, old-fash- 


joned as to story, and old-fashioned as to the 
production. It is a Universal six-reeier with 
Monroe Salisbury as the star. The picture was 
directed by Douglas Gerrard from the scenario 
by M. McGraw Willis. The original on which 
it is based was entitled ‘‘An Altar on Little 
Thunder,’’ by Elmer Elliott Peake. 

The story is laid in the Southern hills, with 
Salisbury playing the village blacksmith. He 
has no spreading chestnut tree to deceive you. 
Perhaps they thought that the village smith 
was enough of a chestnut. He wins the town 
belle and two rival suitors start to mix war 


medicine. They finally finish by landing him in 
jail on a charge of murder, and while he is 
doing the stretch his wife divorces him 

On the confession of the real murderer he is 
later released and returns home. His wife an- 
swers the eall of the hear and returns to 
him 

The sets for the greater part are exteriors 


and the picture did not cost anything over the 
regular limit placed on Untversal 
Salisbury manages fairly well with the role 
that he has, but the balance of the cast looked 
like amateurs. This is especially true of the 
leading lady, Alice Elliott. Her idea of acting 
was a hop, skip and a jump to denote youth and 
happiness 

It is a ‘‘small time film for the thin dime 
houses, Fred, 


footage. 


FAIR AND WARMER. 


The sorry part about “Fair and Warmer,” a 
production labeled Screen Classics and dis« 
tributed through Metro, is that it takes an 
inordinately lengthy time before the fun starts, 
but when the fun is on it goes on like Tenny- 
son's ‘‘Brook.”’ 

This feature is adapted from the legit farce 
by Avery Hopwood. It has May Allison as the 
star, living up to every responsibility entrusted 
to her. She is a comedienne of more than qual- 
ified calibre, and if comediennes could be dee 
fined in comparison to the vintage that she im< 
bibes, there would be no other synonym for her 
than rare. 

The story is built around two couples. The 
first finds the husband of an innocently erring 
disposition, whose wife finds him the ‘“‘aw- 
fulest, sweetest, most bootiful man in the whole 
world.’ On the other hand, the next couple 
finds the wife wearing the pants of the family. 
Meaning, in other words, that the husband is 


more than model. Inhumanely so. For his sole 


dissipation would amount to going to bed later 
than 9 o'clock. When his wife, for example, 
finds the companionship of a pre-married suitor 
preferable to that of a slow-going husband, the 
husband exclaims something in effect like this: 
“If you're going to the theatre, it will give me 
an opportunity to retire at half-past eight."’ 
It is left to the imagination that life with 
the respective couples has been going on in 
this same fashion for some length of time, 


intimated in the picture for a period of two 
years. 

Perchance the wife of husband No. 1 is left 
in the company of husband No. 2, while the 
others go their respective ways. The wife of 
husband No. 2 goes to the theatre with her 
admirer, while hubby No. 1 is off to a meeting 
of the ‘‘Mystic Shriners.’’ What follows as 
the former two are left alone with what now 
seems a superabundance of liquor is part and 
begins the fun 

As in the play, the dialog that accompanies 
the mixing of the ‘*Woolworth"’ cocktail by 
these two amateurs is just as rich as it was 
when the lines were articulated behind the 
foots. Their effect, and it seems unusual, does 
not seem one whit detracted by throwing them 
on the screen. 

It must be said, however, that some of the 
titles approach the suggestive stage, so crude 
are they in workmanship. Perhaps their elimina- 
tion might preclude their reaching an over- 
sensitive censor. 

The adaptation for screen use by June Mathis 
and A. P. Younger shows good craftsmanship, 
while direction reflects good judgment on the 
part of Henry Otto. Artistic supervision names 
Maxwell Carger in that capacity, although it is 
not very clear whether the major part of the 
work was done by Otto or Carger. Whoever 
did it turned out a substantial profit-making 
feature. Arthur Martinelli showed good use of 
a camera, especially some shots of interiors that 
to the intoxicated Blanny Wheeler are always 
in motion. 

There is nothing cheap about the production, 
and the cast of six proincipals assembled seemed 
to fit in nicely in the scheme of things. ‘‘Fair 
and Warmer’ will find its reception fair at 
the start and warmer as the picture unfolds its 
innocent and yet suggestive situations. 


THE STEEL KING. 


A World picture jointly starring June Elvidge 
and Montague Love. There is nothing different 
ler from any other regular World 


in this five-ree 


release. It is the usual society drama of the 
eternal triangle type. 
The redeeming feature {s the photography, the 


outdoor scenes are pleasing and undoubtedly 
taken in a picturesque part of the country The 
interiors are shabby, look stage-worn, and had 
the appearance of having done service before 

It is the story of the poor boy, son of a 
gardner, and his rich playmates. The children 
who have virtually been brought up together, 
frequently quarrel. In one of these mix-ups 
the son of the gardner gives rich boy playmate 
a good drubbing, with the result he and his 
father are ordered off the estate and the latter 
loses his job 

Then there is a jump of 25 years. The gard- 
ner’= son, now a man (Montague Love) has 
become a steel magnate and immensely wealthy, 
and the parents of his former playmates are in 
straightened circumstances. Through an agent 
he buys the estate on which they live and thes 


have to tak refuge in a small cottage 
There are further complications when the 
p ud family who had dismiss 4 his father 25 


years ago, refuse to accept anything at the 
hands of the new owner. But it all ends hape- 
pily with the hero and his former girl playmate 
doing a kissing act in the last scene. 

Mr. Love plays the hero in a manly sort of 
fashion; it is not a difficult role to .fill. Miss 
Elvidge looks pleasing at times, wears smart 
clothes, and does all the part calls for—no 
more or no less. Other members of the cast are 
made up of World stock players, 
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MOVING PICTURES 


COAST PICTURE NEWS 


By SIG. SCHLAGER. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 22. 

Willie Lord Wright, J. A. Berst’s~thousand- 
per-cent.-perfect coast representative and aid- 
to-mentally-impoverished press agents, has the 
honor of breaking into the colyum with the first 
publicity story, to wit: 

According to William Lord Wright, who acts 
for United Picture Theatres at the J. Gasnier 
studios in Glendale—Dam Fashion—or Lew 
Cody—should mark ‘taboo in film circles the fol- 
lowing: 

Norfolk jackets. 

Windsor ties. 

Artificial whiskers. 

Wrong front plug hats. 

Since what's sauce for M'lord Wright is 
gravy for Ye Colyumist, may we suggest that 


while sweater-coats may be the rage along 
Broadway. they should be censored in sunny 
& 2 


“Shanty” is a Scoteh terrier and the property 
of Colin Campbell, champion director and dollar- 
matcher. While Dustin Farnum was winning 
silver cups by defeating all comers in the 
Los Angeles Motorboat Club Regatta, his di- 
rector’s canine won all the blue ribbons at the 
local bench show. 

Writing of dogs, Sydney i. Cohan, who is 
sponsoring Mae Marsh's return to the sereen 
under L. J. Gasnier’s supervision, brought “a 
new one to the studio t’other day. He calls it 
*‘Cheater.”’ On his first visit ‘‘Cheater’’ got 
acquainted with Lew Cody's Irish hound 
*“‘Vamp,"’ darned if the latter spill 
all the scandal! 

Talking of scandal, Roscoe, who [ts sometimes 
called Fatty, Arbuckle, is leaving for New York 
to get some new clothes and make pictures, 

sow Cody leaves for the metropolis upon com- 
pietion of ‘‘The butterfly Man'’-—in a_ fort- 
night—to meet the Robertson-Cole officials and 
to take Jim Corbett’s place in the Waldorf- 
Astoria promenade. 

J. Parker Reed, the Beau Brummel of Culver 
City, has Louise Glaum and Hobart Bosworth 
under his supervisorial wing Bosworth 
starts in a week, while Miss Glaum is finishing 
‘Sex,’’ the C. Gardner Sullivan story which 
Reed thinks is scheduled to make a screen sen- 
sation. 


now. 


“Smashing Barriers,"' Bill Duncan's serial 
thriller, is all but completely canned. The di- 


rector-star is at work on the ultimate install- 


ment. 
Albert E. Smith, Vita’s boss, is back at the 
L. A. office. 


EK. M. Asher, Mack Sennett’s Man Friday, has 
left for N’Yawk to arrange for the premiere of 
the latest Sennett funfest. 

Rob Wagner has been engaged by Charlie Ray 
to write the star's stories under his new First 
National contract, becoming effective Jan. 1. 


Arbuckle has chosen a new play to 


> 


Fatty 
satirize. 
which Guy Bates Post recently 
Beach, 


This time it’s ‘‘The Masqueraders,’ 


gave at Long 


Chris Rub, who has finished his first three 
comedies, made by Carl Laemmle ‘‘on trial,’’ 
has been signed to a lucrative contract and is 
awaiting the completion of a new scenario. Al 
Santell directed the first Rub ribticklers. 

Mrs. Chris Rub, wife of the former star of the 
Deutsches Theater in Néw York, is to enter 
pictures under the Universal banner. 

All Universal correspondence now carries the 
following as a preface: 
“KEEP YOUR EXPENSES 

Laemmle, 

Leading the way, the Universal generalissimo 
has cut down production at his studio until but 
eight or nine companies are producing. Twenty- 
two were working a fortnight since. 


DOWN 


Charlie Hertzman, the U press chief, is sport- 
ing a classy Buick and a pair of sun goggles. 

Jack Pickford’s forthcoming release, ‘‘The Lit- 
tle Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ has a cele- 
brated stage figure in its cast—R. D. MacLean, 
who plays the role of a Southern general. Mac- 
Lean and Odette Tyler—Mrs. MacLean—are 
occupying the former Doug. Fairbanks bungalow 
in Hollywood, 


Bryant Washburn is rapidly progressing in 


the production of ‘‘The Six Best Cellars,’’ under 
Donald Crisp’s direction. Wanda Hawley has 
the female lead, 


Mary Miles Minter has leased Mary Pick- 


ford’s erstwhile home, 


Marshall Neilan is preparing to move from 
the Lois Weber studio, his lease upon which 
is drawing to a close. His new location is op- 
posite the Mack Sennett fun mil} on Allessandro 
street. 


Victor Hoerman is going to take Lew Stone 
and several members of the Marshal! Neilan 
company to Canada for exteriors in the forth- 
coming Neilan-First National production, ‘‘The 
River’s End,’ renamed from ‘‘Bob Hampton of 
Placer,"’ 


Henry E. Dougherty, drama-movie editor of 
the Express, has worked wonders with his 
screen sheet. Every afiernoon the Express now 
devotes nearly a page to film chatter and signed 
interviews by Dougherty—all -illuminating stuff 
which the exchanges are devouring. 

Christina Pereda, a Castilian beauty, is one 
of Lew Cody's triumvirate of pulehritude in 
“The Butt rfly Man.’’ The others ure Lilie 
Leslie and Louise Lovely. 

Jeseph A. Dubray, L. J. Gasnier'’s cinemato- 
graphic chief, received a cable from France 
yesterday, reading: ‘‘Genevieve embrasse Uncle 
Joe." To show our knowledge of Freneb we 
translate: “Genevieve embraces her Uncle Joe’ 
~meaning Dubray has a new niece. (Of course, 
Dubray Anglicized it for The Colyum') 

J. A. Berst is coming to Los Angeles in a 
fortnight to witness the Jaunching of Dusty" 
Farnum’'s craft of production. 

“Square Shootin’ Dan” is to be Dustin Far- 
num’s next vehicle for United Picture Theatres 

Randolph Bartlett, highly efficient coast edi- 
dor for Photoplay, is on the job in Los Angeles, 
succeeding Al Coh, resigned, 

Marry lauder, while playing at Clune’s Audi- 
worium here, had his titled pedal 
photographed in 


extremities 
company with the k. 
brogans of Charlie Chaplin during a visit to 


Chaplin's studjo. Interested judges called it a 
draw, but Chaplin resigned when Lauder sug- 
ested knees as a means of deciding the su- 
premacy. 


Mary Miles Minter is completing ‘‘Judy 0’ 
Rogues’ Harbor’ under Bill Desmond Taylor's 
direction. 

As a connoisseur of feminine beauty Bill Rus- 
sell, Fox star, classes himself with Gibson and 
other acknowledged judges of pulchritude. Rus- 
sell selected Lois Lee to play leading roles op- 
posite him. 

“I picked her myself, and when it comes to 
the fair sex I never go wrong,’’ says Bad Bill 


Gale Henry, the funniest woman what are, Is 
plotting something new in film taughs, in col- 
laboration with her new director, Archer Mce- 
Mackin. 


Lee Royal Drug, whose scenarios belie his 
cognomen, is back from San Antone. Texas, 
never to return, 

Kathleen Kirkham will be the heroine in 
Frank Keenan's new film now under production 
at Brunton’s. 


Walter FE. Greene has arrived from New 
York. 
Irving Wesser, known primordially as _ his 


brother's brother, has returned after a year’s 
tour of the country, spent in exploiting films 
for which his brother So! holds national rights. 


Allan Dwan is going to film “In the Heart of 
a Foot," Williarn Allen White's novel 

Norman Kerry is occupying ap envied position 
as principal player in Allan Dwan's productions, 
“Soldiers of Fortune’’ was the first. Jt is said 
that in Dwan's next production Kerry will have 
the stellar role 

Back ip the daye when he was young and 
rash—beg pardon—younger and rasher—Arthur 
Edmund Carew witb 
David Belasco ‘“‘It was a case of too much 
temper and 


threw over a contract 


temperament,”” says Carew, who 
has just been engaged by Edwin Carewe for 
“Rio Grande.”* 

Narry Brand, sporting editor for the Express, 
has followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
Arch Reeve, and has accepted the position of 
Al St. John's chief. Reeve is Ad 
Shirk’s right-bower at F. P.-I, 


publieity 


| The hit of the 


ture houses— 


VARIETY. 


Although affirming the truth of the report 
that they had projected a new combine, Thomag 
Inee, Maurice Tourneur, Allan Dwan, Mack 
Sennett and Marshali Neilan state the move 
will not be effected before Sept. 1, 1920. This 
is the time when their respective contracts will 
terminate. 

Members of the motercycle squad of the local 
police force were guests of Tom Mix at a show- 
ing of one of the cewboy-star's daredevil films, 
During a typical! Mix 100-mile-an-hour auto 
dasb the cops were forced to exert all their 
self-restraint to contain the impulse to set out 
in pursuit. 

Kathleen O'Connor is going to New York 
upon completion of ‘"The Lion Man,"’ rechris- 
tened from ‘‘The Strange Case of Cavendish,” 
about January 15. 


Robert MeKim 1s villaining at Goldwyn. 


Truman Van Dyke bas finished at the U. 


Lon Chaney, Joe Singleton and Bull Montana 
have finished with Maurice Tourneur in ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island."’ 

Ray W. Frohman is writing a daily article 
for the Evening Herald, revealing the intimacies 
of the screen stars’ upward rise from nothing- 
ness. The articles are so good they are being 
nationally syndicated. 

Hi. H. Van Loan is writing a series of ‘“Tips 
to Scenario Writers” in another afternoon paper, 

Warner Oland has bought a Cadillac for Mrs, 
Oland—Edith Shearn. 


A. T. Dobson is assisting his son-in-law, 
James Wesley Horne, direct the Astra serial 
starring Warner Gland and Eileen Percy. 


Rupert Julian is directing Marguerite Sylva, 
the songstress, at Santa Barbara, Mme. Sylva 
is making a film for American, 

liam Beall is press-agenting for a doughnut 
king, a dance mogul, and several local theatrical 
impresarios, He is some uristocrat in the p. a, 
game, at that. 


Guy Price, drama-movie editor of the Herald, 
has a new car. It’s green. The day Eamon 
De Valera arrived in town Guy dolled himself 
in green to match the machine—and the Evene- 
ing Herald ‘‘Green.”’ 


show in both Vaudeville and Motion Pic- 


Topics the Day 


selected from the press of the world by 
“Topics of the Day was especially good and actually drew 


more laughter than anything else in the show, yet the go- 
ing was true to Palace form.” 


PATHE 


Distributors 


From the review of the show in the Palace, New York, in 


Produced by Timely Films, Inc. 


he 


wire ree] 
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60 VARIETY 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


WILLIAM BRADY’S 


| GREAT STAGE SUCCESSES 
q Soon to Be Produced on the Screen 


4g ALL TITLES COPYRIGHTED 


DOWN EAST 


> The play that has lived 20 consecutive years in American theatres. 


m FOREVER AFTER 


Played over 400 times in New York City and now on tour breaking all known records for receipts. With ALICE BRADY 


LIFE 


The biggest melodrama ever staged. Played a year at Manhattan Opera House, New York City. 


THE SHEPHERD KING 


The great spectacular dramatic success. Second only to Ben-Hur in popularity. 
A BUNCH OF VIOLETS THE REDSKIN 


THE MAN WHO CAME BACK 


A success the world over. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
THE WOMAN OF IT 

AN OLD NEW YORKER 

A COURT SCANDAL 

THE APPRENTICE 

A FLASH OF LIGHTNING 
THE ACID TEST 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 
THE CHARM OF ISABEL 
THE ELDER SON 

THE NAKED TRUTH 
PAVEMENTS OF PARIS 
THE RED POCKETBOOK 
THE WALL STREET BANDIT 
IN GOD’S COUNTRY 

IN A BIG CITY 

THE MANICURE GIRL 


ALL FOR A GIRL 

THE GIRL AND THE DRUMMER 
THE INTRUDER 

JIM’S MARRIAGE 

THE SWINDLERS 

BACK OF THE YARDS 

JUST TO GET MARRIED 
BEAUTY IS SKIN DEEP 
MAKING GOOD 

COUNTESS CHIFFON 

SPORT McALLISTER 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS 

THE CALTHORPE CASE 

THE CAT AND THE CHERUB 
FRENZIED FINANCE 

THE THINGS WE CREATE 


WHAT WILL JOHN SAY 
SUIT OF SABEL 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION 
WON BY A NECK 
AUNT HANNAH 
BROTHER JIM’S BABY 
BURR OAKS 
THE FEMALE DETECTIVE 
MISS BREVITY OF HONG KONG 
OLD GLORY 
* THE RECALL 
A LADY OF LONG AGO 
AN IRISH ARAB 
EVIL TONGUES 
SNOWFLAKE 
AROUND NEW YORK IN 80 MINUTES 
HUMANITY 


THOU SHALT NOT THE WOMAN HE STOLE 
BILL’S WOMAN THE FLYING STAR THE RUNAWAYS 
AN HOUR OF LIFE SHE, the William A. Brady dramatization TOMORROW’S CHILD 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMENTS which outlived all others 


In Association with Shubert Theatrical Company 


_ BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS SHE WOULD AND SHE DID THE FLAMING SOUL 

4 Ran $ years in London—2Z years in New York A THOUSAND YEARS AGO By Owen Davis and Charles Guernon 
DON’T WEAKEN CHEER, BOYS, CHEER AT 9:45 

— By George Broadhurst (and in association with him). The Famous Drury Lane Success By Owen Davis. 
nd ( THE THINGS THAT COUNT TOO MANY COOKS APARTMENT 12K 

e Frank Craven’s great Success THE RENTED EARL 


Ry Laurence Eyre 
SYLVIA RUNS AWAY 
By Robert Housum 


4 In Association with Joseph Hart 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS AN AMERICAN BEAUTY 


FOXY GRANDPA 
. | More successful as a cartoon than Mutt and Jeff 


In Association with George Broadhurst 


JUST LIKE JOHN 
THE WRONG MR. WRIGHT 


In Association with James J. Corbett 


GENTLEMAN JACK 
THE NAVAL CADET 


THE LAST CHAPTER 
THE EASTERNER 


In Association with Thomas Broadhurst 


OUR PLEASANT SINS 
PASSION’S SLAVE 


In Association with Wilmer and Vincent 
A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND 


= | Watch for Announcement Concerning This Notable List of Plays That Have Brought 
| | Laughter, Thrills and Tears to Millions — = 
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LONDON FILM NOTES. 
London, Novy. 3. 

Following on the lines of many other 
British producing concerns, Hepworths, 
one of the pioneers of the trade this 
side, are branching out with a view to 
enlarging the sphere of their coming 
program. They have purchased the 
Oatlands Lodge estate at Weybridge, 
Surrey, and will use it for film produc- 
ing purposes, Temple Thurston, author 
of many well-known novels, seems to 
haye settled down as author and sce- 
narioist to this firm. 


Again rumors of yet another big, new 
producing concern are in the wind, and 
the names of Sir William Jury, Lord 
Rothermere, Lord Beaverbrook, and 
S. B. Joel are again mentioned as the 
backers. Sir William, however, dis- 
claims all knowledge. 


Ever since F. P.-L. announced its in- 
tention of producing in Britain a cer- 
tain section of the trade press has 
fought by any means, fair or foul, using 
“Britain for the British” as their battle- 
cry. The other day a ballot was taken 
and only 800 members of the Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitors’ Association voted. 
There are nearly 4,000 picture houses 
in Great Britain, of which say 2,000 are 
members of the association, so the bal- 
lot shows what the greater part of the 
trade thinks. Only 750 of the voters 
were “anti-Lasky,” but the chief press 
backer of the opposition hails it with 
much big type, exclamation marks, and 
italics as a great victory. 


At last the F, P.-L. studios, of which 
we have heard so much, are actually in 
existence. Situated in the Islington 
Highbury district, the premises, origi- 
nally the power station of the Metro. 
politan Railway (since 1914 devoted 
to the manufacture of war material) 
consist of two large glass-domed build- 
ings and are rapidly being prepared by 
a small army of carpenters and mechan- 
ics under the direction of J. Graham 
and A. C. Kaufman, assisted by Major 
Bell, O. B. E. When the buildings were 
taken over they consisted of three floors 
each, and the first task was to make the 
necessary space for the two big stages. 
One of these is 115 feet wide, 48 feet 
deep, and has a height to the roof of 
35 feet, while the other possesses a 
width of 100 feet, a depth of 68 feet, and 
and a height of 40 feet. Dressing room 
accomodation of the most mocern hy- 


genic type is being provided for the 
hundred artists that the “F, P.” will 
usually employ. Over $50,000 has al- 


ready been spent in trying to create a 
perfect interior lighting system. The 
executive committee includes Davis Da. 
vies, M. P., Norman Holden, A. W. Kir- 
by, Alexander Nisbet and John Cecil 
Graham. <A lease has been taken of 
the premises for 28 years. > 

The initial British ®amous-Lasky 
production will be a filmization of Marie 
Corelli's “Sorrows of Satan.” It is ex- 
pected that work will be begun on the 
subject almost immediately. 


The London company has engaged 
Enar J. Brunn to produce several pic- 
tures, He was for long associated with 


the Nordusk Film Co., and _ while 
with them directed the work of Maria 
-Carrin, the Madonna in the stupen- 
dous German production of “The Mir- 
acle”’ at Olympia some years ago. His 


first production at the St. Margarets 
London studios will be an adaptation 
of E. Temple Thurston’s “Enchant- 
ment.” 


On inquiry at the office of the Board 
of Film Censors. Variety was in- 
formed that “Cheating Cheaters” had 
been refused a license because it treats 
crime humorously. Some firms of the 
smaller renting order have bought new 
films in America, founded on popular 
novels, and bought all rights at that. 
Now they find they cannot show them 
without paying heavy royalties to au- 
thors and publishers. 


“Whimsical Walker,” the clown with- 
out whom no Drury Lane pantomime 
has been complete for many years, bas 
just signed a contract with a new con- 
cern Conqueror Films, 


British and Colonial are finishing an- 
other big super-film, “The Temptress,” 


the scenario and the production being 
the work of Geo. Edwardes Hall. Much 
of the work has been done on Lord 
Lambourne’s estate, and, having learned 
just what was wanted, his lordship 
rendered great assistance by person- 
ally pointing out the best “locations.” 
In the cast are Yvonne Awnand (who 
takes the place of Jose Collins), Chris- 


.tine Maitland, Saba Raleigh, Langhorne 


Burton, Edward Sorley and Bruce Win- 
ston, to say nothing of about five hun. 
dred small part people and extras, 


A visitor going to America is Harry 
Ward, of Ward's Films. Long before 


November 16, 1919:— 


such 


movies. . .With 


holder because 
entered his life 


Sennett. 


core and no apple. 


Long May He Reel 


EXTRACTS from editorial in Chicago Tribune, 


“We are glad to see Mack Sennett making 
development of the comic art of the 
Turpin and Phyllis Haver 
and the comedians he is allowing to develop, 
he will put some pink in the gray days. Many 
| a man goes to a moving picture theatre a 
bolshevist and comes out a contented house- 
in the meantime there has 

“Uncle Tom 
Cabin,” or “Salome vs. Shenandoah.” 
near beer and no Chaplin, we may have a | 


without the 


social revolution in this land of the near free, 
but Sennett is not a near Chaplin. 
He will keep us masses from feel- 
ing the vacuity of existence which is only 
Long may he reel, 


he thought of the screen Harry Ward 
was a popular Trans-Atlantic vaudeville 
artist and several times played in the 
States. 


The Broadwest Co., rapidly becoming 
famous for its sporting pictures, has 
secured the film rights of all the late 
Nat Gould’s racing novels. 


Granger’s Exclusives, the owners of 
“Marvels of the Universe” and also of 
the British output of the Samuelson 
Studios, will shortly commence making 
pictures of their own. 


Quite the most remarkable film ever 


With 


He is 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


seen in this countny is the German sub- 
marine film which Sir William Jury’s 
Co. has secured from the Admiralty. 
Captured by the British Navy, it con- 
sists of a series of pictures of ocean 
piracy taken by the commander of the 
U-35. 

The Alliance Co., the “million pound” 
eoncern with Sir Walter de reece as 
chairman, will shortly commence filming 


Charles Dickens’ “Edwin Drood.” The 

scenario is by Walter Grotch, 
INCORPORATIONS. 

Atlantic Play Exchange, Ine., Manhattan, 


$10,000; L. Mintz, M. Beck, M. H. Singer, 
1564 Broadway, New York. 
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VARIETY 


Chains and Chicaner 


There is absolutely no reason for selling your theatre while the 
best films in the market are being made by independent producers. 


There is a panicky feeling evident among theatre owners, 
today, but bear in mind that a panic can be started by a 
mouse. 


The cause for the unrest, when you analyze the situation, is 
of mouse-like importance. The only danger lies in the panic 


itself. 


Sit tight and look the thing squarely in the eye. Here is 


what confronts us. 


Big distributor interests are seeking to tie up your theatres. 
WHY? 


Because their product is of uneven quality and they dare not 
try to sell it exclusively on a basis of merit. 


How are they trying to tie up your theatres > 
By forcing you to sign long-term and exclusive contracts. 


If you sign these contracts, you shut your house to all the 
splendid offerings of the independent producers and are com- 


| | pelled to play a program of uncertain quality in competition 


with the biggest attractions of the screen. You've got no 


chance to win. 


If you don’t sign the contract, these would-be monopolists 
offer to buy a controlling interest in your theatre. If you 
sell, they run your business. Again you’ve got no chance 
to win. 


If you don’t sign the contract and won’t sell out, what then? 


| They try to frighten you with threats of building a house 


| next door to yours, if need be. 


>that it is a monumental bluff that is being shown. 


Suppose they build. Let them run their programs while you 
have the pick of the whole independent field and you'll close 
them up. 


Theatre men, if you will only think a moment, you'll realize 
These 
distributor-interests can’t control the theatre situation unless 


they can control productions. Thank Heaven, producers are 
getting freer every day and the dominant factor in the rental 
business today is not the old line monopoly, but the inde- 


“pendent producers. 


I repeat—a panic can be started by a mouse. Forget the 
mouse; it can do no harm unless you let it throw you into 
a panic. 


There is a remedy for the whole situation—a sure curb to 
any attempt at monopoly. ’ 


Refuse to sign any contract that ties your hands so that you 
cannot at all times-go into the open market and buy what 
and where you please. 


Don’t be frightened into selling the control of your theatre. 


That’s all. There are more than enough good films made 
to supply every theatre’s needs, and these films can be rented 
freely and fairly. No distributor has a monopoly of good 
films and you can get all that you want in quality and 


quantity. 


United Artists Corporation is now booking the DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS’ releases, “HIS MAJESTY, THE AMERI- 
CAN” and “WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY” and D. W. 
GRIFFITH’S “BROKEN BLOSSOMS” on a single picture 
basis. The MARY PICKFORD PICTURES and the 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN PICTURES that are to come to us 
later on will be booked the same way, each picture on its 
own merits. 

There are many other independent producers making films 
of splendid quality. As long as this supply is at your com- 
mand, you have nothing to fear. 


Any distributor who insists on a long term contract for prod- 
ucts that you know nothing about is imposing on you. You 
don’t need such a contract when the market has plenty of 
film of superior quality, that the independent producers are 
not afraid to let you have on a single picture basis. 


Remember, to control the theatres you must be able to con- 
trol productions. Look the field over; check-up the product 
of all distributors and see if any one company controls all 
the worth-while product. 

Monopoly? Control? 


IT CAN’T BE DONE! 


Hiram Abrams 


United Artists Corporation 
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BRITISH FILM MAN COMES OVER. 


Edward Godal, managing director of 
the British and Colonial Kinematograph 
Co., Lid., of London, known in the trade 
as “B. & C.”, the oldest firm of film pro- 
ducers in England, is in New York to 
secure at first hand an impression of 
American conditions with regard to pro- 
duction and exploitation. 

Godal decided last yeas to engage an 
American producer and staff and made 
a contract with Herbert Brenton to pro- 
duce in England with Marie Doro as 
star. 

After producing the first film it de- 
veloped Brenon had entere@ into a 
previous contract and he was enjoined 
from continuing with Godal’s concern. 
The remainder of the American staff, 
however, were retained, ameng them 
George Edwards Hall, James McKay, 
Al H. Moses, George Fitch, Charles 
Ritchie and others. 

Godal has placec with World Film the 
Brenon-directed feature ‘“Twelve-Ten,” 
starring Marie Doro. 


MARY PICKFORD WINS TRIAL. 


A jury in the Supreme Court of New 
York last Friday gave Mary Pickford a 
verdict in the action for $108,000, claimed 
by Cora C. Wilkening as commission 
due under Miss Pickford’s contract with 
Famous Players.Lasky, It was based on 
a 10 per cent, calculation of the total 
for one year, $1,080,000. 

It was the second trial of the action. 
In the first suit the plaintiff received 
a judgment against Miss Pickford for 
the full amount. The judgment was 
bonded by Miss Pickford’s attorneys, 
O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll, and ap- 
pealed, being reversed and a new trial 
ordered. 

The same attorneys represented the 
defendant in the second trial, M. L. 
Malevinsky of the firm conducting the 
case. Edwin Josephs was attorney for 
the plaintiff. 

Mrs. Wilkening alleged she had suc- 
cessfully negotiated the Pickford-F. P. 
agreement. Miss Pickford set up Mrs, 
Wilkening wanted to appear in the ne- 
gotiations only for the prestige of the 
connection through the importance of 
the principals and the amount involved 
in the contract. 


ANOTHER 0. HENRY PICTURE. 


Another O. Henry picture is on the 
cards, with Vitagraph this time produc- 
ing. Fanny Rice, who has just ap- 
peared in four J. Stuart Blackton pro- 
ductions, will be in the cast. 


ENGLISH FILMS FOR AMERICA. 


London, Nov. 25. 
The Worldwide Film Distributing Co. 
has been registered for the exploitation 
of British films n America, with Arthur 
Levey as manager. 


Kunsky Denies Loew Connection. 
Detriot, Nov. 25. 
Any association or connection with 
Loew, Inc., is denied by J. H. Kunsky. 
It was reported Kunsky might be in- 
terested in the proposed theatre pro- 
jects of Loew’s for this city. 


Alliance Capital Not Subscribed. 

London, Nov. 25. 
The Alliance Film Co. has not suc- 
ceeded in getting its $5,000,000 of capi- 
tal, despite an enormous advertising 
campaign soliciting subscrptons. As a 
conseuence the underwriters have had 

to take 75 per cent. of the issue. 

The Stoll Picture Theatre stock issue, 

on the other hand, is oversubscribed. 


Schulberg’s “Mysterious Mission.” 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 
B. P. Schulberg, who came out here 
on a mysterious mission, believed to be 
in connection with the proposed alliance 
of picture directors, has left for New 
York. 


Ralph Wettstein, a State right buyer 
located in Milwaukee, is in New York 
this week, 

He has closed for the Wisconsin rights 
to “The Confession,” a feature picture 
produced by the National Film Corp. 


MOVING 


WELLS SUES UNITED PICTURES. 


Summons and complaint have been 
filed? in the County Clerk’s office against 
the United Pictures Corporation by Ed- 
ward F. Wells. He asks for a judg- 
ment of $650,000, on the ground of fail- 
ure to live up to a contract with him. 

The contract, according to the mov- 
ing papers, provided that he was to 
sell 15,000 shares of the common stock 
of the company for $300,000 and that 
his note was to be taken for the pur- 
chase price. He was also to be given 
10,000 additional shares of the stock 
if he disposed of the first 15,000 shares 
of the stock within five months. 

Wells also demands the return of the 
$300,000 note which he claims to have 
given the defendant corporation and 
which he says he has demanded a num- 
ber of times. 


HOSTETTLERS BUY ANOTHER. 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 25. 
. Hostettler Bros. have bought the Royal 
in this city, and J. O. Hostettler has 
moved here to manage it. He was 
formerly in charge of the Casino in 
Marshalltown, 
This is the eighth house in Iowa to 


PICTURES 


ARNOLD DALY IN PICTURES. 


Paris, Nov. 25. 

Arnold Daly is here making a film 
serial called “When We Love,” written 
by Pierre, Decourcelle. Julia Bruns is 
his leading lady. The remainder of the 
company are French. 

Daly seriously injured his wrist doing 
a stunt the other day. He says America 
has run short of scenery, so he had to 
come to France to find it, 


Rambeau In “The Fortune Teller.” 


Marjorie Rambeau has been egaged 
to star in a film version of “The For- 
tune Teller,” a play in which she ap- 
peared for a few weeks on Broadway 
last season. 


Albert Capellani productions’ will 
make the picture, with Capellani di- 
recting. 


Taylor Granville in New Act. 
Chicago, Nov. 26. 
Taylor ye was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Granville is to be put out 
in a new spectacular production, booked 
by Harry Weber, the three scenic effects 
by Lincoln J. Carter. 


ERNEST REED COMING BACK. 


London, Nov. 26. 
Ernest Reed, of Fox Films, has sailed 


REALART PRESIDENT RESIGNS. 
Arthur S. Kane tendered his resigna- 
tion as president of Realart Pictureg 
Corporation to the Board of Directors 
of that organization on Wednesday. Mr 
Kane stated that it was a matter o 
difference of opinion regarding the fu 
ture production policy of Realart tha 
determined his action in resigning a, 
president. 

Realart proposes to have a more or 
less new policy of production cn maa 
and as the present policy which Kan 
inaugurated at the inception of the con- 
cern seemed to be eminently successfu 
he felt there was nothing else to de 
but tender his resignation as chief exec- 
utive. 

Kane’s resignation may not becom¢ 
effective for two or three weeks yet) 
He has announced no plans for the fu 
ture as yet. 


1 


pointed press and exploitation represen 
tative for Goldwyn's Buffalo exchange 
He resigns this week as Connecticu! 
bureau manager for the United Pres: 
and will take up his new duties on De 


Representing Goldwyn in Buffalo. 
Edward E. Thompson has been ap- 


come under the control of this firma. for America, cember 1, t 
WESTERN UNION 
Day Letter Blue Day Lotter “Blue 
Night Letter WL Night Letter 
words) this is atelegram. Other- 
after coach. NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. ATKING, FinsT Vice-PREsIOENT 
RECEIVED AT 1653 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY re 
DZENO AN 135 NL 3EX 
on 
P TULSA OKLAHOMA NOV 20 1919 che 
ARTHUR 8 KANE 


PRESIDENT REALART PICTURES CORPN 469 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK NY — 
YOUR KANSAS CITY MANAGER MR MACMEEKIN AND HIS REPRESENTATIVE MR - 
FOX LAST NIGHT SCREENED SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE IN THIS THEATRE FOR 
BENEFIT OF LARGE CROWD OF EXHIBITORS FROM THIS TERRITORY STOP AFTER 
SEEING THIS WONDERFUL PRODUCTION IMMEDIATELY SIGNED A CONTRACT O8 us 
MR MACMEEKIN'S OWN TERMS STOP THIS WILL BE THE FIRST PICTURE TO vos 


EVER-PLAY THE MAJESTIC THEATRE ONE WEEK AT ADVANCED PRICES STOP Wk 
N. 
HAVE ALSO CONTRACTED FOR THE ENTIRE. SEASON'S REALART PROGRAM. AFTER % 
. elf, 
HAVING PLAYED THE FIRST RELEASE ERSTWHILE SUSAN AT AN ADVANCE IN vs 
RENTAL ON THE SUBSEQUENT ELEVEN PICTURES OF FIFTY DOLLARS EACH OVER 
WHAT WE PAID FOR FIRST THREE RELEASES CONTRACTED FOR STOP TOTAL tues 


AMOUNT OF CONTRACT SIGNED WITH MR MACMEEKIN TODAY MORE THAN FIVE R 


been 
THOUSAND DOLLARS THE LARGEST CONTRACT WE EVER GAVE TO ANY O87 ree 
CONCERN IN HISTORY OF THIS THEATRE GLENN CONDO™ a 


output onde TIC THEATRE 
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{ = = 
ATIONAL PICTURE THEATRES, INC., = 
. =! | the ultimate harvest of a life-time of sincere |) = 

service and good will toward men. ‘= 

| = It is the deserved reward of those who have = | 

; \ = reaped only as they have sown; a tribute to the creeds | 

= of an industry that flourishes fourth in the world of Big | 
= Business. 
— 

| |e From all corners of the Nation come indorsements and 

- = 4 felicitations. Men of sound judgment learn as they live, 

ig = | heed as they need—and reap as they sow. | 

= 4 National Picture Theatres, Inc., offers a new era of pros- 
3 =| perity for you. 
= “JUST A WIFE,” from the | 
¢ = powerful pen of Eugene Walter, | 
=i is the first National Picture release. 
| |= “BLIND YOUTH,” adapted 
S = from the famous stage success by 
4 = Lou Tellegen and Willard Mack, { 
; = | is next. | 
d = Other celebrated plays of equal importance will follow at 
a = intervals designated by the Board of Directors. 
Si * 
th = 
NATIONAL PICTURE THEATRES, Inc. 
|= 
nl |= Lewis J. Selznick | 
Vom |= President 
bus =< 
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MOVING PICTURES 


CANADIAN TAXES PICTURES 
MAY SHORTLY REMOVED CUT 


Big Meeting in Ottawa Called to Explain Exhibitors Point of 
View—Attended by Minister of Finance—Injustices 
Called to His Attention—Necessity of Encourag- 


ing Native Production Emphasized—Re- 
lief Considered Likely. 


Ottawa, Nov. 25. 


Interesting revelations resulted from 
a meeting between Sir Henry Drayton, 
Minister of Finance, and a deputation 
representing the moving picture indus- 
try of Canada, which was held here 
Nov. 21. 

The various moving picture exhibitor 
organizations of Canada were repre- 
sented by delegates who asked for the 
repeal of 15 cents per reel per day 
tax which is imposed by the Federal 
Government on moving picture films 
during the time that they are in actual 
use. It was pointed out that the assess- 
ment had become a distinct burden on 
the proprietors of small rural and 
suburban theatres, and as a result a 
considerable number of these houses are 
now cnily operating two or three days 
a week in order to avoid full effect of 
the tax. 

Matters affecting the moving picture 
business were also discuss¢d, the most 
important one being the subject of cen- 
sorship of films. The Minister declared 
that this was outside the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government, but sug- 
gested that steps be taken whereby ac- 
ceptance of a picture by the censors of 
one Province would mean its approval 
in all other Provinces. One delegate 
remarked that “unsavory circumstances” 
had attended the operations of the cen- 
sors in Montreal. 

George Graham, of Winnipeg, presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation, gave specific instances of taxa- 
tion which he considered unbearable. 
One’ Winnipeg theatre with 300 seats 
paid $1,000 in taxes a year. Mr. Gra- 
ham also gave a list of all taxation 
which must be met directly or indirectly 
by the film exhibitors. The condemna- 
tion of many pictures by censors added 
to losses which must be met, and this 
fact alone had led to the establishment 
of direct distributing offices in this 
country by United States producers, 
while it had also led, among other de- 
tails, to an increase of 100 per cent. to 
200 per cent. IN film rentals which 
Canadian exhibitors must pay. 

As a result of the discussion it is 
expected that the exhibitors of the coun- 
try will be relieved of the reel tax. 

Thomas Scott, of Toronto, secretary of 
the Moving Picture Exhibitors’ Protec- 
tive Association of Ontario, stated that 
there are 875 moving picture theatres in 
Canada, and these represent an invest- 
ment of upwards of $125,000,000. From 
16,000 to 20,000 people are employed and 
the wages average $25 per week or $20,- 
800,000 per year. The theatres are taxed 
in every conceivable manner, declared 
Mr. Scott, and the reel tax alone, which 
is the smallest levy of the whole list, 
amounts to approximately $350,000 per 
year. He suggested other forms of tax- 
ation which w ould not affect the the- 
atre business alone. 

The Finance Minister urged that 
Canadian-made pictures should be en- 
couraged and also expressed his sur- 
prise over the manner in which films 
are being condemned and deleted by 
the censors. He also declared that there 
was no intention gn the part of his de- 
partment to maintain a burden on any 
person. 

Others in the deputation included J. 
C. Brady, of Toronto, president of the 
Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Protective 
Association of Ontario; A. Rosenbloom, 


of Lachine, Quebec; H. LeGrove, Mon- 
treal, representing the Canadian Motion 
Picture Exhibitors’ Association; W. M. 
Gladish and Robert Breadner, of the 
Finance Department. 

The announcement was made that the 
Ontario association possesses a mem- 
bership of 260 theatre owners and man- 
agers. 


GRAHAM LEAVES PARAMOUNT. 

J.C, Graham, who has been acting as 
the London representative for the Para- 
mount-Arteraft, has resigned. Mr. 
Graham's plans for the future have not 
been announced as yet. The news of 
his resignation reached New York early 
this week and was given out from an 
authoritative source. 

He has been acting in the capacity of 
special foreign representative for the 
Paramount-Artcraft for a number of 
years and organized their foreign ex- 
change system. It is rumored that he 
is to be associated with a theatre chain 
project in England. 

At the offices of Famous Players- 
Lasky it was denied that Graham had 
severed his connections with the con- 
cern. 

Mrs. Graham arrived Sunday on the 
Adriatic, accompanied by Mrs, Al. Kauf- 
mann. Graham is due to pay the home 
office a visit around Christmas and 
Kaufmann is booked to sail on the Car- 
onia Nov. 29. 


COMBATTING CENSORSHIP. 

Gabriel L, Hess, chairman of the Cen- 
sorship Committee of the National Asso. 
ciation of the Motion Picture Industry, 
has begun the fall campaign against 
legalized censorship of films by taking 
steps to organize State committees to 
combat the censorship idea in every 
State. 

The various F. I. L. M. clubs and 
branch managers’ associations through- 
out the country have been requested to 
assist in the organization of the pro- 
posed State committees. The plan is in 
line with the recent meeting here of 
officials of the two organizations, when 
it was brought out how-a well organized 
national body can give prompt and val- 
uable assistance to the head of the im- 
portant standing committees of the Na- 
tional Association when occasion arises. 


SELZNICK EXCHANGE MOVES. 

The New York Exchange of the Select 
moved from the building at 729 Seventh 
avenue to the quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the World Film Exchange in the 
store at 126 West 46th street. The 
transfer was made on Saturday last. 

The World Exchange will, under the 
title of the Republic, move to one of the 
upper floor: of the building. Henry 
Seigel will remain in charge of the 
Select in its new quarters. 


TWO FOX STARS FINISHING. 

Peggy Hyland and Madeline Traverse 
are soon to part company with Fox, 
for whom they are now appearing in 
feature productions. Miss Hyland is at 
present at work on her fnal produc- 
tion under her present contract and 
there will be no renewal between her 
and the William Fov concern. 

Miss Traverse has a contract that has 
some little time to run, but at its con- 
clusion she wili be finished with the 
company, 


HOW THE NEW YORK STANDS. 
According to alleged inside informa- 
tion, Famous Players-Lasky has not 
yet acquired the New York Theatre site. 
It is stated the propesty was 7 -rchased 
by Robert Simon, son-in-law of Henry 
Morgenthau, the real estate operator, as 
a speculation, and while the Morgenthau 
interests are quite willing to reseli to 
Famous-Lasky, the latter is understood 


to be reluctant about buying until the 


adjoining property is available at what 
is deemed an equitable price. 

Meantime Marcus Loew will be per- 
mitted to continue as tenant of the New 
York on the same arrangement he had 
with the Klaw & Erlanger people, 
which is for 50 per cent. of the profits, 
which yields something like $5,000 a 
weet for the New York auditorium and 
roof. 

The reason the tenants occupying the 
offices were notified to vacate was a 
clause in the K. & E. leases giving either 
side the right to terminate tenancy in 
the event of a s..le of the property. They 
may secure new ieases containing 60 or 
9° days’ notices. 

Russell B. Smith is the architect for 
the new edifice proposed by Famous- 
Lasky and he has prepared preliminary 
rough plans, which can be altered to 
suit the conclusion of negotiations for 
the abutting property. The temporary 
plans call for a huge office building in 
the front of the new theatre. 

The report in last week’s VARIETY 
from Kansas City that Zukor and Loew 
have in mind a general amalgamation of 
their picture interests, is unofficially de- 
nied. The presence of the two men in 
Kansas City is explained by the ‘fact 
that they went to Chicago together to 
attend the wedding of a relative and 
as Loew was headed for Kansas City 
to negotiate for a theatre there and 
Zukor was headed for the coast, they 
journeyed to Kansas City together. 
Zukor would not consider building a 
house in Kansas City, it is explained, 
because of the agreement he has with 
Exhibitor Newman there, who jis a 100 
per cent. Paramount-Artcraft man. 

It is known, however, that if Famous- 
Lasky should secure the New York 
theatre site, that Loew could have half 
the proposition should he care to go in 
on the deal. This, despite Loew's recent 


acquisition of the opposite corner, at 


Broadway and 45th street, for the erec- 
tion of a theatre of his own. Loew starts 
to demolish the apartment house on 
West 45th street Jan. 1 and the re- 
mainder of the present structures .con- 
tained in the plot about Feb. 1. The 
46th street side of the new Loew edifice 
is to have stores on the ground floor, 
with an apartment house above, or lofts 
or offices. 


FLETCHER WRITES GOLDWYN ADS. 

Charles Irving Fletcher, well known 
at the Friars’ Club and on Broadway, 
is the writer engaged to prepare the 
copy for Goldwyn’s country-wide ad- 
vertising campaign. This young Eng- 
lishman has had an interesting career. 

He was a stenographer ten years ago 
with the Thompson-Starrett Co., and 
they needed some advertisements writ- 
ten. They did not think it any too im- 
portant a matter and Fletcher took a 
shot at it. Shortly they found that he 
had been made an excellent offer to 
work for a loca) department store. 

He accepted it. From there he went 
into national advertising at a very high 
salary. 


TIE UP TWO TOWNS. 
Minneapolis, Nov. 25. 

By the purchase of the Blue Mouse 
Theatre the firm of Rhuben & Kinkle- 
stein, local exhibitors, have tied up the 
Twin Cities. They now own every 
house here and in St. Paul that is show- 
ing motion pictures. 
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AUTHORS. 


Authors writing for the screen, and 
those whose novels, stories or plays 
are being adapted to that r-edium, are 
invited to write this paper their views 
of the relative merit of adaptations 
and stories written only with motion 
pictures in view. 

Because a feature picture sells bet- 
ter if exhibitors can advertise that it 
is based on a well-known novel, play 
or story, the habit has become more 
or less fixed. The pictures that re- 
sult from this policy have been fre- 
quently criticized for two faults: 

First, they are said not to give a 
eorrect idea of the story as written 
by the author. Secofidly, they are 
panned because the story, however 
good it was in the medium in which 
it appeared originally, is less effective 
as a picture. 

Would better pictures result if 


authors wrote solely with the screen 
in mind? Will authors of the first 
rank be willing to do this? 

It is evident now that man of them 


always try to sell their stories first as 
plays or novels or to a magazine. Do 
ucy do this to attain prestige, or be- 
cause the screen seems to them un- 
desirable as a medium for original 
work? They get more money this 
way, of course, but in the end will it 

art their reputation as writers with 
he great motion picture going public? 


LAYING FOR TARKINGTON. 


Among writers none has been more 
imitated than Booth Tarkington, long 
a detractor of the moving picture, Now 
he has fallen for the profits in screen 
writing, but he also intends in writing 
the two-reel Edgar comedies to dis- 
tinguish himself as he has in other 
fields. 

The serene and winkless eyes of the 
professional hacks are 
peeled and waiting to glimpse what he 
ean do. There is much talk among 
those on the inside of the Goldwyn shdp 
about the peculiar methods Tarkington 
will use to put his ideas across, but the 
“profesh” will have to be shown, 

in the past, it is pointed out, Tark- 
ington has been much cencerned to put 
before his readers the mental as well 
as the physical actions of his charaec- 
ters. How he will get this on the screen 
is the question awaiting an answer. 


KERRIGAN ADOPTS ORPHAN. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 
J. Warren Kerrigan, the picture star, 
has adopted a Polish orph ., Stephen 
Myronoff, six years old, who can speak 
no English. He was sent all the way 
from New York with only a tag on his 
clothing and Kerrigan and his mother, 
Mrs. Kerrigan, met him at the station 
and took him to their beautiful new 
home. ‘The actor gave his company @ 
half holiday to celebrate the event. 


TUCKER SIGNS WITH GOLDWYN. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 

Captain Richard Tucker, who fought 

in France and made a name for himself, 

after looking around for a time has 

finally sign 1 to play leads for Goldwyn. 


Directors Going to England. 
Directors George Irving and William 
Neill are going to England to produce 
for the newly formed Alliance Film 
Corporation. 
Lyons and Moran Looking ’Round. 
Lyons and Moran, who have been 
making short comedies for Vitagraph 
for a number of years, have arrived 
from the coast this week and are seek- 
ing a new distributing connection. 


meanwhile , 


“School House Scandal”— 


EDDIE CLINE COMEDIES 


Starring POLLY 
First Two Releases: 


DIRECTOR 


FOX-SUNSHINE 


“Sheriff Nell’s Comeback” 


MORAN 
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1ST NATL. EXHIBITORS 
THEIR OWN CHAIN THEATRES 


When New Plans Are Completed It Will Include at Least 
5,000 Houses in United States and Canada—Mark 
Strand Interests Included in the Organiza- _ 
tion’s “Defense Committee” Scheme. 


The First National Exhibitors’ Circuit 
is after a chain of theatres to be 
operated directly by the organization. 
This is practicall, a verification of the 
story in VARIETY last week that the 
purpose of the 5 per cent. levy for 
the war chest would include funds for 
the purchasing of theatres throughout 
the country. 

There are five clauses to the announce- 
ment the circuit is making. They are 
in order: 

1. The official acknowledgment that 
the two new corporations formed last 
week in Delaware, with the names 
similar to the circuit, and having an 
aggregate authorization to capitalize at 
$16,400,000 are part of the new plan of 
expansion. 

2. Harry Crandall, owning and operat- 
ing eight theatres in Washington, D. C., 
with several houses under construction, 
and Charles Whitehurst, who owns six 
large theatres in Baltimore, have joined 
Tom Moore of Washington in the own- 
ership of the First National franchise 
for Maryland, Delaware and the District 
of Columbia. 

3. The Mark Strand Co. of New 
York, owning and operating 27 theatres 
in New York State, has signed an agree- 
ment which makes the New York Strand 
and the new Mark Strand of Brooklyn, 
a part of what the First National de- 
scribes as its “Exhibitors’ Defense Com- 
mittee plan for 1920 and thereafter.” 


4. Exhibitors who have been mem- 
bers of the First National Exhibitors’ 
circuit have signed contracts which 


make their respective theatre properties, 
totaling more than 800 theatres which 
are credited them as outright owner- 
ships or through part financial interest, 
a part of the Exhibitors’ Defense Com- 
mittee plan. 

5. The ultimate scope of the new plan 
will include at least 5,000 theatres in the 
United States and Canada. 

The latter statement shows that the 
plan includes the purchase of theatre 
properties by the First National’s newly 
formed corporations or by other 
sidary corporations that may be 
from time to time. There is a 
cance in the comparative figures for the 
two new corporations and the amount 
which Mr. Crandall and Mr. Whitehurst 
give as the total of the capital repre- 
sented in the value of their combined 
theatre interests, added to the estimated 
worth of the New York Strand and the 
Strand in Brooklyn. 

One of the outside producers and dis- 


sub- 
formed 
signifi- 


tributors stated that the indication was 
there is to be a well defined fight be- 
tween the Famous Players-Lasky in- 
terests and the First National and that 
each would have their theatre properties 
in opposition to the other. This would 
leave out the third party or independent 
exhibitor and that would make for a 
greater field for the productions dis- 
tributed by those holding no affiliation 
with’ either side of the fence. 

In the frami..g of the Associated First 
National Theatres, Inc., the capita! 
stock of which is $6,400,000, and the 
Associated First National Pictures, Inc., 
the capitalization of which is $10,000,000, 
there seems to be no estimate of the 
value of the Tom Moore theatres. The 
Crandall and Whitehurst properties are 
placed in the pool with a _ $10,000,000 
valuation. The $6,400,000 corporation 
evidently includes the Moore properties 
and the franchise which he held. 

The agreement for the joint owner- 
ship of the franchise between Moore, 
Crandall and Whitehurst was signed at 
the home offices of the First National 
last week. 

The Crandall properties in Washing- 
ton are the Metropolitan, seating 3,000: 
Knickerbocker, 1,750; Savoy, 1,500; 
Apollo, 750; Avenue Grand, 1,000; York, 
1,000; Crandall’s, 500, and Meader'’s. 600. 

The theatres owned in Baltimore by 
Whitehurst are the New Theatre, 2,000; 
Garden, 2,530; Parkway, 1,100; Me- 
Henry, 1,000; Peabody, 500, and the Cen- 
tury, now being built at a cost of $2,000,- 
000, to have a capacity of 4,000. 

Crandall is also building in Washing- 
ton. The new house is to be named 
the Cumberland. It is to be one of the 
largest theatres in the South. 

In the First National’s statement it 
was intimated the inclusion of the Mark 
Strand interests in the plan of the De- 
fense Committee would mean that in 
addition to the two houses of the com- 
pany now aligned with the new move all 


of the theatres of the company would 
be shortly included 

The Strand becomes Mirst National 
house after the franchise held by S. L. 
Rothapfel was relinquished, because of 
the Petrova pictures which were the 


initial releases of the circuit. Then the 
Strand took ove: the franchise for New 
York but would not finance it entirely. 
Turner & Dahnken of San Francisco 
stepped in and contributed sufficiently 
to give them the control of ihe 
York exchange, with the Strand holding 
the minority interest, 


New 


F, P.-L. WILL BE INDEPENDENT. 


The Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion is laying its plans so that it will be 
able to operate on a basis entirely in- 
dependent of outside producers by Jan. 
1, 1921, This statement was made in 
the offices of the company within the 
last few days by one of the executives. 

The new studios of the company, 
which represent an outlay of $2,000,000 
will be in readiness by Jan. 1, 1920. 
These studios are located on Long Is- 
land within a short distance of the 
Queensboro Bridge Plaza. With these 
studios in operation, as well as those 
on the west coast, the F. P..L. company 
will be in a position to turn out the 
entire product it required for distribu- 
tion. 

At present the company is taking the 
productions of twelve outside producers. 
The most important of these, from the 
standpoint of quantity in feature pro- 
ductions, is Thomas Ince. There are 
but two other feature producing con- 
cerns: the Mayflower, which will re- 
lease all its George Loane Tucker pro- 
ductions via the F. P.-L., and Louis 
Weber productions. The other, all com- 
edy vroducers, are Mack Sennett, Ros- 
coe Arbuckle, Al. St. John, the Briggs 
Comedies, Sidney Chaplin and the Car- 
ter De Haven comedies. 

Contracts with’ various of these pro- 
ducers have from two to three years 
to run, but as they drop off it is hardly 
possible the company will press re- 
newal., 


BIDDING FOR “BLOSSOMS.” 


There is spirited competition for the 
United Kingdom rights to “Broken Blos- 
soms,” the D. W. Griffith film production 
which is doing such phenomenal busi- 
ness in America. 

The world’s rights to the picture, out- 
side the United States, were purchased 
by Guy Croswell Smith, Ltd., and George 
Bowles sailed about ten days ago to 
produce it at one of London's big houses 
for the Smith concern, in which Griffith, 
J. J. McCarthy and inter- 
ested. 

Two 


sowles are 
large English distributors got 
wind of it, and, while Bowles was on 
the water, made some very flattering 
offers, one of which is likely to be ac- 
cepted at any moment. 


FAIL TO CLOSE SUNDAYS. 
Hartford City. Ind., Nov. 25. 

The October term’ of Blackford cir- 
cuit court came to an end without any 
injunction being filed to 
close Sunday motion picture shows 
which were openéd recently after a 
series of legal battles with local au- 
thorities. An attorney was retained by 
the Ministerial Association to test out 
the law to see if an injunction could 
be obtained to stop the Sunday open- 
ings. The complaint was prepared, but 
no one signed the atfidavit accompany. 


proceedings 


ing it, it is said. 
Successful Facial Operation. 
Edna Wallace Hopper, appearing in 
pictures, is said to have had a success- 
ful operation on her face, similar to that 
performed on Fanny Ward 


“TOPICS” FILM FOR BLIND. 

Amedee J. Van Bueren, president of 
Timely Films, Inc., the producers of 
Topics of the Day film, which consists 
of paragraphs selected from the press 
of the world by the “Literary Digest,” 
is now issuing a special weekly pro- 
gram for distribution among the insti- 
tutions for the blind. 

Mr. Van Bueren discovered that 
“Topics of the Day” were much appre- 
ciated by the blind soldiers located at 
the Red Cross Institute in Baltimore, 
to whom he has been sending the “Top- 
ics” gratis for several weeks past. He 
has now made arrangements with the 
editors of the “Matilda Zeigler Maga- 
zine for the Blind,” whereby the weekly 
programs will be printed in raised type, 
which is sent free to thousands of blind 
readers in all parts of the world. 

Charles Leonard Fletcher, who for the 
past six months has been editing the 
“Literary Digest’s” “Topics of the Day” 
for Timely Films, Inc., has accepted @ 
renewal of his contract for another year, 
He has discontinued issuing his own 
Screen Monolog film feature, and will 
devote his entire attention to “Topics 
of the Day.” 


STOLL FOR BRITISH ONLY. 
London, Nov. 25. 

Following a rupture with Goldwyn, 
Sir Oswald Stoll announces that in 
future he will only show British pic- 
tures. 

Through Ralph Block, general press 
representative, Goldwyn stated no state- 
ment concerning the rupture with Stoll 
would be made. 


“THE DUGOUT” OWNER INDICTED. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 25. 

Sidney R. Flower, publisher of “The 
Dugout,” a radical journal for returned 
soldiers, has been indicted for criminal 
syndicalism. 

Until he started the paper, Flower 
was technical director for Allan Holu- 
bar at Universal, and engineered a bene- 
tit ball for soldiers. 


EIGHT FEATURES AT $2,000,000. 

Vivian Martin is to be starred in 
eight super films, each of which is to 
cost $250,000. The backing of $2,000,000 
has come through Messmore Kendall 

Kendall is one of the promoters of 
the. Capitol Theatre and said to be the 
accredited representative of the Du- 
pont money in the picture field. 


GOLPWYN BUYING HOUSES. 


Minneapolis, Nov. 25. 
Felix Fiest, of the Goldwyn firm. was 
here last week and it is reported that 
he has taken over the Ascher Brothers 
house which is now in course of con- 
struction. The house is to be one of a 
chain of Goldwyn theatres that is to 
stretch across the country. 


Krupps to Make Picture Accessories. 
Paris, Nov. 13. 
A report from Berlin states the-Krupp 
gun works are now manufacturing pho- 
tographic supplies, and may merge with 
the Ernemann concern at Dresden, 
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CLIMBING MOUNTAINS” 

FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES” 
AIN’T HEARD YET” 

t : Al Jolson’s Own Comedy Song—Released to the Profession 

“TELL THE DESERT WIDE” 

: By Kortlander and Callahan A Fascinatingly Beautiful Oriental Song by Edward Beck, 

| The Most Popular Fox Trot Ballad of the Season : Foote and Keyes 


“MY ISLE GOLDEN 


A Haunting Hawaiian Waltz Melody by Walter Blaufuss, with a Beautiful Lyric by Gus Kahn 


TIME” “GIVE SMILE AND KISS” 


Harold Freeman’s Charming Love Song Alex Suilivan’s Successor to “Smiles” and “Kisses” 


“YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD SO” 


A Beautiful High Class Waltz Song by Kahn-Van Alstyne-Blaufuss 


By Yellen and Gumble 
For Acts Who Want a Fast Number With Lots of “Jazz Effects” 


Professional Copies EVERYTHING READY FOR YOU Dance and Band Arrangements 
Vocal Orchestrations Call at one of our offices if you can—if not, write. Male and Mixed Quartettes, Etc. 
THE MOST EFFICIENT PROFESSIONAL STAFF IN ATTENDANCE 


JEROME REMICK CO. 


NEW YORK—219 W. 46th St. SEATTLE—321 Pike St. PORTLAND, ORE.—322 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN—566 Fulton St. ATLANTA—801 Flatiron Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—908 Market St. 
PROVIDENCE—Music Dept., Hall & Lyons BALTIMORE—Music Dept., Stewart’s ST. LOUIS—The Grand Leader 
BOSTON—228 Tremont St. SALT LAKE CITY—Windsor Hotel CHICAGO—634 State-Lake Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA—31 South 9th St. DETRO!T—137 Fort St., W. LOS ANGELES—427 South Broadway 
WASHINGTON—%th and D Sts., N. W. TORONTO—127 Yonge St. BUFFALO—485 Main St. 


PITTSBURGH—24 Fifth Ave. CINCINNATI—515 W. 6th St. AKRON, OHIO—M. O'Neil Co. 
CLEVELAND—Hippodrome Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS—218 Pantages Bidg. 
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For the most desirable time in the Middle West 
PAY OR PLAY CONTRACTS FROM TEN TO THIRTY WEEKS 


Booking exclusively with W. V. M. A. B. F. KEITH (Western), ORPHEUM, INTER- 
STATE and ACKERMAN-HARRIS Circuits 


(OF CHICAGO) 


Suite 1211-1212-1213 Masonic Temple Building, Chicago 
Max Halperin Booking Manager 


HAVE PLACED THE FOLLOWING ACTS AND ARTISTS PRODUCTIONS 


GLADYS JAMES ) [. EUGENE STRONG © CAPMAN AND MOONEY 
With Wit it 
WM. ROCK and COMPANY VALESKA SURATT “KISS ME agar COMPANY 
“1-2-3-4-5 and two more” § in “SCARLET AND WHITE” ‘ Featuring FREDERICK V. BOWERS | 
BRYANT & STEWART ROBISON AND PENNEY MIKE BERNARD 
Featured With in it 
4 “WINTER GARDEN REVUE” ; “THE INTIMATE REVUE” : “<EDELWEISS GARDENS” om 


The GREAT LaFOLLETTE 
“THE MYSTIC WONDER” 
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